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JOHN     WILKES 


PREFACE. 


This  Biography  of  John  Wilkes  is  intended 
to  enable  the  reader  to  form  a  just  estimate 
of  his  character,  private  as  well  as  public. 


JOHN     WILKES, 


CHAPTER     I. 


Demagogues— Birth  of  Wilkes — His  education  in  England  and  at  Leyden 
— His  acquaintance  with  Andrew  Baxter— His  marriage— His  expensive 
mode  of  living — His  associates — His  wife  estranged  from  him— His 
intimacy  with  Thomas  Potter,  and  others — Defeated  in  his  attempt  to 
become  member  for  Berwick— Is  separated  from  his  wife— Medmenham 
Abbey  and  its  monks— Is  chosen  member  of  Parliament  for  Aylesbury 
—  Falls  into  debt — His  ill  behaviour  to  his  wife— Becomes  acquainted 
with  Earl  Temple— Is  made  Colonel  of  the  Buckinghamshire  Militia— 
His  first  political  pamphlet— Commences  the  '  North  Briton  '—Gibbon's 
character  of  him— Sinks  more  deeply  into  debt— Is  anxious  for  some 
post  abroad— Satirises  Johnson  and  Hogarth — Makes  acquaintance 
with  Churchill— Particulars  of  his  duel  with  Lord  Talbot. 


The  great  characteristic  of  the  demagogue,  from  the 
earliest  times  to  the  present,  has  ever  been  the  same  ; 
a  desire  to  gain  advantage  for  himself,  under  pretence 
of  benehting  a  multitude  too  short-sighted  to  discern 
his  real  aims,  by  opposition  to  authority  that  he  stig- 
matises as  oppressive.  It  has  been  thought  fortunate 
for  the  people  of  Eome  that  they  were  never  troul)led 
with  that  low  class  of  selfish  adventurers  that  were 
the  pests  of  Greece,  and  especially  of  Athens ;  men 
like  Cleon  and  Demades,  who  cared  nothing  for  the 
evil  that  they  might  bring  on  their  country,  if  they 
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might  but  raise  tlieniselves  into  importance  by  resist- 
ance to  constituted  government ;  men  who  headed 
mobs  for  the  redress  of  fancied  grievances,  in  the 
expectation  of  putting  more  money  into  their  purses 
througli  political  commotions  than  they  could  have 
earned  by  lionest  occupation.  Rome,  however,  had  its 
restless  tribunes ;  and  many  of  them,  though  they 
were  in  general  better  principled  than  the  reckless 
disturbers  of  Greece,  were  nevertheless  ready  to  seize 
on  any  favourable  occasion  for  exalting  themselves 
into  power.  What  country,  indeed,  has  not  been  dis- 
quieted with  adventurers  of  this  kind  ?  We  have  seen 
them  among  ourselves  as  well  as  in  other  nations.  If 
any  good  to  the  public,  here  or  elsewhere,  has  arisen 
from  their  proceedings,  it  was  not  because  public  good 
was  their  object ;  and  if  they  profited  others,  it  was  only 
while  they  were  striving  to  profit  themselves. 

If  we  review  the  career  of  the  demagogue  so  prominent 
in  this  country  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  the 
notorious  John  Wilkes,  we  shall  find  him  actuated,  and 
that  on  his  own  avowal,  by  the  same  motives  by  which 
his  predecessors  in  similar  courses  have  been  influenced. 
We  are  the  rather  inclined  to  take  such  a  glance  at  his 
doings,  as  we  know  how  variously  his  character  has 
been  regarded,  and  have  seen  a  recent  attempt,  in  one 
of  our  periodicals,  to  exalt  him  into  an  honest  man,  a 
true  patriot,  and  an  eminent  scholar.  Tor  our  own 
part,  we  shall  state  nothing  respecting  his  deserts,  pub- 
lic or  private,  that  is  not  sustained  either  by  his  own 
statements,  or  by  other  unquestionable  authority.  We 
shall  find  his  life,  if  we  mistake  not,  to  have  been  of 
the  same  texture,  moraUy  considered,  throughout,  in 
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regard  both  to  Iiimself  and  to  others ;  and  that  texture 
of  such  a  description,  that  no  disinterested  aspirations 
for  the  public  good  could  be  expected  from  a  person 
of  such  dispositions  and  conduct. 

John  Wilkes  was  the  second  son  of  Israel  Wilkes, 
and  was  descended  from  one  Luke  Wilkes,  who,  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  II.,  had  held  the  office  of  chief  Yeo- 
man of  the  King's  Wardrobe.  Israel  Wilkes  was  a 
wealthy  distiller  in  London,  and  increased  his  wealth 
by  marrying  a  j\Iiss  Heaton,  heiress  to  certain  houses  in 
Hoxton  Square,  and  other  property.  She  was  of  some 
dissenting  persuasion,  and  after  his  marriage  he  often 
went  with  her  to  a  meeting-house  at  Highgate,  riding, 
from  love  of  display,  in  a  coach  drawn  by  six  horses. 

The  other  sons  of  Israel  Wilkes,  whose  names  oc- 
casionally appear  in  their  brother's  biography,  were 
Israel,  the  eldest,  who,  after  an  unsatisfactory  part- 
.  nership  in  a  Manchester  agency  in  London,  settled  at 
last  in  New  York  ;  and  Heaton,  who  succeeded  to  his 
father's  business,  but,  mismanaging  it,  betook  himself 
to  the  bankrupt's  resource,  the  coal  trade,  and  being 
unfortunate  in  that  also,  though  he  contrived,  through 
his  connections,  to  keep  himself  afloat  in  the  mercantile 
world,  died  poor  at  the  age  of  seventy-two. 

John  Wilkes  was  born  on  the  17th  of  October  1727, 
and  was  sent  for  the  rudiments  of  education  to  Hert- 
ford, from  whence  he  was  removed,  under  the  influence 
of  his  mother,  to  a  small  school  kept  by  a  dissenting 
minister  at  Aylesbury.  As  he  showed  talent,  and  a 
liking  for  books,  his  father  resolved  to  bring  hun  up  to 
the  law,  and  spent  money  on  his  education,  it  is  said, 
to  the  neglect  of  his  other  children. 
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In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  school,  at  Aylesbury 
House,  lived  Mrs  Mead,  the  dissenting  widow  of  a  rich 
drysalter.  This  person  had  one  daughter,  heiress  to 
great  property  from  both  her  parents ;  and  as  she  was 
an  intimate  friend  of  jMrs  Wilkes,  the  two  mothers 
began  to  concert  schemes  for  a  marriage,  when  time 
should  serve,  between  their  two  children.  But,  first,  it 
was  thought  proper  that  the  youngster  should  be  further 
educated,  and  see  something  of  the  world  ;  and  he  was 
accordingly  sent,  under  the  care  of  the  same  dissenting 
minister,  to  Leyden,  where  he  read  a  great  number  of 
the  Latin  classics,  and  expressed  great  admiration  of 
Cicero,  Virgil,  and  Tacitus.  To  the  Greek  writers  he 
gave  less  attention.  His  acquirements,  he  used  to  say, 
were  the  result  rather  of  his  own  efforts  than  the  in- 
structions of  his  preceptors.  His  studies  seem  to  have 
been  mostly  in  the  lighter  kind  of  literature,  though  he 
paid  some  regard  to  other  subjects,  as  is  shown  by  his 
intercourse  with  the  Scotch  metaphysician,  Andrew 
Baxter,  with  whom  he  formed  an  acquaintance  abroad, 
and  who,  when  he  published,  in  1750,  '  An  Appendix 
to  his  Enquiry  into  the  Nature  of  the  Human  Soul,' 
thought  higldy  enough  of  Wilkes,  then  only  in  his 
twenty-third  year,  while  he  himself  was  in  his  sixty- 
seventh,  to  dedicate  the  book  to  him,  observing  that  it 
consisted  of  matter  on  which  they  had  discoursed  in 
the  Capuchins'  Garden  at  Spa.  At  the  political  career 
of  his  "  dear  John  Wilkes,"  as  he  calls  him  in  his  dedi- 
cation, he  did  not  live  to  be  astonished,  dying  in  the 
same  year  in  which  the  book  was  printed. 

When  he  returned  from  Leyden,  he  appeared  among 
his  countrymen  as  a  man  of  fashion,  distinguishing 
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himself  by  a  refinement  of  politeness,  and  by  the  gaiety 
of  his  conversation.  At  the  desire  of  his  fatlier  and 
mother,  he  paid  frequent  visits  to  Mrs  Mead  and  her 
(laughter  at  Aylesbury  ;  and  such  was  the  effect  of  his 
manner,  that,  notwithstanding  the  repulsiveness  of  a 
strong  squint,  he  gained  the  affections  of  Miss  Mead  in 
a  very  short  time,  and  married  her  in  October  1749. 
The  mother  then  removed  from  Aylesbury,  and  took 
up  her  residence  with  her  daughter  and  son-in-law  in 
Red  Lion  Court,  in  a  house  which  was  part  of  the 
lady's  inheritance.  Here,  in  August  1750,  a  daughter, 
the  only  fruit  of  their  union,  was  born. 

Disliking  Eed  Lion  Court,  and  wishing  to  reside  in 
a  more  fashionable  quarter  of  the  town,  he  took  a 
house,  much  against  the  will  of  his  wife's  mother,  in 
Great  George  Street,  Westminster.  Here  he  set  up  an 
expensive  establishment,  and  adopted  a  style  of  living 
far  more  ostentatious  than  that  to  which  the  Meads 
and  their  dissenting  friends  had  been  accustomed.  He 
gave  splendid  dinners  almost  daily,  and  seemed  to  set 
economy  at  defiance.  But  this  was  not  the  worst ;  he 
drew  about  him  a  number  of  the  licentious  and  profane, 
whose  morals  and  language  shocked  his  wife's  delicacy 
and  religious  feelings.  She  remonstrated  with  him  on 
his  conduct.  He  refused  to  alter  it.  At  last  she  with- 
drew from  his  table,  and  left  him  to  entertain  what 
guests  he  pleased.  The  education  of  the  husband  and 
Avife,  as  children,  had  been  different ;  their  modes  of 
thinking  were  now,  as  man  and  woman,  totally  dis- 
similar ;  and  estrangement  between  them  was  easily 
strengthened  by  the  disparity  of  their  ages,  the  wife 
being  ten  years  older  than  the  husband,     lleligion  was 
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110  cause  of  disagreement  on  his  side  ;  for  though  he  ad- 
hered to  the  Church  of  England,  he  often  accompanied 
his  wife  to  the  meeting-house.  Thirty  years  afterwards 
he  spoke  of  his  marriage,  in  his  light  unfeeling  style, 
as  "  a  union  formed  in  his  non-age,  to  please  an  indul- 
gent father,  with  a  woman  half  as  old  again  as  himself; 
a  sacrifice  to  Plutus,  not  to  Venus  ;  a  stumble  at  the 
threshold  of  Hymen's  temple  ;  while 

*  The  god  of  love  was  not  a  bidden  gviest, 
Nor  present  at  liis  own  mysterious  feast.'  " 

He  also  speaks  of  having  been  dragged  to  the  altar 
at  a  schoolboy  age.  But  he  was  old  enough  to  have 
some  judgment  of  his  own,  and  it  nowhere  appears 
that  he  offered  any  opposition. 

His  connection  with  Aylesbury  had  brought  him 
into  contact  with  one  of  the  members  for  that  borough, 
Thomas  Potter,  the  profligate  son  of  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury.  Him  he  introduced  to  his  wife,  with  Sir 
Francis  Dashwood,  afterwards  Lord  le  Despenser,  the 
Earl  of  Sandwich,  Sir  Erancis  Blake  Delaval,  Sir  Wil- 
liam Stanhope,  Sir  Thomas  Stapleton,  Paul  Whitehead, 
and  others  equally  unprincipled  and  shameless,  whose 
names  are  now  I'orgotten.  The  worst  of  the  set,  how- 
ever, is  believed  to  have  been  Potter,  but  for  whose 
poison,  in  the  judgment  of  Mr  Almon,  Wilkes  would 
have  been  somewhat  less  bad  than  he  proved. 

When  a  general  election  occurred,  in  1754,  these 
friends  of  Wilkes  urged  him  to  attempt  to  get  into  Par- 
liament. Potter  flattered  his  vanity  by  telling  him 
that  it  was  the  only  way  in  which  he  could  fairly 
display  his  talents.     He  resolved,  in  the  hope  of  being 
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supported  by  the  Delaval  interest,  to  try  the  town  ol" 
Berwick.  His  mother-in-law,  his  wife,  and  his  lather, 
strongly  dissuaded  him  from  the  project,  fearing  that 
he  would  be  led  into  expenses  beyond  his  means  ;  but 

' '  Clamet  arnica 
Mater,  honesta  soror,  cum  cognatis,  pater,  uxor," 

whoever  opposed  him,  he  was  resolved  to  have  his 
way.  He  endeavoured  to  cajole  the  electors  of  Ber- 
wick in  an  address,  in  which  he  commenced  the  cant 
which  he  so  long  continued,  about  the  "  cause  of 
liberty,"  to  which  he  had  heard  of  their  "  steady 
attachment,"  and  which  he  "  had  always  had  nearest 
to  his  heart,"  and  "  valued  beyond  everything  ;"  assur- 
ing them  that  he  would  always  be  "  uncorrupting  and 
uncorrupted,"  and  always  "free  from  private  views," 
and  use  liis  utmost  efforts  "  to  maintain  the  constitu- 
tion of  this  happy  country." 

His  professions  were  of  no  avail;  he  gained  but 
few  votes,  and  lost  between  three  and  four  thousand 
pounds  ;  a  result  which  may  well  raise  a  suspicion 
that  he  was  not  "uncorrupting." 

When  he  returned  from  Berwick  he  was  coldly  re- 
ceived by  his  wife  and  her  friends.  Their  aversion  for 
each  other  increased.  Her  conduct,  it  is  admitted, 
was,  though  cold  and  unattractive  to  him,  irreproach- 
ably correct ;  but  his,  on  the  contrary,  was  undeniably 
irregular  and  licentious.  Notwithstanding  the  efforts 
of  Wilkes's  father  to  reconcile  them,  they  resolved  on 
living  apart,  the  wife's  inclination  to  this  course  being 
encouraged  by  her  mother.  A  deed  of  separation  was 
accordingly  drawn  up,  by  which  Wilkes  agreed  to 
permit  his  wife  to  live  with  her  relations,  allowing  her 
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two  hundred  a-year ;  a  sum  totally  di.sproportionate  to 
the  fortune  which  he  received  from  her. 

He  was  now  at  liberty  to  indulge  his  propensities  for 
gay  society,  and  spent  much  of  his  time  at  the  Dille- 
tanti  Club  in  Palace  Yard,  at  the  Beefsteak  Club, 
and,  above  all,  at  IMedmenham  Abbey.  This  building, 
originally  occupied  by  a  body  of  Cistercian  monks,  is 
pleasantly  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Thames, 
between  Great  Marlow  and  Henley,  and  surrounded 
by  extensive  gardens  and  groves  of  trees.  It  was 
rented  by  a  company  of  twelve,  consisting  of  Wilkes 
and  those  whom  I  have  previously  named  as  his 
associates,  with  some  others,  for  the  celebration  of  rites 
similar,  in  the  worship  of  Momus,  to  those  which  were 
afterwards  practised  by  Byron  and  his  friends  at  New- 
stead,  but  with  far  greater  devotion  to  the  deities  of 
Idalia  and  Lampsacus.  The  company  called  them- 
selves Franciscans,  either  from  Sir  Francis  Dashwood, 
whom  they  placed  at  their  head,  or  from  Sir  Francis 
Duffield,  the  proprietor  of  the  Abbey,  who  was  also 
one  of  the  fraternity.  Paul  Whitehead,  whom  they 
nicknamed  "  Paul  the  aged,"  was  their  secretary  and 
steward.  John  Hall  Stevenson,  too,  was  one  of  the 
set,  and  Sterne,  it  was  believed,  had  been  admitted 
to  their  diversions.  One  of  their  amusements  was  a 
mock  celebration  of  the  sacraments  and  other  rites  of 
the  Christian  Church :  the  Eucharist  they  used  to  ad- 
minister to  an  ape.  Whoever  would  have  a  notion  of 
their  other  sports,  may  look  into  '  The  Foundling  Hos- 
pital for  Wit,'  where  it  may  be  seen  that  their  orgies 
rivalled  those  of  Pope  Alexander  VI.,  or  those  of  Ti- 
berius supping  with  Gallus  or  luxuriating  at  Capreae. 
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Over  the  main  entrance  was  placed  the  motto  from 
Eabelais,  Fay  ce  que  voudras ;  and  the  licence  permit- 
ted by  it  was  thoroughly  practised.  Inscriptions  and 
figures  of  Priapean  character  met  the  eye  at  every 
turn.  Not  the  faintest  show  of  decency  revealed  it.self, 
unless  it  were  in  the  statues  of  llarpocrates  and 
Angerona,  placed  at  the  extremities  of  the  refectory, 
intimating  that  both  male  and  female  were  to  be  silent 
to  those  without  regarding  the  freaks  played  within. 

Wilkes,  while  he  thus  disported  himself  with  the 
Medmenham  crew,  affected  to  despise  the  abilities  of 
the  whole  of  them,  except  Dashwood  and  Potter. 

He  still  retained  his  desire  to  get  into  Parliament; 
and  as  Potter,  the  member  for  Aylesbury,  being  ap- 
pointed in  June  1757  one  of  the  vice-treasurers  of 
Ireland,  vacated  his  seat,  a  private  agreement  was 
made  between  him  and  Wilkes,  on  what  terms  is  not 
known,  that  if  he  could  obtain  a  seat  for  any  other 
place,  he  should  endeavour  to  secure  Wilkes's  election 
for  Aylesbury.  Wilkes  having  property  near  Ayles- 
bury was  in  a  favourable  condition  for  success ;  and 
the  result  was  that,  as  Potter  was  chosen  for  Oakhamp- 
ton,  Wilkes  came  in  for  Aylesbury,  but  found  himself, 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  affair,  a  loser  of  seven  thousand 
pounds,  some  portion  of  which  had  doubtless  gone  into 
the  possession  of  Potter.  Potter,  being  himself  in  dif- 
ticulties,  and  involved  in  transactions  with  the  Jews, 
introduced  AVilkes  also  to  those  usurers,  and  gave  him, 
as  Wilkes  himself  said,  "  the  worst  advice."  *  Finding 
his  incumbrances  increase,  he  attempted,  much  to  liis 
dishonour,  but  in  perfect  consistency  with  his  charac- 
*  Almon's  Correspondence  and  Memoir  of  "Wilkes,  vol.  ii.  p.  55. 
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ter,  to  deprive  his  wife  of  her  annuity.  He  wrote  to 
her  to  resign  it,  but  received  a  refusal ;  he  requested 
an  interview  with  her,  but  this  was  also  refused ;  he 
then  went  to  law,  hoping  to  annul  the  deed  of  separa- 
tion, and  caused  ]\Irs  ]\lead,  by  a  writ  of  haheas  corpus, 
to  bring  her  daughter  before  the  Court  of  King's 
Bench.  In  the  evidence  it  appeared  that  Wilkes,  after 
"  using  his  wife  very  ill,"  had  consented,  in  consid- 
eration of  a  great  sum  wliich  she  had  given  him  out 
of  her  separate  estate,  to  her  living  alone,  and  had 
covenanted,  under  a  large  penalty,  never  to  disturb 
her  ;  and  that  she  considered  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus 
was  procured  with  a  view  of  seizing  her  by  force,  or 
for  some  other  bad  purpose.  The  Court  decided  that  the 
husband  had  made  by  the  deed  a  formal  renunciation  of 
all  right  over  the  wife,  and  that  any  attempt  to  molest 
her,  whether  in  leaving  the  Court,  or  on  any  other  occa- 
sion, would  be  a  breach  of  the  peace.  This  attempt  to 
defraud  Mrs  Wilkes  ended  all  communication  between 
her  and  her  husband.  He  paid  her  annuity,  and  allowed 
her  daughter  to  visit  her,  but  seems  never  again  to  have 
been  admitted  to  her  presence. 

His  membership  for  Aylesbury  brought  him  under 
the  notice  of  Earl  Temple,  who  had  just  been  ap- 
pointed Lord-Lieutenant  of  Buckinghamshire,  and  Avho 
was  anxious  to  secure  the  establishment  of  the  militia, 
a  measure  recently  introduced,  and  not  popular  in  the 
country.  To  him  Wilkes  paid  his  court  by  promoting 
the  scheme,  and  a  regiment  was  at  length  raised,  of 
wliich  Sir  Francis  Dashwood  was  made  colonel,  and 
Wilkes  lieutenant-colonel.  On  the  29th  of  ]\Iay  1762, 
Sir  Francis,  on  being  appointed  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
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chequer,  resigned  liis  colonelsliip,  and  Wilkes,  partly  by 
his  recommendation,  was  elected  colonel. 

In  January  of  that  year,  the  Ministry,  with  Lord  Bute 
at  their  head,  had  Ibund  it  necessary  to  declare  war 
against  Spain,  and  laid  before  Parliament  the  payjers  rela- 
tive to  the  subject;  and  Wilkes,  bent  on  making  a  noise, 
then  published  his  first  political  essay,  which  he  entitled, 
'  Observations  on  the  Papers  relative  to  the  Pupture 
with  Spain,'  charging  the  IVlinistry  with  folly,  cowardice, 
and  imbecility  in  not  having  declared  war  sooner. 

On  the  5th  of  June  following,  he  commenced  the 
'  North  Briton,'  in  opposition  to  the  '  Briton,'  a  paper 
which  Smollett  conducted  on  behalf  of  Lord  Bute. 
Lord  Bute  had  started  this. paper  in  his  support  on 
the  very  day  that  he  placed  himself  at  the  head  of 
the  Treasury,  showing  his  apprehensions  by  setting 
up  an  organ  of  defence  before  he  had  done  anything 
to  be  attacked.  Smollett  conducted  the  paper  with 
great  scurrility ;  and  it  was  supported  by  another 
paper  called  the  '  Auditor,'  written  in  a  similar  spirit 
by  Arthur  Murphy.  The  'North  Briton'  was  intended 
originally  to  satirise  Lord  Bute,  as  having  too  much  in- 
fluence with  George  III.,  his  mother,  and  the  Ministry, 
by  ironical  commendations  of  his  lordship  and  the 
Scotch.  But  the  intention  was  not  well  preserved, 
for  the  authors,  who  were  to  write  as  Scotchmen, 
wrote  often  more  like  Englishmen.  It  was  while  the 
militia  colonel  was  conducting  this  paper  that  he  had 
the  carouse  at  the  mess-table  with  Gibbon,  which  is  so 
effectively  chronicled  in  Gibbon's  Journal,  under  the 
date  of  September  23,  1762  :— 

"  Colonel  Wilkes,  of  the  Buckinghamshire  Militia, 
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dined  witli  iis,  and  renewed  the  acquaintance  Sir 
Thomas  [Worsley]  and  myself  had  begun  with  him 
at  Iveading.  I  scarcely  ever  met  with  a  better  com- 
panion ;  he  has  inexhaustible  spirits,  infinite  wit  and 
humour,  and  a  great  deal  of  knowledge ;  but  [is]  a 
tJioroufjJi  profligate  in  j^rindple  as  in  practice,  his 
life  stained  with  every  vice,  and  his  conversation  full 
of  hlaspliemy  and  indecency.  These  morals  he  glories 
in ;  for  shame  is  a  weakness  he  has  long  since  sur- 
mounted. He  told  us  himself  that  in  this  time  of  public 
dissension  he  was  resolved  to  make  his  fortune.  Uj^on 
this  noble  'principle  he  has  connected  himself  closely  with 
Lord  Temple  and  Mr  Pitt,  and  commenced  a  pid)lic  ad- 
versary to  Lord  Bute,  whom  he  abuses  vxekly  in  the 
'North,  Briton'  and  other  political  2Mpe7's  in  which  he 
is  concerned.  This  proved  a  very  debauched  day ;  we 
drank  a  good  deal  both  after  dinner  and  supper ;  and 
wdien  at  last  "Wilkes  had  retired,  Sir  Thomas  and  some 
others  (of  whom  I  was  not  one)  broke  into  his  room, 
and  made  him  drink  a  bottle  of  claret  in  bed." 

Tliis  profligate  and  shameless  pretender  to  patriotism, 
as  Gibbon  describes  him,  had  been  elected  to  Parlia- 
ment, we  have  seen,  in  1757.  At  the  death  of  Georfje 
II.,  in  17G0,  the  Parliament,  according  to  usage,  ought 
to  have  been  dissolved ;  but  it  was  agreed  among  the 
leading  members  that  it  would  be  more  convenient  for 
the  transaction  of  public  business  to  allow  it  to  exist 
till  the  following  year.  AVilkes,  anxious  to  secure  his 
re-election,  paid  great  attention  to  his  constituents  at 
Aylesbury,  both  by  hospitality  to  the  better  sort,  and 
by  such  other  gratifications  to  the  lower  class  as  they 
were  accustomed  to  expect.     He  thus  sunk  himself 
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deeper  and  deeper  in  pecuniary  difficulties ;  and  he 
remarked  that  he  would  never  advise  any  gentleman 
to  represent  the  town  in  which  he  resided,  for  liis  con- 
stituents would  bo  a  heavy  tax  on  his  table  and  his 
cellar.  In  consequence  of  his  embarrassments,  accord- 
ingly, he  had  begun  to  think  of  relinquishing  his  con- 
templated career  of  patriotism  in  England,  and  of  soli- 
citing some  political  appointment  abroad.  Sir  James 
Porter,  the  Minister  at  Constantinople,  had  recently 
desired  to  be  recalled ;  Wilkes,  through  ]Mr  Legge, 
applied  to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  for  the  post ;  but 
Pitt  and  Lord  Temple  secured  it  for  their  brother, 
Henry  Grenville.  Soon  after,  he  asked,  through  Lord 
Temple,  for  the  governorship  of  Canada ;  but  it  was 
given  to  Mr  Murray,  then  resident  at  Venice.  For 
two  or  three  years  afterwards  he  continued  to  direct 
his  looks  towards  those  quarters,  but  no  help  came  to 
him  from  thence. 

In  the  meanwhile  the  'North  Briton'  was  continu- 
ing its  course.  Lord  Bute  was  not  the  only  object  of 
its  satire.  Johnson,  while  he  is  quoted  to  prove  that  "a 
favourite  "  is  "  a  mean  wretch,  whose  whole  business  is 
by  any  means  to  please,"  is  sneered  at  for  having  be- 
come a  pensioner,  after  having  defined  pension  to  mean 
"  pay  given  to  a  state  hireling  for  treason  to  his  coun- 
try," and  a  pensioner  to  be  "  a  slave  of  state,  hired  by 
a  stipend  to  obey  his  master  ;  "  and  wonder  is  expressed 
that  so  much  of  the  public  money  should  have  been 
bestowed  on  the  author  of  '  London,'  and  accepted  by 
him.  Hogarth  is  attacked  throughout  a  whole  number 
on  account  of  his  print  of  "  The  Times,"  as  having  fool- 
ishly left  his  own  peculiar  walk,  and  iutruded  himself 
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on  political  ground,  where  he  is  quite  at  a  loss  how  to 
maintain  a  standing.  Yet  Hogarth,  says  Wilkes,  might 
well  succeed  in  satire,  as  he  can  effectively  show  the 
ofl'ensive  side  of  objects,  though  he  fails  utterly  in  por- 
traying what  is  fair  and  attractive.  He  "  misses  no 
flaw  in  any  production  of  nature  or  art,"  but  "  never 
catches  a  single  idea  of  beauty,  grace,  or  elegance." 
When  "  Marriage  a-la-mode  "  had  been  published,  he 
wished,  on  the  suggestion  of  the  publisher,  to  pro- 
duce a  series  of  prints  representing  a  happy  marriage  ; 
but  "  the  rancour  and  malevolence  of  his  mind  made 
him  very  soon  turn  with  envy  and  disgust  from  objects 
of  so  pleasing  contemplation."  His  favourite  "  Sigis- 
munda,"  the  labour  of  so  many  years,  is  not  human. 
But  his  genius  is  in  its  decay.  The  voyage  of  his 
little  light  bark,  which  he  has  steered  under  the  influ- 
ence of  gain  and  vanity,  must  soon  come  to  an  end. 

Wilkes  had  introduced  himself  to  Churchill,  and  as 
they  were  similarly  disposed  in  politics,  and  Churchill 
had  little  more  of  moral  principle  than  Wilkes,  they 
soon  became  intimate.  Churchill  had  brought  himself 
into  notice  the  preceding  year  by  his  satire  on  the 
players,  and,  being  equally  ready  to  satirise  any  other 
person  or  thing  (for  in  satire  only  did  he  show  literary 
power),  was  easily  induced  by  Wilkes  to  assist  him  in 
railing  in  the  pages  of  the  '  North  Briton.'  Hence- 
forth Wilkes  and  Churchill  could  hardly  find  terms 
sufticiently  encomiastic  in  which  to  extol  one  another. 
Churchill,  in  his  verse,  sets  Wilkes  as  a  patriot  on  a 
level  with  Algernon  Sidney ;  Wilkes,  in  the  '  North 
Briton,'  represents  Churchill  as  "  a  manly  genius,"  to 
whom  "  the  literary  world  is  indebted  for  some  of  the 
most  noble  productions  of  our  age  and  language,  which 
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will  live  and  be  admired  by  posterity  after  all  our 
short-lived  political  offspring  have  perished."  Church- 
ill's satire,  however,  was  less  effective  in  prose  than 
in  verse.  One  of  his  papers,  a  satire  on  the  Scotcli 
intended  for  the  '  North  Briton,'  he  recalled,  and  am- 
plified it  into  the  '  The  Prophecy  of  Famine,'  a  tumid 
performance,  which  yet  had  influence  enough  to  bring 
on  him  the  enmity  of  a  whole  nation.  The  unha}i})y 
Charles  Lloyd,  who  had  been  a  chum  of  Churchill's 
at  Westminster  School,  furnished  a  small  quantity  of 
very  mediocre  verse. 

Some  of  Wilkes's  sarcastic  remarks,  published  in  the 
thirteenth  number,  on  the  12th  of  August  1762,  refer- 
ring to  the  recent  coronation  of  the  King  and  Queen, 
drew  on  him  the  wrath  of  Earl  Talbot,  the  Lord  High 
Steward.  Speaking  of  pensions,  the  '  North  Briton ' 
said:  "Every  species  of  elegance  and  refinement  in  the 
polite  arts  may,  I  think,  without  censure,  be  rewarded 
with  a  pension.  A  politeness  equal  to  that  of  Lord 
Talbot's  liorse  ought  not  to  pass  unnoticed.  At  the 
coronation  he  paid  a  new,  and,  for  a  horse,  singular 
respect  to  his  sovereign.  I  appeal  to  applauding  nnd- 
titudes  (who  were  so  charmed  as  to  forget  every  rule 
of  decency,  and  to  clap  even  in  the  royal  presence), 
whether  his  or  Ids  lord's  dexterity  on  that  day  did  not 
surpass  any  courtier's.  Caligula's  horse  had  not  half 
this  merit.  We  know  how  nobly  Jie  was  provided  for. 
What  the  exact  proportion  of  merit  was  between  his 
lordship  and  his  horse,  and  how  far  the  pension  should 
be  divided  between  them,  I  will  not  take  upon  me  to 
determine.  ...  In  my  private  opinion,  however, 
the  merit  of  both  was  very  great,  and  neither  ought  to 
pass  unnoticed.     .     .     .     Some  of  the  regulations  of 
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the  courtiers  themselves  for  that  day  had  long  been 
settled  by  former  lord  stewards.  It  was  reserved  for 
Lord  Talbut  to  settle  an  etiquette  for  their  horses." 

Such  observations,  designed  to  make  Lord  Talbot 
ridiculous,  drew  from  his  lordship  a  letter  to  Wilkes 
asking  whether  he  was  the  autlior  of  the  paper. 
Wilkes  replied  that,  before  he  answered  that  inquiry, 
he  must  understand  what  right  his  lordship  had  to 
question  him  about  the  authorship  of  an  anonymous 
production  ;  but  that,  if  he  could  not  otherwise  satisfy 
his  lordship,  ho  should  always  be  ready  to  give  him 
the  satisfaction  becoming  a  gentleman.  Lord  Talbot 
rejoined  that  he  could  not  conceive  why,  if  he  did  not 
write  the  paper,  he  should  be  disinclined  to  disown  it ; 
that  he  had  questioned  him  because  lie  had  himself  de- 
clared, in  the  hearing  of  men  of  credit,  that  he  had  occa- 
sionally assisted  in  the  '  North  Briton,'  and  that  if  he 
did  not  deny  the  paper,  he  must  conclude  he  wrote  it. 
This  skirmishing  correspondence  led  to  a  meeting  with 
pistols  at  Bagshot,  in  which  Lord  Talbot  was  attended 
by  Colonel  Berkeley,  afterwards  Lord  Bottetourt — and 
Wilkes,  who  was  just  come  from  a  debauch  at  Med- 
menham,  by  a  Mr  Harris.  Lord  Talbot,  in  a  prelimi- 
nary interview  with  Wilkes,  which  Wilkes  solicited, 
exclaimed,  in  a  violent  passion,  that  he  was  not  accus- 
tomed to  be  injured  or  insulted  ;  but  would  Wilkes 
own  the  paper  or  deny  it  ?  Wilkes  answered  that  he 
would  at  that  moment  do  neither,  but  that  lie  would 
fight,  if  liis  lordship  were  so  inclined,  and,  if  he  sur- 
vived, would  then  declare  the  truth  —  proposing,  at 
the  same  time,  that  they  should  fight  in  the  room  with 
the  door  locked,  that  there  might  be  no  possibility  of 
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interruption.  Lord  Talbot  retorted  that  this  would 
be  mere  butcliery ;  that  Wilkes  was  a  murderer,  and 
wanted  to  kill  him,  though  he  had  never  in  the  least 
offended  Wilkes.  Then,  becoming  calmer,  and  express- 
ing admiration  of  Wilkes's  courage,  he  conversed  a  wliile 
with  him  and  the  seconds  on  indifferent  subjects,  till, 
growing  excited  again,  he  told  Wilkes  that  he  was  an 
unbeliever,  and  wished  to  be  killed.  Wilkes  smiled, 
and  remarked  that  they  were  not  met  to  settle  articles 
of  faith,  but  points  of  honour.  At  last  it  was  arranged 
that  they  should  fight  in  a  garden  adjoining  the  inn. 
Both  fired  together,  but  both  without  effect ;  and  Wilkes 
walked  up  to  Lord  Talbot  and  told  liiiu  that  he  acknow- 
ledged the  paper.  Lord  Talbot  paid  him  the  highest 
encomiums  on  his  courage,  and  told  him  that  he  would 
declare  everywhere  that  he  was  the  noblest  fellow  God 
ever  made ;  and  the  matter  ended  in  the  principals 
and  seconds  supping  together.  This  is  Wilkes's  own 
account  of  the  affair  in  a  letter  to  Lord  Temple ;  but 
there  is  no  reason  for  doubting  its  truth,  for,  besides 
that  Wilkes  did  not  want  courage,  he  afterwards  sent 
a  copy  of  the  letter  to  the  '  Political  Kegister,'  and 
would  hardly  have  published  a  misrepresentation  which 
there  were  witnesses  to  contradict.  But  as  to  Wilkes's 
part  in  the  proceeding,  it  is  very  well  observed  by  the 
author  of  Wilkes's  Life,  prefixed  to  the  '  Letters  to 
his  Daughter,'  that  when  he  had  driven,  by  ridicule 
and  contumacy,  an  opponent  into  a  challenge,  it  would 
have  been  but  a  proper  mark  of  generosity  to  have 
withheld  his  fire.  lie  was  at  liberty  to  expose  his 
own  life  to  Lord  Talbot  by  his  obstinacy,  but  he  had 
no  right  to  aim  at  Lord  Talbot's, 
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CHAPTER    II. 

Wilkes  dedicates  the  'Fall  of  Mortimer'  to  Lord  Bute— Publishes  No. 
XLV.  of  the  '  North  Briton  ' — Character  of  it— General  warrant  issued 
for  the  apprehension  of  all  concerned  in  it— Wilkes  arrested — His 
papers  seized — Refuses  to  answer  questions — Is  sent  to  the  Tower — Is 
brought  before  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas— Is  remanded  to  the  Tower 
— Deprived  of  his  colonelcy — Chief-Justice  Pratt  decides  that  his  com- 
mitment, as  he  was  a  member  of  Parliament,  must  be  deemed  invalid 
— His  impudent  letter  to  the  Secretaries  of  State— Actions  against  the 
Secretaries  of  State  and  others  for  illegal  apprehensions— Results  of 
them — Wilkes  reprints  the  '  North  Briton,'  and  publishes  the  'Essay- 
on  Woman  ' — Is  challenged  in  Paris  by  a  Captain  Forties — Meeting  of 
Parliament— His  Majesty's  message  about  Wilkes— Parliament  orders 
No.  XLV.  to  be  burnt  as  a  libel— Wilkes's  duel  with  Martin— Com- 
plaint of  him  by  Bishop  Warburton  in  the  House  of  Lords—  Is  ordered 
to  attend  in  Parliament  to  answer  the  charges  against  him — Declines  to 
comply,  pleading  illness — Goes  off  to  Paris. 

In  the  year  1763  Wilkes  published  an  edition  of  Ben 
Jonson's  '  Fall  of  Mortimer,'  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
fixing to  it  a  sarcastic  dedication  to  the  Earl  of  Bute, 
intimating  that  George  III.  was  held  in  no  less  sub- 
jection by  Bute  and  the  Princess-Dowager  of  Wales, 
with  whom  slander  declared  Bute  to  be  too  intimate, 
than  Edward  II.  had  been  by  Queen  Isabella  and  her 
minion,  Eoger  Mortimer,  an  upstart  who  "  excluded 
the  first  nobles  of  England  from  the  King's  councils, 
and  disposed  of  all  places  of  profit  and  trust,"  and, 
though  the  young  King  had  been  victorious  over  the 
Scots,  "  hastily  concluded  with  that  nation,  on  his  own 
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responsibility,  and  from  personal  motives  of  power 
and  ambition,  an  ignominious  peace,  by  whicli  he  sac- 
rificed the  justest  claims  of  conquest."  The  irony  in 
this  dedication  is  one  of  Wilkes's  most  ingenious  dis- 
plays. Other  Scotchmen  besides  Bute  receive  a  por- 
tion of  the  dedicator's  satire,  as  Gilbert  Elliot,  Alexan- 
der Wedderburne,  the  author  of  '  Douglas/  and  Mallet, 
alias  Malloch.  Arthur  Murphy,  too,  is  attacked  as 
the  supporter  of  Lord  Bute  in  the  paper  called  the 
'Auditor.'  Lord  Bute,  it  is  remarked,  was  fond  of 
private  tlicatricals,  and  on  the  occasion  of  his  appearing 
as  Lotliario  at  the  Duchess  of  Queensberry's,  Frederick, 
Prince  of  Wales,  exclaimed,  "  In  this  character  Bute 
does  not  act."  He  is  entreated  by  Wilkes  to  join  with 
Murphy  in  "  perfecting  the  weak  scenes  "  of  Ben  Jon- 
son's  tragedy,  and  making  the  play  complete ;  for,  adds 
Wilkes,  "  it  is  the  warmest  wish  of  my  heart  that  the 
Earl  of  Bute  may  speedily  complete  the  story  of  lioger 
Mortimer." 

As  the  '  North  Briton '  was  established  expressly 
with  the  object  of  assailing  Lord  Bute  and  his  Admin- 
istration, it  might  have  been  expected  to  cease  when 
Lord  Bute  resigned  and  the  Administration  was  changed. 
The  last  number  but  one,  the  forty-fourth,  was  published 
on  the  2d  of  April  1703,  and  Lord  Bute  resigned  on 
the  8th  of  that  month.  W^ilkes  then  went  over  to 
Paris  with  his  daughter,  and  it  is  thought  that  the 
*  North  Briton '  would  possibly  have  been  altogether 
dropped,  had  it  not  been  for  an  accident  which  gave 
rise  to  the  notorious  No.  XLV.  Mr  Grenville  having 
succeeded  Lord  Bute,  sent  his  brother,  Earl  Temple, 
apparently  as  a  compliment,  a  copy  of  the  King's  speech, 
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which  was  to  be  delivered  on  the  following  day,  the 
19th  of  April.  Pitt,  afterwards  Earl  of  Chatham,  was 
present  when  the  letter  containing  the  copy  was  re- 
ceived, and  both  of  them  expressed  great  displeasure 
at  the  speech,  especially  the  passage  relating  to  the 
King  of  Prussia.  During  the  discussion,  Wilkes,  who 
had  just  returned  from  Paris,  happened  to  call  on 
Lord  Temple,  and  being  admitted,  heard  many  of  the 
remarks,  which,  when  he  returned  home,  he  committed 
to  paper ;  and  from  them,  with  some  additions  of  his 
own,  he  manufactured  No.  XLV.,  which  was  published 
April  23d. 

Much  of  the  matter,  and  many  of  the  expressions, 
in  this  famous  production,  were  such  as  could  hardly 
be  allowed  to  pass  without  strong  animadversion. 
The  speech  itself  is  pronounced  to  be  "  the  most  aban- 
doned instance  of  Ministerial  effrontery  ever  attempted 
to  be  imposed  on  mankind."  "  I  am  in  doubt,"  says 
the  writer,  "  whether  the  imposition  is  greater  on  the 
sovereign  or  on  the  nation.  Every  friend  of  his  country 
must  lament  that  a  prince  of  so  many  great  and  ami- 
able qualities  can  be  brought  to  give  the  sanction  of 
his  sacred  name  to  the  most  odious  measures  and  the 
most  unjustifiable  public  declarations."  As  to  the 
paragraph  respecting  the  King  of  Prussia,  in  which  the 
King  of  England  is  made  to  say  that  "  the  powers  at 
war  with  his  good  brother  have  been  induced  to  agree 
to  such  terms  of  accommodation  as  that  great  prince 
has  approved,"  the  '  North  Briton '  declares  that  the 
"  infamous  fallacy  of  this  whole  sentence  is  apparent 
to  all  mankind  ;  for  it  is  known  that  the  King  of  Prus- 
sia did  not  barely  approve,  but  absolutely  dictated,  as 
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conqueror,  every  article  of  the  terms  of  peace."  The 
speech  speaks  of  the  spirit  of  concord  spreading  through 
the  land ;  but  the  '  North  Briton,'  asserts  that  the  tax 
upon  cider,  -which  had  just  been  imposed,  and  which 
rendered  private  houses  liable  to  search,  must  excite  a 
spirit  of  discord,  and  a  sjm'it  of  liberty  to  resist  oppres- 
sion ;  resistance  "  warranted  by  the  spirit  of  the  Eng- 
lish Constitution."  The  Administration  are  termed  "  a 
weak,  disjointed,  incapable  set ;  1  will  call  them,"  says 
the  writer,  "  anything  but  Ministers — by  whom  the 
favourite  still  meditates  to  rule  this  kingdom  with  a 
rod  of  iron." 

Upon  this  abusive  tirade  the  Ministry  immediately 
took  the  opinions  of  the  Attorney  and  Solicitor  General, 
^Ir  Charles  Yorke,  and  Sir  Fletcher  Norton,  who  re- 
plied that  the  paper  was  in  their  judgment  "  an  infa- 
mous and  seditious  libel,  tending  to  inflame  the  minds 
and  alienate  the  affections  of  the  people  from  his 
Majesty,  and  excite  them  to  traitorous  insurrections 
against  his  Government."  It  was  resolved  to  prosecute 
the  authors,  printers,  and  publishers  of  the  paper.  Lord 
Halifax,  one  of  the  Secretaries  of  State  for  the  Home 
Department,  issued  what  was  called  a  general  warrant, 
authorising  four  of  his  Majesty's  messengers  in  ordi- 
nary, with  the  aid  of  a  constable,  to  apprehend,  and 
bring  before  the  Secretary  of  State,  the  authors,  print- 
ers, and  publishers  of  the  '  North  Briton,'  No.  XLV., 
and  to  seize  their  papers ;  but  mentioning  no  one  by 
name  except  Kearsley,  the  printer.  The  first  person 
that  they  seized,  however,  was  not  Kearsley,  but  Leech, 
apprehending  him  and  his  journeymen  and  servants, 
though  there  w^as  no  ground  for  suspecting  him  of  con- 
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iiection  with  the  paper  except  that  Wilkes  had  been 
seen  going  into  his  house.  When  Kearsley,  who,  though 
a  printer,  was  only  the  publisher  of  the  '  North  Briton,' 
was  at  last  seized,  he  stated  that  he  knew  nothing  of 
the  author,  but  that  Wilkes  gave  orders  for  the  print- 
ing, and  that  Churchill  received  the  profits  from  the 
sale.  Balfe,  the  real  printer,  was  then  apprehended, 
being  the  forty-eighth  person  taken  into  custody  under 
this  general  warrant.  On  his  evidence,  and  that  of 
Kearsley,  and  with  the  sanction  of  the  Solicitors  to  the 
Treasury,  Lord  Egremont,  the  other  Secretary  of  State, 
authorised  the  messengers  to  seize  the  person  and  papers 
of  Wilkes  on  the  same  warrant,  directing  them,  if  neces- 
sary, to  enter  his  house  even  at  midnight  for  that  pur- 
pose. AVilkes,  going  out  early  the  next  morning,  was 
arrested  by  one  of  the  messengers,  on  his  return,  at  his 
own  door,  and  asking  to  see  the  warrant,  and  not  find- 
ing his  name  in  it,  declared  that  he  would  yield  no 
obedience  to  it,  but  that  if  the  messenger  attempted  to 
enforce  it,  he  would  kill  him  in  the  street.  He  then 
opened  his  door,  and  the  four  messengers  followed  him 
in.  Just  at  that  moment  Almon  the  bookseller  called 
on  him,  whom  he  privately  requested  to  acquaint  Lord 
Temple  with  the  affair.  Lord  Temple,  on  receiving 
this  information,  desired  his  attorney  to  apply  to  the 
Court  of  Common  Pleas  for  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus  to 
bring  Wilkes  before  the  Court. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  four  messengers,  with  con- 
stables and  assistants  to  the  number  of  thirteen  in  all, 
put  Wilkes  into  a  chair,  and  carried  him  to  Lord  Hali- 
fax's house,  which  was  in  the  same  street  with  Wilkes's. 
Lord  Halifax  had  previously  sent  several  civil  messages 
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to  Wilkes  to  request  liiin  to  come  ;  but  Wilkes  replied 
that  he  had  not  the  honour  of  his  lordship's  acquain- 
tance. Finding  resistance  useless,  however,  he  thought 
fit  to  comply  peaceably.  As  soon  as  he  arrived,  the 
messengers  were  ordered  to  return  to  his  house  and 
seize  his  papers  ;  an  order  which  was  executed  by  them 
in  the  presence  of  liobert  Wood,  the  Under-Secretary 
of  State,  and  Webb,  the  Treasury  Solicitor.  Lord 
Temple  and  several  other  gentlemen,  who  had  come  to 
see  Wilkes,  also  witnessed  the  transaction.  The  offi- 
cers opened  his  bureau  and  drawers,  and  put  his  papers 
into  a  sack,  at  the  mouth  of  which  lay  his  will  and  his 
pocket-book.  The  writ  of  habeas  corjpus  was  evadfed  by 
the  transference  of  Wilkes  to  different  messengers,  so 
that  those  to  whom  the  writ  was  addressed,  two  of  the 
four  who  apprehended  Wilkes,  might  say  that  they  had 
him  not  in  custody. 

Wilkes,  being  examined  by  Lords  Egremont  and 
Halifax,  and  refusing  to  answer  their  questions,  or  to 
say  anything  that  would  criminate  either  himself  or 
any  one  else — professing  himself  a  warm  friend  to  the 
house  of  Brunswick,  but  expressing  his  belief  that 
"  no  prince  had  ever  the  misfortune  of  being  served  by 
such  ignorant,  insolent,  and  despotic  Ministers" — was 
committed  to  the  Tower,  with  orders  that  he  should  be 
kept  in  close  custody,  and  that  no  one  should  be  allowed 
to  visit  him.  As  he  was  taken  off,  he  sarcastically 
observed  to  Lord  Egremont  that  he  should  prefer 
occupying  the  apartments  in  which  his  lordship's 
father  had  been  confined  when  committed  for  high 
treason.  No  other  favour  would  he  ask,  he  said,  except 
that  he  might  not  be  put  where  a  Scotchman  had  been, 
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lest  lie  should  be  infected  with  the  Scotch  disease. 
Being  ])erniitted  to  write  to  his  daughter,  then  in  Paris, 
provided  that  he  left  his  letter  open  for  inspection,  he 
sent  her  congratulations  on  being  in  a  free  country.* 

All  this  took  place  on  the  30th  of  April.  On  the  2d 
of  May  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  called  for  a  return 
to  their  writ  of  haheas  corpus  ;  and  not  receiving  any 
satisfactory  return,  directed  another  writ  to  the  Con- 
stable of  the  Tower. 

On  the  8d  of  May,  in  consequence,  Wilkes  was 
brought  to  the  bar  of  that  Court.  He  made  a  speech 
to  the  judges,  in  which,  without  acknowledging  him- 
self Itie  author  of  No.  XLV.  of  the  '  North  Briton,'  he 
observed,  in  defence  of  the  paper,  that  it  removed  all 
the  blame  of  political  miscarriages  from  the  shoulders 
of  a  prince  who  was  to  be  loved  and  honoured  as  the 
defender  of  the  cause  of  liberty,  to  those  of  a  Ministry 
who  were  to  be  regarded  as  unreasoning  despots.  As 
to  himself,  he  said,  he  could  show  himself  proof  alike 
against  corruption  and  persecution.  Sergeant  Glynn, 
who  seems  to  have  been  glad  of  the  opportunity  to  act 
as  his  counsel,  argued  that  his  commitment  was  not 
valid.  This  question  the  Court  took  time  to  consider, 
and  adjourned  to  the  6th  of  May,  remanding  Wilkes 
in  the  meanwhile  to  the  Tower,  but  relaxing  the  close 
custody  in  which  he  had  previously  been  kept.  As  he 
left  the  hall,  a  mob  saluted  him  with  loud  acclama- 
tions, and  many,  who  thought  him  right  in  resisting  the 
warrant,  visited  him  at  the  Tower. 

The  Court  adjourned  to  the  6th  of  May,  and  during 
the  interval.  Lord  Egremont,  by  command  of  his  Ma- 
*  Jesse's  Memoirs  of  George  III.,  vol.  i.  p.  192. 
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jesty,  signified  to  Earl  Temple,  as  lord-lieutenant  of 
Biickiiigliiuusliire,  that  the  King  judged  it  improper 
that  Wilkes  should  continue  any  longer  to  he  colonel 
of  the  militia  ;  and  Lord  Temple  signified  his  Majesty's 
pleasure  to  him  accordingly. 

When  Wilk(>s  was  again  brought  up  l)efore  the  Court 
of  Common  Pleas,  the  Lord  Chief-Justice  Pratt,  after- 
wards Lord  Camden,  gave  it  as  the  opinion  of  the  Court 
that,  according  to  precedent,  whenever,  in  a  charge 
against  a  person,  a  nice  combination  of  circumstances 
afforded  ground  for  suspicion  of  facts,  a  magistrate  was 
considered  to  be  authorised  to  commit,  even  though  he 
had  received  no  particular  information  as  to  the  charge, 
and  that  the  commitment  of  Wilkes  was,  therefore,  not 
to  be  deemed  illegal ;  but  that,  as  to  the  privilege  of  a 
member  of  Parliament,  there  were  bu.t  three  things  that 
could  affect  it,  treason,  felony,  and  breach  of  the  peace ; 
and  as  the  writing  of  a  libel,  of  which  Wilkes  was 
accused,  was  no  one  of  the  three,  though  it  might  have 
a  tendency  to  produce  the  last,  it  could  not  be  thought 
sufficient  to  annul  the  privilege  of  Parliament,  and 
Wilkes  must  accordingly  be  discharged.  Wilkes  said 
that  he  would  not  trouble  the  Court  with  his  thanks, 
but  that  the  whole  English  nation  would  thank  them, 
as  it  would  also  thank  his  defender.  Sergeant  Glynn, 
who  had  so  efficiently  pleaded  the  cause  of  liberty. 
He  was  then  followed  to  his  house,  with  loud  acclama- 
tions, by  a  huge  mob  of  the  lower  orders,  who  thought 
proper  to  waste  the  evening  in  a  display  of  bonfires  and 
illuminations. 

On  the  day  of  his  discharge  he  wrote  a  short  and 
impudent  letter  to  the  two  Secretaries  of   State,  in 
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which  he  said  :  "  On  my  return,  I  find  tliat  my  house 
has  been  robbed,  and  am  informed  that  the  stolen 
goods  are  in  the  hands  of  one  or  both  of  your  lord- 
ships. I  therefore  insist  that  you  forthwith  return 
them."  Sergeant  Glynn  saw  the  letter  before  it  was 
sent,  and  approved  of  it ;  and,  what  was  more  sur- 
prising, it  had  the  approbation  of  Lord  Temple.  Next 
morning  he  attempted  to  get  a  warrant  at  Bow  Street 
for  searching  the  Secretaries'  houses,  but  the  magistrate 
refused  to  oblige  him.  The  Secretaries,  in  answer  to 
his  letter,  noticed  "the  scurrilous  and  indecent  ex- 
pressions" in  it,  and  told  him  that  his  papers  had  been 
seized  because  he  was  charged  with  being  the  author  of 
"  an  infamous  and  seditious  libel,"  for  which  libel,  not- 
withstanding his  discharge  from  the  Tower,  his  jMajesty 
had  ordered  his  Attorney-General  to  prosecute  him  ; 
adding,  that  such  of  his  papers  as  did  not  tend  to  prove 
his  guilt  would  be  restored  to  him.  As  to  the  prosecu- 
tion by  the  Attorney-General,  Wilkes,  when  informa- 
tion was  exhibited  against  him  in  the  Court  of  King's 
Bench,  stood  out,  and  declined  to  appear,  declaring 
that  the  serving  him  with  the  subpoena  was  another 
violation  of  the  privileges  of  Parliament.* 

Lord  Temple,  probably  for  taking  part  with  Wilkes, 
was,  on  the  7th  of  May,  removed  from  the  lord-lieuten- 
ancy of  Buckinghamshire,  and  Lord  le  Despenser,  two 
days  afterwards,  was  appointed  in  liis  room.  It  was 
then  concerted  between  Lord  Temple  and  Wilkes  that 
actions  should  be  brought  against  the  Secretaries  of 
State,  the  Under-Secretary  Wood,  the  King's  messen- 
gers, and  the  Solicitor  to  the  Treasury,  for  having 
*   Almon,  vol.  ii.  p.  3  ;  North  Briton,  vol.  iii.  p.  29,  33. 
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illegally  apprehended  Wilk(>s,  and  many  other  persons, 
under  the  "  general  warrant."  Lord  Teni])]e  supplied 
the  funds  for  coninieneing  these  actions— WilkL's's  ex- 
chequer having  been  long  at  the  lowest — hut  did  not 
appear  in  the  proceedings,  each  aggrieved  individual 
acting  for  himself.  The  first  plaintiff  was  one  of  the 
journeymen  printers  that  had  been  taken  into  cus- 
tody. He  brought  his  action,  on  the  Gth  of  July, 
against  the  King's  messengers,  and,  as  Chief-Justice 
Pratt  left  the  matter  free  to  the  jury,  obtained  a  ver- 
dict for  £300  damages.  All  the  other  persons  that 
had  been  similarly  arrested  also  brought  actions,  and 
all  recovered  damages ;  but,  in  every  one  of  the  cases, 
the  counsel  for  tlie  Crown  tendered  a  bill  of  excep- 
tion against  the  verdict.  The  expenses  thrown  upon 
the  State  officers  were  defrayed  by  the  Crown ;  and 
Lord  North,  at  a  subsequent  period,  acknowledged 
that  these  law  proceedings  had  cost  the  Government 
more  than  £100,000. 

Wilkes  brought  an  action  against  Wood,  the  Under- 
Secretary  of  State,  which  was  not  tried  till  the  Gth  of 
December,  when  he  obtained  from  the  jury  £1000 
damages.  Webb,  the  Solicitor  to  the  Treasury,  who 
was  called  as  a  witness  on  Wood's  trial,  swore  that 
Wood,  who  was  charged  with  having  unlocked  Wilkes's 
bureau  and  drawers,  had  no  key  in  his  hand  at  the 
time;  but  for  this  evidence  he  was  indicted  for  per- 
jury, and  the  jury  deliberated  long  before  they  acquitted 
him ;  and  before  Wilkes's  action  against  him  came  on 
for  trial  he  died.  Lord  Egremont,  too.  Lord  Halifax's 
colleague,  died  about  the  same  time ;  if  he  had  lived, 
it  was  Wilkes's  intention  to  call  him  out  for  what  he 
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termed  his  lordship's  insolence  to  liim.  As  for  the 
action  against  Lord  Halifax  himself,  his  lordship 
evaded  it  by  various  legal  artifices,  and  at  length  by 
standing  out  in  contempt  of  court  till  Wilkes  was 
outlawed,  when  he  could  plead  that,  as  an  outlaw,  he 
could  not  maintain  any  action.* 

Yov  a  time  Wilkes  had  rather  the  advantage  of  his 
adversaries.  We  must  look  back  a  little  to  see  how 
a  scheme  of  his  own,  which,  partly  from  spontaneous 
impulse,  and  partly  on  the  persuasions  of  others,  he 
soon  after  proceeded  to  carry  into  execution,  put  him 
into  their  power.  He  had  imagined,  and  been  encour- 
aged to  believe,  that  a  new  edition  of  the  'North  Briton,' 
corrected  and  printed  by  himself,  would  have  an  exten- 
sive sale,  and  put  a  large  sum  of  money  into  his  pocket. 
He  accordingly  set  up  a  press  in  his  own  house,  and 
engaged  several  printers,  for  the  purpose  of  reprinting 
the  '  North  Briton,'  and  printing  some  other  matters,  and 
thus  gave  the  Government  the  means  of  obtaining  that 
evidence  against  him  which  they  miglit  otherwise  have 
failed  to  secure ;  for  previously  the  Ministry  had  no 
proof  that  he  was  either  the  writer  or  editor  of  the 
'North  Briton.'  Lord  Temple  denounced  the  pro- 
ceeding as  madness,  and  offered  Wilkes,  in  the  hear- 
ing of  Almon,  the  bookseller,  any  sum  of  money  if  he 
would  remove  the  press,  but  Wilkes  would  listen  to 
no  remonstrances. 

As  early  as  the  month  of  May  in  this  year,  1763,  he 

engaged,  with   others,    one  Michael  Curry,  a  printer 

from   Norwich,    to   work   at    his   private   press,   and 

boarded  and  lodged  him  in  his  own  house.     One  of 

*  North  Criton,  vol.  iii.  p.  151. 
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the  things  which  he  cniphjyed  him  to  print  was  an 
obscene  poem  called  '  An  Kssay  on  Woman/  a  doggerel 
parody  on  Pope's  '  Essay  on  Man,'  with  notes  to  which 
Bishop  Warburton's  name  was  attached.  This  trash 
Curry  was  to  print  by  himself  in  secret,  allowing  no 
other  person  whatever  to  see  it.  He  was  to  work 
off  only  twelve  copies,  wliich  were  to  be  delivered  into 
Wilkes's  own  hands.  This  injunction  Curry  did  not 
observe,  but  worked  off  a  thirteentli  copy  for  his  own 
gratification  ;  and  ihnn  his  carelessness,  as  he  after- 
wards stated,  four  pages  of  it  fell  into  the  hands  of 
one  Jennings,  another  of  Wilkes's  printers,  who  let  it 
be  shown  to  a  Mr  Farmer,  a  ]\Ir  Faden,  and  the  Rev. 
Mr  Kidgell,  chaplain  to  Lord  March.  Farmer,  find- 
ing that  the  rest  of  the  poem  was  in  the  possession  of 
Curry,  made  application  to  him  for  the  whole,  say- 
ing that  ho  wanted  it  to  oblige  a  lioman  Catholic 
gentleman,  and  offering  him  two  guineas  for  it. 
Curry  refused  to  part  with  the  copy ;  but  went  to 
Churchill  the  next  day,  and  asked  him  whether  any 
harm  could  come  to  Wilkes  on  account  of  the  '  Essay 
on  Woman ; '  Churchill  replied  that  there  could  not. 
Soon  after,  he  was  asked  by  Faden  to  let  the  copy  be 
shown  to  a  nobleman,  who  was  ready  to  give  a  large 
sum  for  it,  and  to  give  security  to  any  amount  that 
the  copy  should  be  returned.  Faden  intimated,  at  the 
same  time,  that  there  was  a  report  that  Wilkes  in- 
tended to  prosecute  Curry  for  having  stolen  the  copy 
of  the  Essay.  Being  thus  pestered  with  promises  and 
intimidations,  he  at  last  gave  up  the  copy  to  Faden, 
who  gave  him  five  guineas  as  a  security  that  he  would 
return  it,  and  took  him  the  same  evening  to  the  house 
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of  Webb,  the  Solicitor  to  the  Treasury,  where  he  found 
Kidgell.  Webb  told  him  to  make  himself  easy,  as 
the  Government  would  take  care  of  him  if  he  would 
give  evidence  against  Wilkes ;  and  for  several  weeks 
afterwards  he  was  boarded  and  lodged  in  Webb's 
house.  When  the  proceedings  against  Wilkes  came 
on,  he  was  carried  before  the  House  of  Lords  to  give 
evidence,  and  a  few  days  subsequent  was  taken  by 
Webb  to  Lord  Sandwich,  who  told  him  that  he  had 
saved  the  nation,  and  that  he  might  depend  on  any- 
thing that  was  in  his  power.  Curry  thanked  his  lord- 
ship for  his  good  intentions,  and,  observing  that  he 
was  then  without  money,  was  in  consequence  supplied, 
under  the  superintendence  of  Webb,  by  one  of  the 
King's  messengers,  named  Carrington,  with  a  guinea 
and  a  half  a-week  for  live-and-twenty  weeks.  Webb 
then  employed  him  to  compromise  the  verdicts  with 
the  other  printers  who  had  been  arrested  under  the 
general  warrant,  a  commission  which  he  effected  for 
the  sum  of  £120  for  each  ;  and  received  for  his  trouble 
£233,  6s.  8d.  His  affairs  with  Webb  being  thus  brought 
to  an  end,  and  his  life,  like  that  of  many  informers, 
being  rendered  uneasy  to  him  by  his  follows,  he  quitted 
London. 

At  this  press  Wilkes  printed  accounts  of  the  pro- 
ceedings against  him,  and  sold  them  at  a  guinea  apiece. 
But  growing  weary  of  this  business,  he  went  off  to  Paris 
to  see  his  daughter.  There,  as  he  was  walking  in  the  street 
with  the  Lord  Palmerston  of  that  day,  he  was  met  by  a 
gentlemanly-looking  person,  who,  asking  if  his  name 
was  Wilkes,  and  receiving  an  answer  in  the  affirmative, 
said  that  as  Mr  Wilkes  had  slandered  the  nation  in  the 
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'  North  Briton,'  he  must  fight  liiin;  decLaring  liimself  to 
be  Captain  John  Forbes,  a  Scottish  officer  in  the  French 
service.  Wilkes  desired  him  to  find  a  second,  who  niight 
attest  that  he  was  what  he  represented  himself  to 
be.  A  time  being  appointed,  AVilkes  was  ready  with 
a  second,  but  Forbes  came  without  one.  He  neverthe- 
less persisted  in  provoking  Wilkes  to  fight,  but  Wilkes 
refused,  unless  he  found  a  second.  In  the  course  of 
the  day  the  military  authorities  at  Paris  got  knowledge 
of  the  affair,  and  put  Wilkes  under  arrest,  but  released 
him  on  his  giving  his  parole  not  to  break  the  peace 
in  France.  Two  Scottish  officers  afterwards  called 
on  Wilkes,  and  disavowed,  for  themselves  and  their 
fraternity,  all  participation  in  Forbes's  proceedings. 
Forbes  hid  himself  and  escaped  to  England,  where,  it 
is  said,  soon  after  his  arrival,  he  received  a  letter  from 
Lord  Sandwich,  then  Secretary  of  State,  desiring  him 
to  embark  for  Portugal,  as  he  would  be  received  into 
the  Portuguese  service ;  and  this  circumstance  gave 
rise  to  a  suspicion  that  Forbes  had  been  incited  by 
the  Ministry,  or  by  some  influential  member  of  it,  to 
attack  Wilkes. 

When  this  affair  was  ended,  he  immediately  resolved 
on  returning  to  England  to  bring  his  case  and  his 
character  before  Parliament  in  November.  Three  days 
before  Parliament  met,  he  published  another  political 
paper,  which  he  called  No.  XLVI.  of  the  '  North  Briton,' 
a  tirade  against  three  of  the  Ministers,  to  whom  he  said 
Lord  Bute  had  delegated  his  omnipotent  authority — 
Lord  Holland,  George  Grenville,  the  imposer  of  the  tax 
upon  cider,  and  the  Earl  of  Sandwich,  the  last  of  whom 
was  particularly  assailed,  and  declared  to  have  divested 
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himself  of  every  particle  of  virtue  and  honour,  to  have 
supportetl  the  meanest  frauds  by  perjury  and  false- 
hood, and  to  have  been  studious  to  make  his  vices 
equal  to  his  dulness  and  incapacity. 

Tarliament  met  on  the  15th  of  November.  It  had 
been  the  custom  of  the  House  of  Commons,  at  the  first 
meeting  of  a  session,  to  enter  on  the  consideration  of 
breaches  of  privileges,  if  any  were  brought  under  their 
notice,  before  all  other  matters.  Wilkes  rose  to  address 
the  Speaker  with  a  complaint  of  his  privilege,  as  a 
member  of  the  House,  having  been  violated.  But 
George  Grenville,  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  was 
prepared  with  a  message  on  the  subject  from  his 
Majesty  ;  and  the  usage  of  the  House  was  at  once  set 
aside  in  order  that  his  Majesty's  communication  might 
have  the  precedence.  The  message  was  to  the  effect 
that  John  Wilkes,  having  been  apprehended  for  trial 
at  the  instance  of  his  Majesty,  as  the  author  of  a 
seditious  and  dangerous  libel,  had,  on  pleading  his 
privilege  as  a  member  of  Parliament,  been  discharged 
out  of  custody  by  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  ;  that, 
having  been  called  upon  by  the  Court  of  King's  Bench, 
on  infornmtion  exhibited  against  him  for  the  same 
offence,  by  his  Majesty's  Attorney-General,  he  had  con- 
tumaciously declined  to  appear,  again  pleading  his 
Parliamentary  privilege  ;  and  that  his  Majesty  in  con- 
sequence, desiring  to  show  all  possible  attention  to 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  thinking  it  of  the  utmost 
importance  to  prevent  justice  from  being  eluded,  had 
directed  the  libel,  and  copies  of  the  examinations  and 
legal  proceedings  concerning  John  Wilkes,  to  be  laid 
before  the  House  for  their  consideration. 
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These  papers  being  read,  a  motion  was  made  that 
"the  paper  entitled  the  'North  Briton,'  No.  XLV.,  is  a 
scandalous  and  seditious  libel,  containing  expressions 
of  the  most  unexampled  insolence  and  contumely  to- 
wards his  J\lajesty,  the  grossest  aspersions  upon  both 
Houses  of  Parliament,  and  the  most  audacious  defiance 
of  the  authority  of  the  whole  Legislature;  and  most 
manifestly  tending  to  alienate  the  affections  of  the 
people  from  his  Majesty,  to  withdraw  them  from  their 
obedience  to  the  laws  of  the  realm,  and  to  excite  them 
to  traitorous  insurrections  against  his  Majesty's  Gov- 
ernment." Some  members  supported  an  amendment 
to  omit  the  last  clause ;  but  the  question  whether 
it  should  be  retained  being  put,  the  affirmation  was 
carried  by  273  against  111.  No.  XLV.  of  the  'North 
Briton'  was  then  ordered  by  the  House  to  be  burnt 
by  the  common  hangman. 

Wilkes  made  a  short  speech,  in  which  he  detailed 
the  treatment  that  he  had  received  from  the  Secretary 
of  State,  representing  it  as  grievous  and  unjust,  and 
saying  that  he  would  submit  his  case  to  the  judgment 
of  the  House,  and  that,  if  they  should  decide  that  he 
was  entitled  to  privilege,  he  would  then  be  ready  to 
waive  that  privilege,  and  submit  himself  to  a  jury  of 
his  countrymen. 

One  of  the  speakers  against  Wilkes  on  the  occasion 
was  Samuel  Martin,  a  secretary  to  the  Treasury,  who 
had  been  stigmatised,  on  the  imputed  suppression  or 
perversion  of  some  letter  in  the  fortieth  number  of  the 
*  North  Briton,'  published  on  the  5th  of  the  preceding 
March,  as  "  the  most  treacherous,  base,  selfish,  mean, 
abject,  low-lived,  and  dirty  fellow,  that  ever  wriggled 
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liimsclf  into  a  secretaryship."  Wilkes  had  not  then 
acknowledged  his  concern  in  the  '  North  Briton/  but 
was  universally  considered  to  be  implicated  in  the 
conduct  of  it ;  and  Martin  appropriately  observed,  in 
the  course  of  his  speech,  that  the  person  who  had 
written  of  him  in  that  paper  was  "  a  malignant  and 
infamous  scoundrel,  who  had  stabbed  him  in  the 
dark."  Next  day  Wilkes  wrote  to  him  that,  as  he 
had  complained  of  being  stabbed  in  the  dark,  though 
he  was  perhaps  not  so  much  in  the  dark  as  he  affected 
to  be,  he  would  relieve  him  of  every  pretence  of  igno- 
rance respecting  his  assailant,  and  inform  him  at  once 
that  the  veiy  passage  in  the  '  North  Briton  '  in  which 
he  had  been  named  or  alluded  to  was  written  by  John 
Wilkes.  Martin  replied  that,  as  Wilkes  had  made 
this  confession,  he  would  now  say  that  Wilkes  was  "  a 
malignant  and  infamous  scoundrel,"  and  would  offer 
him  an  opportunity  of  showing  whether  he  was  also 
cowardly.  The  result  was  a  meeting  with  pistols  in 
Hyde  Park,  in  which  each  fired  two  shots,  and  Martin's 
second  ball  lodged  in  Wilkes's  flank,  who,  bleeding 
greatly,  thought  he  was  killed,  and  desired  Martin  to 
escape  ;  an  injunction  which  he  would  not  obey  till 
other  people  came  up,  to  whose  care  Wilkes  might  be 
left.  It  should  be  observed,  in  justice  to  Wilkes,  that 
he  next  day  returned  Martin  his  letter,  that  no  evidence 
might  appear  against  him  ;  and  insisted  that,  in  case 
of  his  death,  his  relations  should  give  Martin  no 
trouble ;  but  that  Martin  did  not  at  the  same  time 
return  Wilkes's  letter,  but  kept  it  in  his  hands  till  the 
10th  of  December.  Eemarks  were  also  made  on  the 
length  of  time,  above  eight  months,  which  Martin  had 
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suffered  to  elapse  between  the  appearance  of  the  attack 
in  the  '  North  Briton  '  and  liis  own  retort  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  where  he  might  be  supposed  to  have 
begun  a  quarrel  in  expectation  that  members  would 
interpose  to  stop  it.  It  was  also  said,  on  the  report 
of  his  neighbours  in  the  country,  that  Martin  had 
spent  much  of  the  intervening  time  in  practising  at 
a  target ;  *  and  it  was  well  known  that  he  proposed 
pistols  to  Wilkes,  though  Wilkes,  as  the  party  chal- 
lenged, should  have  had  the  choice  of  weapons.  But, 
regarding  Wilkes  as  "  an  infamous  scoundrel,"  he  may 
have  deemed  it  unnecessary  to  be  scrupulous  about  the 
means  of  suppressing  him. 

On  the  23d  of  November,  while  Wilkes  was  lying 
ill  of  his  wound  at  home,  a  motion  was  made  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  that  "  the  privilege  of  Parliament 
does  not  extend  to  the  case  of  writing  and  publishing 
seditious  libels,  nor  ought  to  be  allowed  to  obstruct  the 
ordinary  course  of  the  laws  in  the  speedy  and  effectual 
prosecution  of  so  heinous  and  dangerous  an  offence ; " 
a  motion  which  was  carried  by  258  against  133. 

In  the  House  of  Lords,  at  the  same  time.  Bishop 
Warburton,  whom  Lord  Sandwich  had  roused  by 
showing  him  the  '  Essay  on  Woman,'  made  a  com- 
plaint of  breach  of  privilege  on  account  of  his  name 
being  attached  to  its  indecent  notes  ;  the  whole  being 
of  such  a  nature,  he  said,  that  it  would  be  injustice 
to  the  devil  himself  to  suppose  him  capable  of  writ- 
ing it.  Lord  Sandwich,  though  he  had  been  talking 
loosely  with  Wilkes,  not  many  days  before,  at  a  free-and- 

*  Walpole's  Eeign  of  George  III.,  vol.  i.  p.  317  ;  Jesse's  Memoirs 
of  George  III.,  vol.  i,  p,  214. 
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easy  club,  and  had  been  an  associate  with  him  at  Med- 
menham,  seconded  Warburton  by  descanting  on  the 
enormity  of  the  offence  ;  and  Lord  le  Despenser,  while 
listening  to  him,  observed  that  he  had  never  before 
heard  the  devil  preach  against  sin.  It  was  during 
the  discussion  on  this  subject  that  Lord  Chatham,  then 
Mr  Pitt,  called  Wilkes  a  blasphemer  of  his  God  and  a 
reviler  of  his  King;  terms  so  just  and  applicable  that 
AVilkes  never  forgave  them,  but  continued  a  bitter 
enemy  to  Lord  Chatham  till  his  lordship's  death. 

The  Commons,  having  passed  their  resolution,  desired 
a  conference  with  tlie  Lords  upon  the  matter ;  and  a 
conference  being  granted,  the  Upper  House  agreed  in 
the  resolution  of  the  Lower,  and  both  ordered  that  No. 
XLV.  should  be  sent  to  the  sheriffs  of  London,  to  be  burnt 
by  the  hands  of  the  common  hangman.  A  few  days 
after,  accordingly,  the  order  was  executed,  under  the 
superintendence  of  j\Ir  Slieriff  Harley,  in  front  of  the 
Eoyal  Exchange.  The  partisans  of  Wilkes  said  that 
the  copy  was  rescued  from  the  flames  by  the  mob  with 
the  loss  of  a  corner  only.  A  jack-boot  and  a  petticoat, 
too,  were  thrown  into  the  flames,  in  ridicule  of  the 
alleged  connection  between  Lord  Bute  and  the  Princess- 
Dowager.  However,  the  Ministerial  abhorrence  of  such 
productions  was  amply  shown.  If  the  sheriffs  chariot, 
and  even  the  sheriff  himself,  was,  as  it  was  said,  spat- 
tered with  mud,  he  was  recompensed  with  the  thanks 
of  the  House  of  Commons  for  his  viijour  and  firmness 
in  carrying  the  order  into  execution  in  spite  of  the  at- 
tempted obstruction  of  a  riotous  and  insolent  populace. 

On  the  1st  of  December,  it  was  resolved  by  Parlia- 
ment that,  as  there  was  evidence  ready  to  be  produced 
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that  Mr  Wilkes,  named  ia  the  examinations  laid  before 
the  House  respecting  No.  XLV.  of  the  '  North  I'riton,' 
was  the  real  autlior  and  publisher  of  that  paper,  but 
that  he  was  said  to  be  unable  to  attend  in  the  House 
from  ill  health,  he  should  be  ordered  to  appear  on  the 
8th  of  December,  if  his  health  should  then  permit,  and 
answer  to  the  charge  against  him.  As  it  was  cer- 
tified, on  medical  testimony,  that  he  was  still  ill  on 
that  day,  the  order  for  his  attendance  was  postponed 
for  another  week. 

A  few  days  afterwards  Wilkes  was  subjected  to  a 
visitation,  similar  to  that  of  Captain  Forbes  at  Paris, 
from  a  Scotchman,  who  called  himself  an  ofiicer,  and 
signed  himself,  in  a  letter  in  which  he  solicited  an  in- 
terview with  Wilkes,  Alexander  Dun.  As  he  was  sub- 
sequently heard  to  declare,  at  a  neighbouring  coffee- 
house, that  he  and  ten  more  were  resolved  to  cut  off 
Mr  Wilkes,  let  it  cost  them  what  it  would,  for  having 
written  against  Scotland,  Wilkes  was  put  on  his  guard  ; 
and  the  man  being  admitted  into  Wilkes's  house,  two 
of  AVilkes's  friends  seized  and  searched  him,  but  found 
no  offensive  weapon  on  him  except  a  penknife.  Wilkes 
procured  a  warrant  for  his  apprehension,  but  no  action 
was  taken  upon  it.  He  appeared  to  be  half  insane ; 
but  Wilkes  was  not  again  molested  by  him. 

Wilkes  had  put  himself,  for  the  cure  of  his  wound, 
under  the  care  of  Dr  Brocklesby  and  Mr  Graves.  On 
the  16th  of  December,  as  it  was  suspected  that  his 
inability  to  appear  was  but  pretended,  a  motion  was 
made  and  carried  in  the  House  of  Commons,  that,  in 
addition  to  those  two  gentlemen,  Dr  Heberdeu  and  Mr 
Ccjesar  Hawkins  should  attend  him  on  the  part  of  the 
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House  from  time  to  time,  to  watch  tlie  progress  of  his 
cure  ;  and  that  those  four  gentlemen  shouhl  he  called 
before  the  House  on  the  19tli  day  of  the  following 
January,  to  report  upon  his  case,  if  he  should  still 
profess  himself  unable  to  attend  in  his  place.  Wilkes 
received  the  order,  as  communicated  to  him  by  l)r 
Brocklesby,  with  levity  and  sarcasm,  animadverting  on 
the  superfluous  anxiety  of  the  House  of  Commons  re- 
garding his  health ;  observing  that  he  ouoht  to  take 
their  appointment  of  a  physician  and  surgeon  to  attend 
him  the  more  kindly,  as  they  appeared,  in  paying  him 
this  compliment,  to  have  exceeded  their  legal  powers  ; 
but  remarking  that,  when  they  appointed  those  gentle- 
men to  visit  him,  they  forgot  to  desire  him  to  receive 
them ;  and  that,  even  if  they  had  desired  him,  he 
certainly  should  not  comply  with  their  wishes.  Thus 
the  matter  ended. 

During  the  adjournment  of  the  House  at  Christmas, 
Wilkes,  finding  himself  something  better,  went  off, 
though  still  at  the  cost  of  much  suffering,  to  Paris, 
ostensibly  to  visit  his  daughter,  but  in  reality  to  escape 
annoyance  on  account  of  his  debts.* 

*  Life  of  Wilkes  prefixed  to  tlie  Letters  to  his  Daughter,  vol.  i. 
p.  42. 
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CHAPTER     III. 

Wilkes  meets  with  Martin  in  Paris— Sends  a  medical  certificate  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons  of  his  inability  to  attend — Genuine- 
ness of  the  certificate  questioned — Witnesses  heard  at  the  bar  of  the 
House  against  Wilkes  in  his  absence,  and  Wilkes  expelled  from  the 
House — His  complaints  of  breach  of  privilege  against  the  King's  mes- 
sengers discharged — Debate  on  the  legality  of  general  warrants,  ad- 
journed for  four  months  —  Remarks  on  the  proceedings  —  Wilkes's 
despondency  as  to  his  finances  and  prospects— His  library  and  plate 
sold — Is  outlawed — His  extraordinary  professions  of  sorrow  on  the 
death  of  Churchill — Proposes  to  write  a  history  of  England,  and  to 
edit  Churchill's  Works  —  Subscriptions  from  the  Rockingham  party 
enable  him  to  take  a  cottage  near  Naples — Hints  his  desire  of  a  place 
or  a  pension — Threatens  to  harass  the  Ministry  if  something  is  not 
done  for  him — Returns  in  desperation  to  London — Lord  Rockingham 
sends  him  off  with  another  small  supply  of  money — His  fresh  hopes 
when  the  Duke  of  Grafton  becomes  Minister — HLs  disappointment  and 
rage — His  second  letter  to  the  Duke  of  Grafton,  reproaching  his  Grace 
and  the  Earl  of  Chatham — Effect  of  the  letter  on  the  populace — Wilkes's 
pecuniary  resources  exhausted — Returns  again  to  London,  and  writes 
to  the  King  entreating  his  clemency. 

Martin,  who  was  also  in  Paris,  wliither  he  had  fled 
in  consequence  of  the  duel,  sent  to  inquire  about  his 
health,  and  took  the  opportunity  of  assuring  Wilkes 
that  it  was  not  his  fault  that  Wilkes's  note  was  not 
returned  to  him,  as  he  had  intrusted  it  to  Mr  Brad- 
shaw,  a  friend  of  his,  to  deliver  it ;  and  added  that,  to 
prevent  any  suspicion  of  his  appearing  in  the  House  of 
Commons  against  Wilkes,  he  should  not  present  him- 
seK  there   till   all  aiiairs   respecting   him   should  be 
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settled.  Soon  afterwards,  as  Wilkes's  wound,  accord- 
ing to  his  statement,  became  extremely  painful  and 
inflamed,  and  was  attended  with  fever,  he  sent  a  notice, 
dated  January  11,  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, that  he  should  be  unable  to  attend  in  Parliament 
on  the  19th  for  the  purpose  of  "  vindicating  the  sacred 
rights  of  the  Commons  of  Great  Britain,"  and  begged 
that  a  more  distant  day  for  the  consideration  of  his 
case  might  be  appointed.  This  notice  was  accompa- 
nied wdth  a  certificate  from  one  of  the  French  King's 
physicians,  and  a  surgeon  in  the  French  army,  stating 
that  he  would  be  incapable  for  some  time  of  removing 
from  Paris.  This  notice  and  certificate  the  Speaker 
communicated  to  the  House  when  it  assembled  on  the 
19tli,  but  observed  that  the  certificate  was  not  authen- 
ticated before  a  notary  public,  nor  were  the  signatures 
to  it  in  any  way  verified.  A  motion  was  then  made 
to  the  effect  that  John  Wilkes,  Esq.,  a  member  of  this 
House,  having  been  repeatedly  required  to  attend  in 
his  place  to  answer  the  charge  of  being  the  author  and 
publisher  of  the  '  North  Briton '  No.  XLV. ;  having  been 
from  time  to  time  excused  from  attendance  on  account 
of  ill  health ;  having  refused  to  receive  the  physician 
and  surgeon  appointed  by  the  House  to  report  on  his 
condition  ;  and  having,  moreover,  withdrawn  himself 
into  a  foreign  country  without  assigning  to  the  House 
a  sufficient  cause,  is  guilty  of  contempt  of  the  authority 
of  Parliament,  and  that  the  House  will  no  longer  delay 
to  hear  evidence  on  the  said  charge.  This  motion  was 
carried  by  a  majority  of  275  to  70.  Several  of  the 
persons  who  had  been  desired  to  attend  at  the  House 
on  that  day  were  then  examined  at  the  bar  in  support 
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of  the  charge.  Three  attempts  were  made  by  the  party 
that  favoured  AVilkes  to  liave  the  matter  adjourned, 
but  were  defeated,  after  three  divisions,  by  overwhelm- 
ing majorities.  Tlie  witnesses  continued  to  be  heard 
till  past  four  on  Friday  morning,  when  it  was  resolved, 
on  the  evidence  which  had  been  produced,  that  John 
Wilkes,  Esq.,  was  guilty  of  publishing  the  false,  scandal- 
ous, and  seditious  libel,  No.  XLV.  of  the  'North  Jkiton,' 
a  production  tending  to  do  the  greatest  mischief  to 
the  Government  and  the  nation ;  and  that  the  said 
John  Wilkes,  Esq.,  should  for  that  offence  be  expelled 
from  the  House.  On  the  same  day,  a  writ  was  issued 
for  electing  a  new  member  for  Aylesbury  in  his  stead. 

Being  informed  that  his  medical  certificate,  un- 
attested, had  been  deemed  insufficient,  he  sent  the 
Speaker  another  with  proper  attestations,  with  a  letter, 
in  which  he  observed  that  he  did  not  think  such  attes- 
tations had  been  necessary  among  gentlemen ;  and 
added,  in  his  usual  strain  of  tirade,  that  he  was  sure 
"  the  faithful  historian's  page  would  do  justice  to  the 
uprightness  of  his  intentions,  to  his  ardent  love  of  the 
constitution  of  our  happy  island,  and  to  his  honest 
efforts  in  the  cause  of  liberty." 

Wilkes's  complaint  of  breach  of  privilege  against 
Eobert  Wood,  the  solicitor  Webb,  and  the  King's  mes- 
sengers, which  he  had  made  on  the  15th  of  Novem- 
ber in  the  preceding  year,  and  of  which  the  consid- 
eration had  been  postponed  from  time  to  time,  was 
brought  under  the  attention  of  the  House  on  Monday 
the  13th  of  February,  and  after  a  long  hearing  was 
adjourned  to  the  following  day  ;  and  the  House,  hav- 
ing continued  to  sit  till  half-past  seven  on  Wednesday 
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morning,  ordered  that  the  coniphiints  against  all  those 
persons  be  discharged. 

The  grand  qn.estion  was  then  to  be  decided,  which 
had  been  proposed  at  the  commencement  of  the  debate, 
but  had  been  adjourned — namely,  whether  a  general 
warrant  for  apprehending  the  authors,  printers,  and 
publishers  of  a  libel,  with  their  papers,  is  warranted 
by  law;,  and  the  consideration  of  this  question  was 
brought  forward  on  Friday,  February  17,  1764.  The 
motion  made  upon  it,  which  found  numerous  sup- 
porters, assumed,  after  several  amendments,  the  follow- 
ing form :  "  That  a  general  warrant  for  apprehending 
and  seizing  the  authors,  printers,  and  publishers  of 
a  seditious  and  treasonable  libel,  together  with  their 
papers,  is  not  warranted  by  law,  although  such  war- 
rant hath  been  issued  according  to  the  usage  of  office, 
and  hath  been  freqiiently  produced  to ;  and,  so  far  as 
appears  to  this  House,  the  validity  thereof  hath  never 
been  debated  in  the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  but  the 
parties  thereupon  have  been  frequently  bailed  by  the 
said  Court."  Upon  this  motion  there  was  much  debat- 
ing, which  ended  in  another  motion  being  made  that 
the  debate  be  adjourned  for  four  months — a  motion 
which  was  carried  by  232  votes  to  218.  Thus  Parlia- 
ment got  rid  of  the  question,  and  discreetly  freed  it- 
self from  the  necessity  of  declaring  a  general  warrant 
illegal ;  and  a  mischievous  demagogue,  by  freeing  the 
nation  from  such  an  evil,  produced  good  which  he  had 
not  intended,  serving  others  when  he  thought  only  of 
serving  himself 

From  the  acrimonious  feelings  manifested,  both  in 
speaking  and  writing,  by  the  weaker  party  in  all  these 
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proceedings,  it  miglit  have  seemed,  said  the  author 
of  a  pamplilet  called  '  The  Defence  of  the  Majority/ 
"  as  if  seditious  libels  were  considered  by  the  gentle- 
men of  the  minority  as  a  sort  of  harmless  sport,  a  mere 
exercise  of  wit  and  talents,  and  an  innocent  exertion  of 
the  liberty  of  the  press  Q).  10).  Or  it  might  have  been 
supposed,  he  remarks,  "  that  some  innocent  man  had 
been  oppressed  by  arbitrary  violence,  tyranny,  and 
persecution.  This  indeed,"  he  continues,  "  might 
justify  the  language  that  has  been  held,  and  the  spirit 
which  has  been  endeavoured  to  be  infused  into  the 
action.  What  will  they  find  as  the  object  of  so  much 
alarm  and  jealousy?  An  Administration  vindicating 
the  dignity  of  the  Crown,  the  authority  of  Parliament, 
and  the  general  peace  and  good  order  of  the  State ; 
not  innovating,  not  proceeding  with  haste  or  violence, 
but  submitting  their  judgments  to  the  practice  of  their 
predecessors  in  office,  exerting  such  powers  only  as 
had  been  established  by  repeated  usage,  which  had 
frequently  appeared  before  courts  of  judicature,  and 
had  never  been  questioned  in  them,  but  by  the  prac- 
tice of  those  courts  had  been  acknowledged  and  con- 
firmed."—P.  38. 

Some  letters  which  "Wilkes  wrote  to  Humphry  Cotes, 
an  attorney  who  had  acted  for  him  in  some  legal  trans- 
actions, and  to  whom  he  expresses  himself  very  freely 
about  his  affairs,  show  us  pretty  clearly  what  were  his 
circumstances  and  his  views,  his  hopes  and  his  pros- 
pects, during  the  term  of  his  forced  stay  in  a  foreign 
country.  Writing  on  the  2Uth  of  January  1764,  when 
he  had  no  doubt  of  being  expelled  from  the  House  of 
Commons,  he  asks  what  he  is  to  do.     Out  of  Parlia- 
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meiit,  he  says,  he  can  never  be  sufficiently  informed  of 
public  affairs  to  maintain  any  influence  as  a  public 
man.  If  he  is  found  guilty  of  the  publication  of  No. 
XLV.  and  the  Essay,  he  must  stay  abroad,  for  "  no  man 
in  his  senses  would  stand  jNIansfield's  sentence  on  the 
publisher  of  a  paper  declared  by  both  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment scandalous  and  seditious."  Or,  if  he  returns  home 
to  stand  his  trial,  and  then  retires,  he  must  by  so  doing 
confess  himself  indefensible.  Philipps,  indeed,  another 
attorney,  invites  him,  he  says,  to  return,  but  will  never 
persuade  him  that  he  can  return  without  risk,  for  he  is 
well  aware  of  the  fickleness  of  the  people.  "  With  all 
the  fine  things  said  and  wrote  of  me,"  he  observes, 
"  have  not  the  public  to  this  moment  left  me  in  the 
lurch  as  to  the  expense  of  so  great  a  variety  of  law- 
suits ?  I  will  serve  them  to  the  last  moment  of  my 
life  ;  but  I  will  make  use  of  the  understanding  God 
has  given  me,  and  will  owe  neither  my  security  nor 
indemnity  to  them."  As  to  the  higher  class,  he  can 
trust  none  of  them  except  Lord  Temple,  "  who  is  really 
a  superior  being,"  and  whom  he  "  almost  adores."  "  I 
may  now,  then,"  he  proceeds,  having  secured  to  Eng- 
lishmen their  liberty  and  property,  "  fall  back,  after  all 
their  huzzas,  into  the  mass  of  common  citizens.  .  .  . 
I  know  that  many  of  the  Opposition  are,  to  the  full, 
as  much  embarrassed  about  my  business  as  the  Ad- 
ministration, and  detest  it  as  much.  I  believe  most 
parties  will  rejoice  at  my  being  here."  The  King,  he 
thinks,  cannot  recede  ;  and  the  Princess-Dowager  can 
never  forgive  him.  "  What,  then,  am  I  to  expect  if  1 
return  to  England  ?  Persecution  from  my  enemies  ; 
coldness  and  neglect  from  my  friends."     His  finances. 
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he  laments,  have  been  much  hurt  by  the  expenses  of 
elections  at  Berwick  and  Aylesbury ;  and  his  daughter  s 
education  is  expensive.  He  can  live  much  cheaper  in 
Paris  than  in  London.  Perhaps,  in  the  course  of  time, 
some  event,  public  or  private,  may  happen  to  assist 
him ;  his  mother-in-law,  or  some  other  relative,  may 
die ;  and  "  a  lucky  death  often  sets  all  right."  Or,  he 
continues,  "  if  Government  means  peace  or  friendsliip 
with  me,  and  to  save  their  honour  (wounded  to  the 
quick  by  Webb's  affair),  I  then  breathe  no  longer 
hostility.  And,  between  ourselves,  if  they  would  send 
me  ambassador  to  Constantinople,  it  is  all  I  should 
wish.  Mr  Grenville,  I  am  told,  solicits  his  recall.  I 
think,  however,  the  King  can  never  be  brought  to  this 
(as  to  me  I  mean),  though  the  Ministry  would  wish 
it."  In  the  mean  time  he  commissions  Cotes  to  sell 
his  plate  and  his  library,  and  everything,  as  he  may 
judge  best.  He  is  anxious  to  have  everything  settled 
in  anticipation  of  outlawry.  He  signs  a  trust-deed, 
which  he  sends  to  Cotes,  giving  all  his  property  to  his 
daughter.  He  regards  himself  as  an  exile  for  life. 
Some  time  afterwards  he  again  speaks  of  great  debts, 
and  of  Cotes  having  declared  his  afiairs  desperate. 
But,  as  he  has  acted  "  a  great  and  noble  part  for  the 
public,"  so  in  private  life  he  will  "  act  a  fair  and 
honest  part,"  and  leave  the  rest  to  Providence.  As  to 
real  friends,  except  Cotes  himself,  "a  truly  noble  peer," 
"  the  first  poet  in  the  world,"  and  one  or  two  besides, 
he  has  none.  He  has  been  too  honest  and  too  dis- 
interested to  have  more. 

On  the  21st  of  February  proceedings  had  been  com- 
menced against  him  in  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  for 
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repuLlisliing  Xo.  XLV.  of  tlie  'Norlli  ]5i'iton,'  and  for 
printing  and  publishing  the  'Essay  f)n  AVonian;'  and 
being  found  guilty,  and  not  appearing  when  called  to 
receive  judgment,  he  was  soon  after  outlawed. 

He  continued  abroad,  and  was  to  meet  Cotes  and 
Churchill  at  Boulogne  in  October ;  but  as  he  was  not 
exact  to  his  appointment,  Churchill  had  gone  to  Bou- 
loo-ne  and  died  there  on  the  5th  of  November,  before 
Wilkes  reached  the  place.  By  his  will  he  left  Wilkes 
his  poems  to  edit  with  notes.  This  charge  Wilkes  de- 
clares he  will  execute  to  the  best  of  liis  poor  abilities. 
He  cannot  get  any  sleep  for  thinking  of  Churchill's 
death,  and  is  rendered  quite  useless.  "The  idea  of 
Churchill,"  he  says,  "  is  ever  before  my  eyes.  A  pleas- 
ing melancholy  will  perhaps  succeed  in  time,  and  then 
I  shall  be  fit  for  something.  .  .  .  My  mind  turns 
much  on  my  dear  friend's  request  about  his  works." 
His  fortitude  is  adequate  to  meet  every  affliction  but 
the  death  of  Churchill.  In  the  next  letter  he  says,  "  I 
begin  to  recover  from  the  late  cruel  blow,  but  I  believe  T 
shall  never  quite  get  over  it."  An  edition  of  Churchill 
will  be,  he  says,  one  of  "  the  future  occupations  of  his 
life."  The  edition  "  will  take  him  up  several  months, 
for  he  will  never  risk  any  crudities  with  the  public." 

On  December  12,  1764,  he  writes  :  "  I  commission 
you,  my  dear  Cotes,  to  contract  in  my  name  with  any 
bookseller  for  a  History  of  England  from  the  Kevolu- 
tion,  to  be  in  two  quarto  volumes  ;  the  first  portion  of 
manuscript  to  be  delivered  on  this  day  twelvemonth, 
the  next  this  day  two  years  ;  and  I  will  submit  the 
work  to  any  man  in  England,  the  bookseller's  friend, 
to  make  any  retrenchments  he  chooses,  but  not  a  word 
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of  addition.  This  is  the  work  for  my  fame  and  my 
purse.  .  .  .  T  will  work  for  posterity,  .  . 
and  the  world  sludl  look  after  me,  not  with  pity,  but 
with  envy  and  admiration."  "  I  will  be  in  everything 
very  prudent,"  he  adds,  in  another  letter;  "  and  my  eye 
is  ever  fixed,  not  straightly,  but  steadily,  on  my  two 
great  works,  Churchill's  edition  and  the  History." 
Similar  professions  he  makes  in  subsequent  letters  to 
his  daughter  and  to  Cotes.  He  will  dedicate  himself 
to  these  works.  He  writes  or  reads  ten  hours  a- day. 
In  one  letter  he  speaks  of  having  half  finished 
Churchill,  and  says  that  it  shall  be  jjrinted  at  Lau- 
sanne. He  has  it  at  heart  "  to  show  the  world  how 
much  he  loved  Churchill."  Winckelman  sends  him 
an  antique  alabaster  urn,  and  he  inscribes  it  to  "his 
dear  Churchill." 

It  may  surprise  the  inquirer  into  the  course  of  his 
life  to  find  him  at  the  end  of  this  year,  1764,  in  pos- 
session of  the  means,  notwithstanding  his  distressed 
circumstances,  to  start  on  a  tour  through  France  and 
Italy,  and  at  length  fixing  himself  in  an  elegant  cottage 
near  Naples.  If  Ave  desire  to  learn  from  what  source 
he  obtained  his  supplies,  we  may  gain  sufficient  infor- 
mation from  a  letter  of  Home  Tooke  to  Junius,  where 
it  is  stated  that  the  Eockingham  Administration,  which 
had  now  come  into  power,  made  up  for  him,  out  of 
their  own  private  purses,  "  a  clandestine  and  eleemosy- 
nary pension,"  the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  giving 
£300,  the  other  lords  £60  each,  and  the  lords  of 
trade  £40  each  ;  and  "  as  any  of  them  went  out  of  the 
Ministry,  their  names  were  scratched  off  the  list,  and 
they  contributed  no  longer."     The  fact  was  that  the 
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Eockingbain  party  had  joined  the  Lcdrord  Adminis- 
tration on  the  condition  that  the  proceedings  against 
Wilkes  should  be  stoj^ped  ;  but,  as  that  object  could 
not  be  effected,  they  made  up  a  pension  for  Wilkes 
among  themselves,  as  an  indemnification  to  him  for  the 
non-fulfilment  of  their  intention. 

He  took  his  cottage  at  Naples  in  Marcb  17G5,  and 
continued  to  reside  there  till  the  end  of  June.  He 
tells  his  daughter,  in  his  letters  to  her,  that  he  designs 
to  devote  himself  there  to  his  two  great  works,  his 
History  of  England,  and  his  edition  of  Churchilk  It 
is  not  probable,  from  the  little  results  shown,  that  he 
had  any  serious  intention  of  devoting  himself  to  either. 
A  residence  so  distant  from  the  libraries  and  society  of 
England  was  not  favourable  for  writing  either  on  an- 
cient English  history  or  on  a  modern  English  poet.  Of 
the  History  nothing  more  was  produced  than  an  intro- 
duction ;  and  of  the  edition  only  a  few  notes,  doing 
honour  to  AVilkes  rather  than  to  Churchill. 

Having  broken  away  from  Naples,  he  visits  Voltaire 
at  Geneva,  and  in  October  reaches  Paris,  whence  he 
writes  to  Cotes  tliat  he  is  willing  to  be  friendly  with 
the  Ministers  then  in  office.  "  I  wish,"  he  says,  "  we 
may  be  friends  in  earnest ;  and,  if  we  are,  I  will  give 
every  assistance  that  such  mean  abilities  as  mine  can 
afford  them."  Cotes  is  desired  to  make  these  feelings 
of  his  known,  as  far  as  he  can,  to  the  Government,  and 
"  to  negotiate  all  these  matters."  He  is  still  willing  to 
go  ambassador  to  Constantinople,  for  "  nothing  can  so 
effectually  heal  all  breaches  of  every  kind."  Something 
had  been  said,  as  he  had  learned  by  a  letter  of  Cotes's, 
about  getting  him  a  pension  from  some  quarter  ;  for  he 
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says, — "  The  idea  of  an  annual  sum  of  £1000  being 
paid  to  me  does  not  captivate  my  imagination. 
You  mention  that  you  do  not  yet  learn  upon  what 
establishment  or  I'und  it  is  to  be  granted ;  and  you 
desire  me  to  write  a  letter  for  you  to  deliver  to  them, 
without  mentioning,  or  even  leaving  me  to  guess,  ivlio. 
.  .  .  You  avoid  the  word  pension  with  great  care ; 
yet  I  believe  the  world  would  rather  consider  such  a 
grant  only  in  that  light,  though  I  should  myself  look 
upon  it  as  paying  very  poorly  all  the  costs  of  suit  due 
to  me."  Still  he  cannot  help  retaining  a  hankering 
after  such  a  pension,  for  he  writes  again,  a  few  days 
subsequently, — "  Living  here,  not  in  an  liotel  garni  and 
privately,  £1000  a-year  would  soon  make  me  easy  and 
independent,  as  well  as  pay  my  debts  in  time."  And 
again, — "  Mr  Fitzherbert  and  a  few  others  have  it  not  in 
their  power,  though  I  am  satisfied  it  is  warmly  in  their 
inclination — and,  if  they  could,  they  would  not  hesitate 
— to  grant  me  the  £1000  a-year  on  the  Irish  establish- 
ment for  thirty  years,  which  I  wrote  you  word  Walpole 
promised."  The  letter  in  which  this  promise  of  Wal- 
pole is  mentioned  has  not  been  made  public.  Thomas 
Walpole  was  the  person  meant,  from  whom,  as  he  tells 
his  correspondent,  he  had  borrowed  sixty  guineas  in 
I'aris,  lent  "  with  a  very  good  grace." 

The  truth  is,  as  we  learn  from  Home  Tooke,  that 
he  had  been  soliciting,  during  liis  residence  on  the 
Continent — or,  as  Tooke  phrases  it,  demanding — the 
governorship  of  Canada  or  Jamaica,  or  the  embassy  to 
Constantinople ;  or,  if  those  offices  could  not  be  given 
him,  commissioning  Mr  Thomas  Walpole  to  get  him, 
if  possible,  a  pension  on  the  Irish  establishment  of  a 
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thousand  a-year  for  thirty  years,  with  which,  and  a 
pardon,  he  declared  he  would  be  satisfied ;  hut  threat- 
ening, if  something  of  the  kind  were  not  bestowed  upon 
him,  to  write  the  Ministry  down;  expressing  himself,  as 
Tooke  says,  nearly  in  these  words :  "It  cost  me  a  year  and 
a  half  to  write  down  the  last  Administration  ;  should  I 
employ  as  much  time  upon  you,  very  few  of  you  would 
be  in  at  the  death."  Such  was  the  care  of  a  professed 
patriot  for  the  good  of  his  country  ! 

He  now  began  to  think  that  if  he  would  not  be  doomed 
to  perpetual  exile,  he  must  force  his  way  home.  The 
law  term,  he  observes  to  Cotes,  writing  on  Dec.  4, 1765, 
does  not  open  till  the  end  of  January,  and  Mansfield 
could  in  no  case  pass  sentence  before  that  time.  But 
he  "  is  told  that  a  resolution  was  formed  that  Mansfield 
should  confine  him  for  life  on  account  of  the  Essay, 
besides  a  pillory."  He  is  very  anxious  to  keep  the  case 
of  the  Essay  distinct  from  that  of  the  '  North  Briton,' 
and  of  the  pillory  he  signifies  elsewhere  that  he  is  very 
much  afraid.  He  is  therefore  in  doubt  how  to  act,  and 
wishes  that  some  of  his  best  friends  would  give  him 
their  opinions,  for  he  would  not  come  over  to  England 
against  their  decision.  But,  on  the  whole,  he  is  inclined 
to  think  that  his  presence  in  London  would  embarrass 
Ministers  and  advance  his  affairs. 

To  London  he  accordingly  returned,  and  addressed  to 
the  Ministry,  through  some  clandestine  channel,  solici- 
tations and  threats  such  as  we  have  already  noticed. 
But  "  he  found  Lord  Eockingham,"  says  Home  Tooke, 
"  something  firmer  and  more  manly  than  he  expected, 
refusing  to  be  bullied  into  what  he  could  not  perform." 
He  then  signified  that  his  funds  were  exhausted,  and 
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said  that  lie  could  not  leave  England  without  money ; 
when  "the  Duke  of  Portland  and  Lord  Piockinghani 
purchased  his  absence  with  one  hundred  pounds 
apiece."  "For  the  truth  of  what  I  advance,"  adds 
Tooke,  "  I  appeal  to  the  Duke  of  Portland,  to  Lord 
Eockinghain,  to  Lord  John  Cavendish,  to  Mr  Wal- 
pole ; — T  appeal  to  the  handwriting  of  Mr  Wilkes, 
which  is  still  extant."  This  money  was  sent  to  him 
by  Edmund  Burke,  then  private  secretary  to  Lord 
Rockingham.* 

He  then  remained  abroad,  living  chiefly  at  Paris,  till 
the  autumn  of  176G.  In  the  preceding  July  there  had 
been  another  change  of  Ministry,  the  Duke  of  Grafton 
having  succeeded  the  Marquis  of  Piockingham  as  First 
Lord  of  the  Treasury.  The  Duke's  brother,  Lord  South- 
ampton, had  spoken  to  Wilkes  several  times  at  Paris 
about  his  affairs,  and  had  dropped  words  that  induced 
Wilkes  to  think  the  Duke  favourably  disposed  to- 
wards him,  and  desirous  to  do  him  what  he  called 
justice.  The  Duke  of  Grafton  had  been  intimate  with 
Wilkes  in  the  earlier  part  of  his  political  career,  and 
continued  his  connection  with  him,  according  to 
Junius,"!'  "  loi^g  after  he  had  been  convicted  of  those 
crimes  since  represented  in  the  blackest  colours  of 
treason  and  blasphemy."  With  strong  hopes  from  his 
Grace's  support,  therefore,  he  left  his  daughter  in  Paris, 
and,  hurrying  over  to  England,  addressed,  on  the  1st  of 
November,  a  letter  to  the  Duke,  expressing  his  peculiar 
satisfaction  at  seeing  his  Grace  at  the  head  of  the  Trea- 

*  Prior's  Life  of  Burke,  vol.  i.  p.  152. 

t  Letter  to  the  Duke  of  Grafton,  April  10,  1769.     See  also  letter  of 
"  Atticus,"  Bohn's  Junius,  vol.  ii.  p.  246. 
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suiy;  his  hopes  that  he  might  congratulate  his  country 
on  such  an  appointment ;  and  his  assurances  that  he 
had  never  cherished  a  thought  inconsistent  with  the 
duty  of  a  good  subject,  and  had  never  associated  with 
traitors  to  the  liberty  of  England.  He  then  entreated 
his  Grace  to  "  lay  him  with  all  humility  at  the  feet  of 
his  sovereign,"  and  intercede  with  him,  that  the  rigour 
of  his  long  and  unmerited  exile  might  have  an  end. 
He  flattered  himself,  he  said,  that  his  conduct  would 
justify  his  Grace's  intercession  with  a  prince  distin- 
guished by  tenderness  and  goodness  to  his  subjects  ; 
and  he  felt  certain  that  his  Grace  would  second  his 
supplication  with  readiness,  for  he  was  "  sure  that  a 
heart  glowing  with  the  sacred  zeal  of  liberty  must  have 
a  favourable  reception  from  the  Duke  of  Grafton." 

In  reply  to  all  these  fine  words,  which  he  sent  after- 
wards to  the  public  prints,  the  writer  was  astonished 
to  receive  from  the  Duke  only  a  verbal  message,  that 
"Mr  Wilkes  must  write  to  Lord  Chatham;  that  the 
Duke  of  Grafton  did  nothing  without  the  concurrence 
of  Lord  Chatham."  At  such  an  unceremonious  reply 
to  his  studied  epistle  Wilkes  was  mortified  and  pro- 
voked. He  did  not  comply  with  the  Duke's  intima- 
tion ;  for  he  still  looked  to  the  influence  of  Lord  Temple, 
and  he  knew  very  well  that  Lord  Chatham  and  Lord 
Temple  were  now  at  variance,  having  disagreed,  when 
the  new  Ministry  was  formed,  about  nominations  for 
places.  Lord  Temple  afterwards  expressed  his  approval 
of  Wilkes's  determination  not  to  write  to  Lord  Chatham, 
who,  he  considered,  would  have  gone  farther  than  the 
Duke,  and  have  desired  him  to  quit  the  kingdom.  The 
Duke  of  Grafton  lon<jj  afterwards  admitted  that  neither 
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he  nor  any  one  of  his  colleagues  was  sagacious  enough 
to  see  the  policy  of  pardoning  Wilkes  * 

Finding,  therefore,  no  more  favour  from  the  new 
Ministers  than  he  had  experienced  from  their  predeces-, 
sors,  and  not  having  made  up  his  mind  for  confinement 
in  a  prison,  he  determined  to  return  to  Paris.  His 
grief  and  rage  at  the  disappointment  of  his  hopes  were 
excessive.  He  brooded  over  what  he  called  his  wrongs 
for  month  after  month,  till  at  last  he  resolved  on  giving 
vent  to  his  resentment  in  a  second  letter  to  the  Duke 
of  Grafton,  of  a  very  different  nature  from  the  first. 
He  attacked  both  him  and  Lord  Chatham  unsparingly. 
He  reproached  them  both  with  being  tools  of  Lord 
Bute  ;  a  notion  in  which  he,  in  common  with  a  large 
portion  of  the  English  people,  was  utterly  mistaken. 
In  this  epistle,  as  was  his  custom  whenever  he  could 
find  opportunity,  he  gave  a  long  statement  of  all  that 
he  had  done  and  suffered  in  the  cause  of  liberty.  He 
is  much  surprised,  he  says,  that  a  letter  from  a  late 
member  of  the  Legislature,  couched  in  most  respectful 
terms,  and  addressed  to  a  nobleman  who  had  on  a 
variety  of  occasions  testified  a  full  approbation  of  the 
writer's  conduct,  should  have  met  with  so  unpolite,  so 
unfeeling,  a  reception.  As  to  writing  to  Lord  Chatham, 
he  says,  he  could  not  think  of  supplicating  a  fellow- 
subject  for  mercy,  especially  one  who,  though  once  the 
favourite  of  his  countrymen,  had  now,  impelled  by 
"private  ambition  lurking  behind  the  shield  of  the 
patriot,"  fallen  from  the  height  of  his  glory  into  pen- 
sioned inaction.  He  then  declaims  on  the  want  of 
feeling  in  Lord  Chatham,  of  which  he  had  as  little  as 
*  Jesse's  Memoirs  of  George  III.,  vol.  i.  p.  430. 
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Lord  Mansfield,  botli  being  formed,  if  to  be  admired, 
certainly  not  beloved.  Lord  Chatham  had  received, 
he  said,  obligations  of  the  first  magnitude  from  Lord 
Temple,  "  one  of  the  greatest  characters  our  country 
could  ever  boast,"  yet  he  had  failed  to  show  Lord 
Temple  any  portion  of  gratitude  or  friendship  ;  and 
how  was  any  one  else  to  expect  kindness  from  so  mar- 
ble-hearted an  individual,  so  untrustworthy  as  a  friend, 
that,  though  he  had  flattered  Wilkes  himself  at  times, 
and  had  paid  him  compliments  on  his  poems  in  the  year 
1754,  he  had  afterwards  deserted  and  reviled  him,, 
sacrificing  him  at  the  shrine  of  the  Scottish  idol,  to 
whom  he  was  then  beginning  to  pay  homage  ?  Would 
it  have  become  him  after  this,  he  asks,  to  write  a  sup- 
pliant letter  to  Lord  Chatham  ?  Dilating  further  on 
the  character  and  conduct  of  his  lordship  as  a  Minister, 
he  says  that  "he  has  served  the  pviblic  on  all  those 
points  where  the  good  of  the  nation  coincided  with  his 
own  private  views  ;  and  in  no  other."  He  had  raised 
the  spirit  of  England  in  war,  and  even  his  most  rash  and 
extravagant  projects  had  succeeded  through  the  bravery 
of  the  British  troops  ;  and,  if  his  advice  had  been  fol- 
lowed, the  late  war  might  probably  have  terminated 
with  more  honour  to  England;  but  he  had  left  the 
constitution  of  the  country  without  the  least  obligation 
to  him ;  and,  what  was  his  greatest  fault  in  Wilkes's 
eyes,  "  had  never  once  appeared  in  earnest  about  any 
question  of  liberty."  He  reviled  Lord  Chatham  as 
being,  on  the  whole,  a  mere  successful  political  adven- 
turer, who  spent  his  life  in  culling  words,  arranging 
phrases,  and  practising  a  theatrical  manner ;  and  who 
affected  a  contempt  of  money,  but  at  last  "  disposed  of 
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his  popularity,  like  an  exchange-broker,"  for  a  title,  a 
family  pension,  and  the  lucrative  sinecure  of  the  privy 
seal.  He  even  asserts  in  this  letter,  in  reference,  as  it 
is  understood,  to  the  '  Essay  on  Woman,'  that  Lord 
Chatham  had  seen  it  some  years  before,  and  had  read 
it  with  pleasure :  "  If,"  says  he,  "  I  were  to  take  the 
declarations  made  by  himself  and  the  late  Mr  I'otter 
a  la  lettrc,  they  were  more  charmed  with  those  verses 
after  the  ninety-ninth  reading  than  after  the  first." 
The  author  of  the  '  History  of  the  Life  of  the  Earl  of 
Chatham'*  also  says  that  Wilkes,  "in  the  most  public 
manner,  asserted  that  Lord  Chatham  had  seen  and 
applauded  the  '  Essay  on  Woman'  some  years  before 
it  was  brought  forward  as  an  instrument  of  his  ruin," 
and  speaks  of  this  as  "unjustifiable  treatment  of  his 
humbler  friend."  These  alhrmations  who  shall  support 
or  refute  ? 

This  letter  to  the  Duke,  whenever  written,  was  dated, 
when  published,  "Dec.  12,  1767."  It  had  the  effect, 
like  many  other  invectives  against  authority,  of  increas- 
ing its  writer's  popularity  with  the  mob,  who  became 
more  and  more  persuaded  that  he  was  a  victim  of  per- 
secution and  greatly  to  be  pitied.  Almon  intimates 
that  offers  of  peace  and  compensation  were  made  to 
Wilkes  from  the  Ministry,  "through  a  channel,"  ho 
says,  "  which  we  are  too  near  the  time  to  reveal;"  and 
that,  as  Wilkes  thought  proper  to  reject  them,  the 
IVIinistry  were  on  that  account  the  more  exasperated 
against  him.  But  we  have  already  seen  that  Wilkes 
was  more  disposed  to  make  advances  to  the  Ministry 

*  Anonymous,  1783  ;  Dedicated  to  Earl  Camden.  Life  of  Wilkes 
prefixed  to  the  Letters  to  his  Daughter,  vol.  i.  p.  Si. 
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than  the  Ministry  to  Wilkes.  AVilkes's  pecuniary  con- 
dition was  now  desj)erate  ;  his  resources  in  England 
were  exhausted ;  and  he  was  running  into  debt  at 
Paris,  so  as  to  render  his  residence  there  uncomfortable. 
He  therefore  determined,  towards  the  end  of  the  year, 
on  returning  once  more  to  England,  his  object  being, 
as  a  general  election  was  coming  on,  to  obtain  a  seat 
in  Parliament ;  a  seat  for  London,  if  possible — if  not, 
for  Westminster.  Cotes  thought  he  might  be  assisted 
in  his  aims  by  a  subscription  from  the  public  "in  sup- 
port of  liberty,  honour,  and  gratitude."  This  scheme, 
however,  he  did  not  yet  try.  But  he  came  to  England, 
though  his  outlawry  was  still  in  force,  in  the  beginning 
of  Eebruary  1768,  and  in  the  following  month  ad- 
dressed a  letter  to  the  King  himself,  entreating  his 
clemency ;  stating  that  some  former  Ministers,  whom 
his  Majesty,  in  condescension  to  the  wishes  of  his 
people,  had  seen  fit  to  remove,  had  oppressed  him,  and 
driven  him  into  exile,  for  having  exposed  their  igno- 
rance, inefficiency,  and  dishonesty  ;  and  adding  that  he 
trusted  for  pardon  to  his  Majesty's  goodness  and  be- 
nevolence, and  that  "  every  day  of  freedom  which  his 
Majesty  might  allow  him  to  enjoy  in  his  dear  native 
land,  the  land  of  liberty,  should  give  proofs  of  his  zeal 
and  attachment  to  his  Majesty's  service."  To  this 
application  it  is  not  recorded,  we  believe,  whether  any 
reply  was  returned,  but,  if  any,  it  was  not  in  compliance 
with  the  request. 


\ 
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CHAPTER     IV. 

Wilkes  offers  himself  a  candidate  for  the  city  of  London— Is  disappointed 
— Offers  liimself  for  Middlesex,  and  is  elected— Compulsory  illumina- 
tions— Appears  voluntarily  in  the  Court  of  King's  Bench— Defends  him- 
self—His charge  against  Lord  Manstield  of  having  altered  the  records 
^Attorney-General  moves  for  his  commitment  on  the  outlawry — Lord 
Mansfield  gives  judgment  that  he  cannot  be  committed,  as  not  being 
legally  brought  before  the  Court  —Riots  among  the  populace — Attorney- 
General  procures  a  WTit  of  capias  utlai/atum  against  him — He  is  com- 
mitted to  the  King's  Bench  prison — Addresses  the  freeholders  of 
Middlesex — His  outla\vry  reversed— Sentenced  to  fine  and  imprison- 
ment—Tumultuous assemblies— Conflicts  with  the  soldiery— Subscrip- 
tions for  Wilkes — His  life  in  prison— Elected  an  alderman — Determines 
to  petition  the  House  of  Commons  on  his  case,  against  the  advice  of  his 
friends — His  injudicious  letter  to  the  public  papers — His  petition  voted 
frivolous--Is  expelled  from  the  House— Speech  of  Mr  George  Grenville 
on  the  subject — Wilkes's  reply. 

Wilkes's  letter  to  the  King,  which,  whether  from  igno- 
rance or  disdain  of  etiquette,  was  delivered  by  his 
servant  at  the  gate  of  Buckingham  Palace,  was  dated 
March  4;  and  on  the  lOtli,  in  the  midst  of  a  general 
election,  he  had  the  audacity  to  publish,  in  all  the 
newspapers,  an  address  to  the  Livery  of  London,  offer- 
ing himself  a  candidate  for  the  representation  of  the 
city.  He  declared,  in  his  customary  strain,  tliat  he 
considered  his  chief  recommendation  to  their  favour  to 
be  a  zeal  for  liberty,  which  he  had  shown,  respecting 
the  two  great  questions  of  general  warrants  and  seizure 
of  papers,  in  such  a  way,  he  thought,  as  might  place 
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him  among  those  who  have  deserved  well  of  mankind; 
and  he  assured  the  electors  that  his  ardour  for  their 
interests,  and  affection  for  their  service,  should  be 
shown  in  his  unceasing  endeavours  to  merit  their 
approbation,  "  the  most  precious  reward  to  which  he 
aspired." 

This  reward  he  was  not  destined  to  obtain.  There 
were  seven  candidates,  and  at  the  end  of  six  days' 
polling  he  stood  the  lowest  of  the  seven.  He  thanked 
his  supporters  ;  declared  that,  though  disappointed,  he 
was  not  dispirited ;  and  announced  his  intention  of 
soliciting  their  votes  as  electors  for  the  county  of 
Middlesex,  for  which  he  should  at  once  offer  himself 
a  candidate,  hoping  still  to  have  the  honour  of  serving 
them  in  the  senate. 

On  Monday  the  28th  of  March,  accordingly,  after 
an  address  promising  perseverance  in  the  best  of 
causes,  he  presented  himself,  at  nine  in  the  morning,  on 
the  hustings  at  Brentford,  and  at  the  close  of  the  poll 
found  that  he  liad  received  1292  votes,  and  Mr  Georoe 
Cooke,  who  stood  next,  827.  These  two  were  there- 
fore declared  duly  elected.  A  vast  mob  gathered  on  the 
occasion,  wlio  obliged  not  only  the  people  of  Brentford, 
but  those  also  of  London  and  Westminster,  to  illumi- 
nate their  houses,  breaking  many  windows  that  were 
left  dark,  and  among  them  those  of  the  Earl  of  Bute 
and  of  the  Mansion  House ;  and  the  following  evening 
also,  for  fear  of  damage,  there  was  a  forced  illumina- 
tion throughout  the  city.  Wilkes,  in  a  number  of 
fine  words,  congratulated  his  electors  on  their  genuine 
independence  and  patriotism,  and  begged  them  to  con- 
sider his  past  efforts  in  the  "glorious  cause  of  free- 
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dom  "  an  earnest  of  his  future  endeavours  for  the  same 
object. 

On  the  22d  of  March  Wilkes  had  sent  a  notice  to 
the  Solicitor  to  the  Treasury  that  on  the  first  day  of 
the  ensuing  term  he  would  present  himself  at  the 
Court  of  King's  Eencli.  On  the  10th  of  April  he  com- 
plained bitterly  of  the  cruelty  and  oppression  of  the 
Ministry,  -who,  for  the  purpose,  as  he  said,  of  insulting 
him,  served  on  him,  in  the  midst  of  a  party  of  friends 
with  whom  he  was  dining  at  the  King's  Arms,  Corn- 
hill,  "an  Exchequer  Writ  and  Bill  of  Discovery,"  to 
discover  and  seize  all  his  effects  under  the  outlawry, 
as  being  forfeited  to  the  Crown.  First,  however, 
Wilkes  was  to  present  himself,  in  conformity  with  his 
promise,  before  the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  where  he 
accordingly  appeared  on  the  20th  of  April,  "to  submit 
himself,"  as  he  said,  "  in  everything  to  the  laws  of  his 
country."  He  observed,  in  addressing  the  Court,  that 
two  verdicts  had  been  found  against  him ;  the  one  for 
the  republication  of  the  '  Xorth  Briton '  Xo.  XLV.,  and 
tlie  other  for  the  publication  of  what  he  termed  a  ludi- 
crous poem.  For  the  republication  of  that  number  of 
the  '  North  Briton '  he  could  not  see  that  he  was  at  all 
worthy  of  blame,  as  he  had  re-read  and  re-examined  it 
with  care,  and  knew  that  it  was  in  every  part  founded 
on  the  strongest  evidence  of  facts.  It  contained  no- 
thing disrespectful  to  the  person  of  the  King;  and 
as  to  the  King's  Ministers,  its  charges  against  them, 
he  presumed,  had  been  well  founded,  as  every  one  of 
the  Ministers  had  since  been  removed.  As  to  the 
poem,  he  said  that  no  thought  of  publishing  it  had 
ever  entered  his  mind ;  that  he  blushed  at  the  recol- 
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lection  that  it  should  liave  been  in  any  way  brought 
to  the  public  eye.  He  had  printed  twelve  copies 
privately,  which  he  liad  carefully  locked  up,  and  had 
never  given  one  of  them  even  to  the  most  intimate  of 
his  friends.  Government  had  bribed  one  of  his  ser- 
vants to  rob  him  of  a  copy ;  and  he  prayed  to  God  to 
forgive  the  jury  who  had  found  him  guilty  of  publish- 
ing what  he  had  carefully  concealed,  and  which  was 
not  even  yet  published. 

Wilkes  at  the  same  time  complained  that  no  verdict 
could  liave  been  found  against  him  on  either  of  these 
cliarges  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  alteration  of  tlie 
record  of  information  against  him.  As  this  imputation 
on  Lord  Mansfield,  of  having  unjustifiably  altered  the 
records,  is  reiterated  several  times  by  Wilkes  and  his 
partisans,  it  is  necessary  to  bestow  some  attention 
upon  the  nature  and  grounds  of  it.  It  is  thus  related 
in  a  pamphlet  of  that  day,  called  the  '  History  of  the 
Minority:'  "When  the  case  of  No.  XLV.  of  the  'North 
Briton '  stood  ready  for  trial,  Francis  Barlow,  a  solicitor 
of  the  Crown  Office,  received  directions,  on  the  part  of 
the  Government,  from  Mr  Wallace  or  Mr  Webb,  solici- 
tors to  the  Treasury,  to  apply  to  a  judge  to  get  the  infor- 
mation against  Mr  AVilkes  amended  by  striking  out 
the  word  'purport,'  and  inserting  in  its  stead  the  word 
'  tenor.'  Barlow  accordingly  made  application  to  Lord 
Mansfield  as  a  proper  judge,  and  obtained  a  summons 
to  show  cause  why  the  record  of  information  slioukl  not 
be  so  amended ;  in  consequence  of  which  Mr  Philipps, 
Wilkes's  solicitor,  attended  Lord  IMansfield  at  his  house 
in  Bloomsbury  Square,  on  the  20th  of  February  1764, 
the  day  before  the  trial  was  to  come  on.   Lord  Mansfield 
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asked  Pliilipps  whetlier  he  had  any  objections  to  such 
amendment.  I'liilipps  answered  that  he  could  not  con- 
sent to  it.  Lord  jMansiield  replied  that  he  did  not  ask 
his  consent,  but  merely  wished  to  know,  if  he  had  any 
objections,  what  they  were,  and  then  asked  liini  wlietlier 
it  was  not  a  usual  proceeding  to  amend  informations. 
His  lordship  then  read  some  precedents  out  of  a  book 
which  he  had  in  his  hand,  and  made  a  written  order 
to  amend  the  information  in  the  manner  which  Barlow 
desired."  It  should  be  observed  that  the  legal  differ- 
ence between  the  words  purport  and  tenor  is,  that|JW7*- 
port  refers  to  the  general  drift  or  tendency  of  a  matter 
under  consideration,  and  tenor  to  the  exact  meaning 
of  words  ;  a  difference  which  obliged  Wilkes's  counsel, 
on  the  following  morning,  to  alter  the  line  of  defence 
which  they  had  been  some  days  preparing.  But  to 
such  an  alteration,  says  one  of  Wilkes's  biographers, 
no  practitioner  of  experience,  except  in  a  political  cause, 
would  have  withheld  his  consent.* 

This  was  the  affair  to  which  Wilkes  referred,  when 
he  proceeded  to  say,  "  On  the  evening  only  before  the 
two  trials.  Lord  Chief-Justice  Mansfield  caused  the 
records  to  be  altered  at  his  own  house,  against  the 
consent  of  my  solicitor,  and  without  my  knowledge ; 
for  a  dangerous  illness,  arising  from  an  affair  of  honour, 
detained  me  at  that  time  abroad.  The  alterations  were 
of  the  utmost  importance.  I  will  venture  to  declare 
this  proceeding  unconstitutional.  I  am  advised  that  it 
is  illegal,  and  that  it  renders  both  the  verdicts  abso- 
lutely void." 

*  Life  of  Wilkes  prefixed  to  his  Letters  to  his  Daughter,  vol.  i. 
p.  86. 
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When  Wilkes  had  coiidudcd  his  speech,  the  Attorney- 
General  moved  for  his  immediate  commitment  on  the 
outlawry.     Sergeant  Glynn,  and  three  other  counsel  on 
AVilkes's  side,  argued  that  such  a  mode  of  proceeding  ^vas 
erroneous,  and  offered  bail  to  any  amount  for  Wilkes's 
future  appearance.     Lord  Mansfield  gave  his  opinion, 
as  to  the  motion  for  commitment,  against  the  Attorney- 
General,  observing  that  he  could  not  with  propriety 
move  for  tlie  commitment  of  a  person  who  was  not 
legally  in  Court,  or  duly  authenticated  to  it  ;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  he  remarked  that  AVilkes's  counsel  had  no 
ground  for  a  motion  in  favour  of  a  person  who  had  ap- 
peared before  the  Court  of  his  own  free  will.     Had  Mr 
Wilkes,  he  said,  been  brought  into  Court  by  a  writ  of 
capias  utlagatum,  his  counsel  might  then  have  made 
their  motion  with  propriety,  and  the  Court,  if  bail  were 
offered  for  him,  might  have  exercised  their  discretion 
in  accepting  or  refusing  it.     As   to  the  charge  made 
against  him  by  Mr  Wilkes,  of  having  granted  an  order 
for  amending  the  information,  or,  as  it  w^as  called,  alter- 
ing the  record,  by  substituting  the  word  "tenor"  in- 
stead of  "  purport,"  he  was  very  happy,  he  added,  in 
having  an  opportunity  of  speaking  on  the  point  before 
so  large  an  audience ;  for  it  was  an  application  which 
he  thought  himself  bound  in  duty  to  grant,  knowing 
such  to  be  the  uniform  practice  of  all  the  judges,  and 
having  himself  frequently   acted   similarly   in   other 
causes,  without   finding   any  objection   offered.      The 
other  judges  agreed  in  opinion  with  Lord  Mansfield  as 
to  the  impropriety  of  the  Crown  officers  throwing  on 
the  Court  the  responsibility  of  committing  Mr  Wilkes, 
when  the  Attorney-General  might  have  brought  him 
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before  the  Court  legally  by  a  writ,  which  it  would  have 
been  easy  to  execute,  as  Wilkes  had  shown  himself  in 
public  in  London  for  several  weeks  past. 

During  these  proceedings,  as  large  crowds  were 
gathered  about  Westminster  Hall  and  the  neighbour- 
hood, and  riots  and  tumults  were  apprehended,  con- 
stables patrolled  the  streets,  and  the  whole  military 
force  in  London  was  kept  in  readiness  for  action.  Bat- 
talions of  the  Guards  were  under  arms  in  St  James's 
Park  and  St  George's  Fields  ;  and  troops  of  horse  were 
prepared  for  emergencies  at  the  Tower  and  other  places. 
The  King  accused  the  Ministry  of  inactivity  and  want 
of  spirit,  and  wished  the  mob  would  attack  Bucking- 
ham Palace,  that  he  might  sally  forth  and  disperse 
them  at  the  head  of  his  Guards.* 

The  Attorney-General,  acting  on  the  suggestion  of 
Lord  IManstield  and  the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  pro- 
cured a  writ  of  capias  utlagatum  against  Wilkes ;  and 
Wilkes,  desiring  to  have  all  these  proceedings  brought 
to  some  kind  of  termination,  requested  that  a  sheriff's 
officer  might  be  sent  to  execute  it  on  him  at  his  lodg- 
ings at  noon  on  the  27th  of  April ;  and,  as  soon  as  this 
was  done,  Wilkes  went  straight  to  the  Court.  Wilkes's 
counsel  again  applied  for  his  admission  to  bail.  The 
Court  replied  that  they  had  power  to  admit  him  to 
bail  at  their  discretion,  but  only  with  the  consent  of 
the  prosecutor;  and  as  the  prosecutor,  the  Attorney- 
General,  thought  it  right  to  withhold  his  consent,  Wilkes 
was  consigned  to  the  custody  of  the  marshal  of  the 
King's  Bench  prison,  who,  with  two  assistants,  carried 
him  off  in  a  hackney-coach  for  committal — HorneTooke, 
*  Jesse's  Memoirs  of  Georffe  III. 
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who  was  then  one  of  his  friends  and  supporters,  being 
allowed  to  accompany  him.  AVhen  the  coacli  reached 
Westminster  Bridge,  a  dense  mob,  Hocking  round  their 
demagogue,  detached  the  horses,  turned  the  vehicle 
round,  forced  out  of  it  the  marshal  and  his  assistants, 
and  drew  Wilkes  and  Home  Tooke  in  it  along  the  Strand. 
It  was  in  reference  to  this  procession  that  1  kirke  said  of 
Wilkes,  numerisque  fertur  Lege  solid  us  ;  an  application 
of  the  words  which  drew  from  Johnson  an  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  wit  in  Burke  which  he  in  general  so  un- 
willingly allowed  him.  On  their  way,  the  mob  often 
asked  Wilkes  "  where  he  wished  to  go."  He  replied,  it 
is  said,  "  To  the  King's  Bench  prison,  whither  the  laws 
of  his  country  had  sent  him."  At  the  Devil  Tavern, 
near  Temple  Bar,  he  requested  them  to  stop,  but  they 
would  not  obey.  At  length  they  reached  the  Three 
Tuns,  in  Spitalfields,  where  he  again  desired  them  to 
disperse ;  and,  as  soon  as  he  could,  left  the  house  in 
disguise  by  a  back  way,  and  went  to  the  King's  Bench 
prison  and  surrendered  himself. 

He  accordingly  continued  in  confinement,  but  issued 
an  address,  on  the  5th  of  May,  to  the  freeholders  of 
the  county  of  Middlesex,  in  which  he  assures  them  of 
his  steadiness  in  the  cause  of  liberty,  and  expresses  his 
hope  that  he  shall  one  day  concert  with  them,  and 
other  patriots,  the  means  of  "  rooting  out  the  remains  of 
arbitrary  power  and  Star-chamber  inquisition." 

It  was  not  till  the  9th  of  June  that  he  was  brought  up 
for  judgment.  He  said,  botli  by  his  counsel  and  with  his 
own  mouth,  that  there  appeared  to  be  legal  reasons  for 
his  outlawry  being  reversed.  The  Attorney-General 
entered  upon  a  long  argument  in  support  of  the  out- 
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lawry.  The  judges,  however,  though  they  differed  as 
to  their  reasons,  agreed  in  opinion  that  the  outhawry 
was  illegal,  and  must  necessarily  be  reversed.  Wilkes 
had  been  assured  on  the  7th  of  May,  on  what  he 
thought  trustworthy  authority,  that  Lord  IVIanstield, 
who  ruled  the  Court,  intended  to  establish  the  out- 
lawry ;  but  what  had  happened,  says  Almon,  between 
that  day  and  the  8th  of  June,  on  which  the  outlawry 
was  reversed,  to  alter  Lord  Manstield's  opinion,  cannot 
now  be  explained.  The  ground,  however,  on  which  the 
Court  admitted  that  the  outlawry  must  be  annulled, 
was  a  point  of  informality,  as  the  informations  had  not 
been  filed  by  the  Attorney-General,  who  was  the  proper 
officer  for  that  business,  but  by  the  Solicitor-General ; 
"  an  error  so  trivial,"  said  one  of  the  speakers  on  the 
subject,  "  that  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  declared  that 
they  were  almost  ashamed  to  mention  it."*  The  At- 
torney-General then  asked  for  judgment  on  the  two  ver- 
dicts, the  one  for  the  republication  of  No.  XLV.  of  the 
'North  Briton,'  and  the  other  for  the  publication  of 
the  Essay  and  other  obscene  libels.  AVilkes's  counsel 
offered  arguments  in  arrest  of  judgment,  continuing  to 
dwell  on  the  alteration  of  the  records ;  for  on  this  point, 
even  though  vanquished,  they  ivoulcl  argue  still.  The 
Court  deferred  the  argument  till  the  14th  of  June, 
when  the  judges,  having  heard  both  parties,  declared 
that  the  objections  in  arrest  of  judgment  were  of  no 
weight.  Wilkes  then  requested  that  judgment  might 
be  passed  upon  him  on  an  early  day ;  and  on  the  18th 
he  was  brought  before  Lord  Mansfield  and  the  other 

Spcecli  of  Gcori^'c  Greiivillc  in  the  House  of  Commons,  on  the 
motion  for  expelling  Mr  Wilkes,  Feb.  3,  1769. 
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three  judges  of  the  Court.  Mr  Justice  Yates  spoke  for 
the  bench,  and,  setting  forth  the  enormity  of  the  two 
offences,  passed  sentence  to  the  effect  that  Wilkes 
should  pay  a  fine  of  £1000 ;  should  be  imprisoned  for 
twenty-two  calendar  months  ;  and  should  give  secu- 
rity for  his  good  behaviour  for  seven  years — himself 
in  a  bond  for  £1000,  and  two  sureties  in  bonds  for 
£500  each. 

Wilkes  then  entreated  the  Court,  apparently  to  annoy 
Lord  jMansfield,  that  the  fact  of  the  "  alteration  of  the 
records  "  might  be  registered  in  such  a  form  as  to  come 
by  way  of  appeal  before  the  Honse  of  Lords.  Lord 
Mansfield  answered  him  simply  that,  whatever  was 
done,  nothing  would  alter  the  law. 

Previously  to  this  time,  while  Wilkes  was  in  prison, 
some  occurrences  had  taken  place  which  it  will  be 
proper  not  to  leave  unnoticed.  A  number  of  idle 
people  had  daily  gathered  round  the  building,  in  ex- 
pectation of  seeing  him  at  one  of  the  windows.  The 
Ministry,  justly  apprehending  that  some  disturbance 
might  arise  from  such  assemblages,  sent  a  guard  of 
soldiers  every  day  to  the  prison  ;  and  Lord  AVeymouth, 
the  Secretary  of  State,  admonished  the  magistrates  of 
Southwark  by  letter  to  take  every  precaution  for  the 
preservation  of  the  public  peace,  and  to  apply  for  mili- 
tary assistance  if  occasion  should  require.  On  Tuesday 
the  new  Parliament  met,  and  since  Wilkes,  as  we  ha\e 
seen,  had  obtained  a  majority  of  votes  for  the  county  of 
Middlesex,  a  number  of  the  lower  orders  had  a  notion 
that  he  would  be  released  from  confinement  on  that  day, 
in  order  to  take  his  seat  in  the  House  of  Commons;  and 
larue  crowds  collected  near  the  door  in  order  to  see  him 
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come  forth.  When  the  sokliers  arrived,  consisting  of  a 
detachment  from  the  3d  licgiment  of  Foot,  commonly 
called  the  Scotch  regiment,  they  are  said  to  have 
pushed  the  people  from  their  places  in  a  rude  manner 
and  with  insolent  language.  The  crowd,  being  exas- 
perated, began  to  throw  stones  and  dirt  at  the  soldiers, 
and  though  two  of  the  magistrates  stood  forward  and 
ordered  the  Eiot  Act  to  be  read,  they  still  continued  to 
hurl  missiles,  the  most  conspicuous  among  the  assail- 
ants being  a  young  man  in  a  red  waistcoat,  who  so 
incensed  three  of  the  soldiers  that  they  quitted  their 
post  to  pursue  him  across  the  road,  intending  to  shoot 
him  or  take  him  prisoner.  He  fled  to  a  cowhouse  in 
Blackman  Street,  belonging  to  a  man  named  Allen, 
and  escaped  through  it  by  a  back  way.  The  soldiers, 
entering  the  cowhouse  immediately  after  his  exit,  saw 
another  young  man  in  a  red  waistcoat,  the  son  of  the 
cowkeeper,  and,  taking  him  for  the  object  of  their  ven- 
geance, shot  him  on  the  spot.  This  unhappy  mistake 
only  made  the  mob  more  angry  and  violent ;  and  the 
military  became  proportionately  more  intemperate. 
Much  firing  was  the  consequence  ;  and  several  persons 
were  killed  and  more  wounded.  "Wilkes  called  the 
affair  "  the  inhuman  massacre  in  St  George's  Fields," 
and  wrote  a  pamphlet  about  it,  of  which,  however,  he 
printed  only  a  few  copies  to  circulate  among  his  friends. 
Two  of  the  soldiers  were  tried  at  Guildford  for  the 
offence,  but  the  one  who  shot  young  Allen  escaped  by 
desertion.  Wilkes,  being  subpoenaed  as  a  witness, 
enjoyed  a  day's  excursion  in  a  postcoach-and-four,  and 
a  grand  dinner  at  the  best  inn.  Lord  Barrington,  Sec- 
retary  at  AYar,  wrote,  by  command  of  the  King,  a  letter 
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to  tliG  troops,  dated  May  11th,  signifying  his  Majesty's 
high  approbation  of  the  conduct  both  of  ofhcers  and 
men  on  the  occasion. 

In  the  early  part  of  this  year  a  subscription  for 
Wilkes  was  started,  under  the  auspices  of  Alderman 
Oliver  and  other  City  men,  but  was  not  very  produc- 
tive. It  led,  however,  to  another  in  the  following  year, 
under  the  direction  of  a  society  who  called  themselves 
"  Supporters  of  the  Bill  of  Eights,"  which  succeeded 
better.*  The  object  of  it,  being  well  supplied  with 
money,  seems  to  have  lived  sumptuously  in  the  Bench, 
entertaining  at  times  the  members  of  the  Beefsteak 
Club  and  other  persons  of  his  party.  On  the  1st 
of  November  17G8  he  published  a  pamphlet,  which 
he  called  '  A  Letter  on  the  Public  Conduct  of  Mr 
Wilkes,'  in  which  he  once  more  detailed  all  that  he 
had  done  and  suffered  in  the  great  and  good  cause  of 
liberty. 

On  the  27th  of  January  17G9,  as  a  vacancy  had  oc- 
curred in  the  Court  of  Aldermen  for  the  city  of  London, 
Wilkes,  from  his  popularity  with  a  large  party  of  the 
Londoners,  was  elected,  though  in  prison,  to  fill  it;  but 
there  being  a  party  in  the  Court  who  expressed  a  doubt 
of  the  eligibility  of  a  man  under  sentence  of  imprison- 
ment, the  opinions  of  several  counsel  on  the  point  were 
taken,  and  as  those  of  the  Attorney  and  Solicitor  Gen- 
eral coincided  with  that  of  the  majority  of  the  Court  of 
Aldermen,  Wilkes  was  declared  duly  elected.  But  a 
motion  to  send  notice  to  Wilkes  of  his  election  was 
negatived,  lest,  as  it  was  said,  a  mandamus  should  be 
the  consequence.     So  the  alderman -elect  was  left  in 

*  Almon's  Correspoudence  and  Memoir  ofWilkes,  vol.iii.  p.  288. 
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jail.  But  the  election  gave  him  that  connection  with 
the  city  of  London  which  was  afterwards  of  so  much 
profit  to  him. 

Wilkes  had  previously  published,  in  anticipation  of 
the  next  meeting  of  Parliament,  an  address  to  the  free- 
holders of  Middlesex,  in  which  he  pledged  himself  to 
submit  his  whole  case  to  the  House  of  Commons  in 
the  form  of  a  petition.  He  had,  or  professed  to  have, 
a  persuasion  that  the  Ministry  had  bound  themselves 
to  the  Court  to  expel  him  from  the  House,  and  that 
they  held  their  places  only  on  fulfilment  of  their  engage- 
ment. But  the  truth  was,  as  his  biographer  Almon, 
who  had  means  of  ascertaining,  testifies  from  his  own 
knowledge,  that  there  was  no  such  engagement  made, 
nor  any  resolution  taken  to  expel  him,  until  he  pre- 
sented his  ill-omened  petition.  The  Duke  of  Grafton 
was  desirous  that  "Wilkes  should  take  his  seat  in  quiet 
and  without  obstruction  at  the  end  of  his  imprisonment, 
and  was  not  unwilling  that  the  term  of  his  confine- 
ment should  be  shortened.  He  even  sent  jMr  Fitzher- 
bert  to  Almon  with  a  message  for  AVilkes,  assuring 
him  on  his  honour  that,  if  he  would  abstain  from  peti- 
tioning, nothing  should  be  done  in  Parliament  against 
him ;  an  assurance  which  he  was  induced  to  give  be- 
cause he  saw  that  such  a  petition  would,  from  the  dis- 
cussions which  it  must  occasion,  annoy  and  perplex 
the  Government.  Almon  delivered  the  message,  but 
Wilkes  vouchsafed  no  reply.  The  Duke  then  sent  Mr 
Fitzherbert  to  Wilkes  himself  at  the  prison,  with  the 
same  message.  Fitzherbert  took  Garrick  with  him, 
knowing,  as  Almon  says,  "  that  Mr  Wilkes  was  not 
always  correct  in  his  reports  of  conversations."     Fitz- 
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hei'bert  told  Wilkes  that  if  he  suppressed  his  petition, 
he  might  keep  his  seat,  but  that,  if  he  persisted  iu  peti- 
tioning, he  would  certainly  lose  it.  Some  small  sub- 
mission to  the  King,  he  added  in  confidence,  would  be 
all  that  was  necessary  to  secure,  in  a  very  short  time, 
the  remission  of  his  fines,  and  his  entire  emancipation. 
Wilkes  replied  that,  as  to  submission  to  the  King,  he 
w^as  always  ready  to  make  it,  for  he  had  never  desired 
to  offend  him  ;  but  that,  as  to  his  petition,  he  thought 
it  incumbent  on  liim,  as  a  patriot,  and  in  fulfilment  of 
his  promise,  to  present  it.  Before  he  did  so,  however, 
acting  on  tlie  hint  of  the  Duke  of  Grafton  about  sub- 
mission to  the  King,  he  wrote  a  humble  petition  to  his 
]\Iajesty,  in  which  he  spoke  of  "  the  unfair  methods  " 
that  had  been  employed  to  convict  him,  and  suppli- 
cated his  "  royal  clemency;"  which  petition  was  pre- 
sented by  Sir  Joseph  Mawbey  at  a  levee,  but  had  not 
the  honour  of  any  notice.  As  to  his  jjetition  to  Parlia- 
ment, which  set  forth  all  his  wrongs  once  more,  the  con- 
sideration of  it  was  fixed  for  the  27th  of  January  1769 ; 
but  Wilkes,  a  few  days  after  he  had  had  it  presented, 
had  by  some  means  got  hold  of  a  copy  of  Lord  Wey- 
mouth's letter,  which  we  have  before  noticed,  to  the 
magistrates  of  Southwark,  and  had  sent  it  to  the  public 
papers  with  a  line  or  two  of  preface,  to  the  effect  that, 
as  it  was  "  written  three  weeks  prior  to  the  fatal  10th 
of  May,"  it  showed  "  how  long  the  design  "  of  what  he 
called  the  massacre  "  had  been  planned  before  it  was 
carried  into  execution."  *  This  publication,  before  the 
consideration  of  his  petition  by  the  House  of  Commons, 
had  attracted  the  attention  of  the  House  of  Lords,  who 
*  Junius,  ed.  Bolui,  vol.  i.  p.  149. 
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voted  the  prefatory  remarks  to  be  a  libel  ;  and  the 
Commons,  being  consnlted  on  the  matter,  declared  them- 
selves of  the  same  opinion.     The  result  was,  tliat  the 
petition  of  a  man  who  conld  so  express  himself  regard- 
ing an  order  of  the  Government  was  voted  frivolous, 
and  the  writer  himself  was  brought  to  the  bar  of  tlie 
House,  and  asked  what  defence  he  had  to  offer  for  his 
remarks  on  Lord  Weymouth's  letter.     Wilkes  replied 
that  he  "  gloried  in  confessing  himself  the  author  and 
publisher  of  those  remarks,"  and  that  he  "  had  thought 
it  his  duty  to  bring  to  light  that  bloody  scroll."     "  I 
look  on  it,"  he  concluded,  "  as  a  meritorious  action,  for 
which  I  ought  to  have  your  thanks."     Thus  far  he 
was  heard,  and  then  dismissed  without  farther  ques- 
tioning.    He  seems  to  have  spoken  in  the  way  which 
he  jestingly  recommended  as  the  proper  one  for  speak- 
ing at  the  bar  of  the  House,  "  Be  as  impudent  as  you 
can,     .     .     .     and  say  whatever  comes  uppermost."  * 
Next  day  Lord  Barrington  moved  "  That  John  Wilkes, 
Esq.,  who,  having  already  been  convicted  of  publishing 
seditious,  obscene,  and  impious  libels,  and  being  now 
under  sentence  of  twenty-two  months'  imprisonment  for 
those  offences,  had  now  published  what  the  House  had 
resolved  to  be  an  insolent,  scandalous,  and  seditious  li- 
bel, be  expelled  from  the  House  ;"  and  this  motion  was 
carried  by  219  votes  against  136. 

"  The  best  defence  of  Mr  Wilkes  on  this  occasion," 
says  Almon,  "  was  the  speech  of  the  Eight  Honourable 
George  Grenville,  which  met  with  universal  approba- 
tion ; "  but  "  Mr  Wilkes,"  he  adds,  "  took  exception  to 
some  passages  in  it."  We  may  justly  wonder  that 
*  Croker's  Boswell's  Johnson,  vol.  vii.  p.  52. 
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Almon  should  have  called  this  speech  a  defence  of 
Wilkes ;  and  we  cannot  wonder  at  all  that  AVilkes 
slionld  liave  taken  exception  to  portions  of  it ;  for 
it  is  in  truth  no  defence  of  Wilkes,  but  merely  an 
argument  on  political  grounds  against  his  expulsion 
from  the  House  of  Commons ;  and  there  are  parts  of 
it  in  which  Wilkes's  character  is  very  disrespectfully 
handled,  though  it  contained,  on  the  whole,  a  very  fair 
judgment  on  the  demagogue's  proceedings,  and  was 
thus  entitled  to  "universal  approbation"  among  the 
sensible  portion  of  the  community.  Mr  Grenville 
could  not  agree,  he  said,  with  those  who  thought  that 
Mr  Wilkes  ought  not  to  be  expelled  because  he  was 
already  "  the  most  unhappy  as  well  as  the  most  op- 
pressed and  injured  man  that  this  age  has  seen ;  he  is 
indeed  unhappy,"  proceeded  the  orator,  "  because  he  is 
guilty,  and  guilt  must  ever  produce  unhappiness ;  but 
in  other  respects,  considering  his  repeated  offences,  he 
has  certainly  been  more  fortunate  than  his  most  san- 
guine wishes  could  have  expected.  Could  he  have 
anticipated,"  asked  Mr  Grenville,  "that  the  irregularity 
regarding  general  warrants  would  have  been  first  ex- 
posed in  his  case,  and  have  proved  the  foundation  of 
liis  popularity,  and  the  origin  of  the  large  damages  for 
which  he  had  sued,  and  on  which  he  depended  in  a 
great  degree  for  maintenance  ? "  Dr  Shebbeare,  only 
eight  years  before,  had  been  apprehended,  and  his 
papers  subjected  to  seizure,  on  a  general  warrant  ex- 
pressed in  exactly  the  same  terms  as  that  in  Wilkes's 
case,  for  simply  asserting,  in  a  letter  to  the  English 
people,  that  the  grandeur  of  France  and  the  calamities 
of  England  were  due  to  the  influence  of  Hanover  over 
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the  national  councils;  and  as  this  publication  was  found 
libellous,  he  had  been  sentenced  to  be  fined,  to  stand 
in  the  pillory,  to  be  imprisoned  for  three  years,  and  to 
find  securities  for  his  good  behaviour  for  seven  years ; 
so  that  "Wilkes,  who  had  been  convicted  not  only  of 
political  but  of  obscene  and  impious  libelling,  had 
suffered  less  for  several  offences  than  l)r  Shobbeare  for 
only  one.  As  to  the  remarks  on  Lord  Weymouth's 
letter,  he  thought  them  rather  a  libel  on  his  lovdsliip, 
which  ought  to  be  j)unished  in  some  other  way  than 
by  expulsion  from  Parliament.  Some  had  remarked, 
he  continued,  that  his  exclusion  from  the  last  Parlia- 
ment ought  to  be  considered  a  sufficient  disqualification 
for  his  sitting  in  this  ;  for  if  he  was  unfit  for  a  member 
then,  what  had  he  since  done  to  make  himself  fit? 
This,  observed  Mr  Grenville,  would  indeed  be  a  con- 
clusive argument,  if  the  House  had  a  discretionary 
power  of  excluding  from  itself  all  those  whom  a  major- 
ity of  its  members  should  deem  unworthy  to  sit  among 
them ;  but  no  such  authority  was  possessed  by  the 
House,  which  could  only  exclude  or  expel  for  some 
legal  disqualification  or  proved  offence.  What  re- 
mained to  be  considered,  then,  was  the  wisdom  or 
policy  of  expelling  ]\Ir Wilkes;  and  tliose  who  advocate 
his  expulsion  say  that  it  is  a  proper  method  of  vindi- 
cating the  honour  of  the  House,  of  expressing  its  ab- 
horrence of  Mr  Wilkes's  offences,  and  of  checking  the 
spirit  of  faction  and  disorder.  But  as  to  checking  such 
spirit,  pursued  Mt  Grenville,  Mr  Wilkes  had  become 
such  an  object  of  regard  among  a  large  portion  of  the 
community,  that  it  behoves  the  House  to  use  increased 
caution  not  to  go  beyond  what  is  legal  and  constitu- 
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tional,  lest,  as  in  the  case  of  Dr  Sacheverel,  advantage 
should  be  taken  of  any  excess  to  raise  fresh  clamour 
against  the  Government.     Mr  Wilkes  himself,  doubt- 
less, would  be  very  glad  to  see  the  House  acting  with 
unjustifiable  severity,  knowing  that  the  continuance  of 
liis  popularity  depends  on  the  persuasion  that  lie  is 
arbitrarily  treated,  and   fearing  lest,  like  Sacheverel, 
when  he  ceases  to  be  thought  a  martyr,  he  should  be- 
come an  object  of  contempt.     If  sucli  were  not  his 
sentiments,  he  would  not  have  expressed  himself  to 
the  House  as  glorying  in  having  libelled  Lord  Wey- 
mouth, or  have  intimated,  as  be  had  done  in  question- 
ing Barlow,  a  witness  at  the  bar  of  the  House,  that 
the  precedents  of  Lord  Mansfield,  in  altering  the  records, 
were  taken  from  the  Star-chamber.*     If  he  wished  to 
keep  his  seat,  he  would  use  other  language;  but  liis 
object  evidently  was  to  make  himself  appear  to  the 
multitude  a  victim  of  Ministerial  and  Parliamentary 
injustice.     If  he  is  expelled,  therefore,  his  expulsion 
will  enable  him  to  effect  his  purpose  ;  but  how  would 
the  House  be  affected  by  suffering  him  to  continue  a 
member  of  it  ?     Of  what  detriment  would  his  presence 
in  it  be  ?     "  Whatever  talents  he  has,"  exclaimed  Mr 
GrenviLie,  "  to  caj)tivate  or  inflame  the  people  without 
doors,  he  has  none  to  render  him  formidable  within 
these  walls,   or  to  combat  the  weighty  and  powerful 
arguments  which  Ministers  know  how  to  employ,"     In 
conclusion,  Mr  Grenville  expressed  his  conviction  that, 
as  leniency  had  been  shown  towards  Wilkes  for  his 
previous  offences,  leniency  should  also  be  shown,  from 
a  sense  of  its  policy,  in  regard  to  his  rarliamentary 
condition,  and  that  he  should  not  be  elevated  by  expul- 
*  Wilkes's  Letter  to  George  Grenville,  Ahnou's  Tracts,  vol.  iii.  p.  73. 
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sion  into  that  eminence  which  he  would  not  attain  by 
being  allowed  to  keep  his  seat. 

"With  this  speech,  though  it  advocated  Wilkes's  reten- 
tion in  Parliament,  yet,  as  it  pronounced  him  guilty  and 
unhappy,  compared  hira  with  Sacheverel,  and  allowed 
him  no  importance  but  on  account  of  supposed  martyr- 
dom, it  could  hardly  be  expected  but  that  Wilkes  would 
be  ofiended  ratlier  than  gratified,  lie  was  indignant 
and  incensed.  He  resolved  on  writing  a  long  letter  in 
reply  to  it.  Lord  Temple,  to  wdiom  his  intention  be- 
came known,  earnestly  dissuaded  him  from  executing 
it ;  but  Wilkes  persisted  in  his  purpose,  and  his  obsti- 
nacy so  offended  Lord  Temple  that  the  friendly  inter- 
course between  them,  which  had  continued  for  more 
than  twenty  years,  came  at  once  to  an  end,  and  it  is 
said  that  they  never  spoke  to  each  other  afterwards. 

The  reply  which  Wilkes  wrote  w^as  entitled  'A  Letter 
to  the  Pit.  Hon.  George  Grenville,  occasioned  by  his 
publication  of  the  Speech  he  made  in  the  House  of 
Commons  on  the  motion  for  expelling  Mr  Wilkes, 
Friday,  Feb.  3,  1769.'  It  was  published  anonymously, 
as  the  production  of  a  friend  of  Wilkes,  and  dated  Nov. 
4,  1769.  The  writer  taunts  Mr  Grenville  with  having 
published  as  his  speech  a  studied  modification  of  what 
he  really  spoke  ;  with  having  since  inserted  in  it  cer- 
tain melliti  verborum  glohuli,  glowing  touches  and  soft 
graces,  which  caused  it  to  be  read,  as  a  literary  com- 
position, witli  much  more  pleasure  than  was  experi- 
enced by  those  who  listened  to  it  when  spoken.  He 
accuses  Mr  Grenville  of  having  advised  and  approved 
Wilkes's  arrest  under  the  general  warrant,  but  of  having, 
with  tlie  low  cunning  which  marks  his  character,  kept 
himself  in  the  background,  and  allowed  Lords  Egre- 
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niont  and  Halifax  to  bear  the  blame,  so  that  he  artfully 
escaped  the  prosecution  attendant  on  them.  He  calls 
Lord  Egremont,  for  the  orders  which  he  gave  to  drag 
Mr  Wilkes,  if  necessary,  out  of  his  bed  at  midnight, 
Mr  Grenville's  "brutal  brother-in-law  and  colleague." 
He  reiterates  that  "the  business  of  St  George's  Fields 
on  the  10th  of  INIay  1768,  was  a  premeditated,  inhuman, 
and  cowardly  massacre  of  fourteen  innocent  persons,  for 
which  the  people,  after  having  made  various  fruitless 
applications  for  justice  on  earth,  cry  aloud  to  heaven 
for  vengeance."  As  for  Mr  Wilkes,  the  writer  knows 
"  his  innocence,  his  perfect  love  of  liberty,  and  his  gen- 
erous disinterested  plans  for  the  public."  He  is  not 
unhappy,  though  in  prison,  for  he  is  in  full  possession 
of  "that  favourite  wish  of  the  excellent  patriot  and  poet 
Chiirchill,  tlic  love  of  his  native  England,"  and  he  hopes 
"  the  enjoyment  will  follow  Mr  Wilkes  to  the  grave,  as 
it  did  his  incomparable  friend."  He  then  observes  that 
"  it  is  no  wonder  that  Mr  Wilkes  is  a  favourite  with  his 
country,"  for  "he  loves  his  country  with  the  enthusiasm 
and  disinterestedness  of  a  Eoman,  beyond  private  friend- 
ship, personal  regard,  or  family  attachment ;  ...  he 
has  sacrificed  every  consideration  of  fortune  and  yjrivate 
interest  to  his  master -passion,  the  love  of  England." 
And  as  for  any  "private  foibles,"  the  writer  hopes  that 
Mr  Wilkes  "  possesses  great  virtues  enough  to  compen- 
sate for  them."  Then,  with  some  depreciation  of  Lord 
Chatham,  and  high  commendation  of  the  character, 
abilities,  and  public  virtue  of  Lord  Temple,  the  letter 
concludes.  But  the  great  object  of  it  is  to  persuade  the 
reader  that  no  such  patriots  as  Wilkes  and  Churchill 
ever  appeared  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 
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Wilkcs  is  re-elected  to  Parliament— Election  declared  void,  and  Wilkes 
pronounced  incapable  of  sitting  in  that  Parliament— Dyson's  pamphlet 
on  the  subject— Wilkes  again  elected,  and  again  declared  ineligible  — 
Ineffectual  petition  of  the  Middlesex  freeholders— Caleb  Whitefoord's 
opinion— Johnson's  'False  Alarm'— Blackstone  and  Sir  William  Mere- 
dith—Colonel Luttrell  received  into  the  House  in  place  of  Wilkes  — 
Subscriptions  for  the  payment  of  Wilkes's  debts— Lives  luxuriously  in 
the  King's  Bench— Expiration  of  his  term  of  imprisonment— His  pecu- 
niary circumstances— Quarrels  between  him  and  Home  Tooke— His 
addresses  to  the  citizens  of  London  and  the  Middlesex  freeholders  — 
Wilkes  entertained  at  the  Mansion  House— Continued  extravagance  — 
Wilkes  and  Junius— Wilkes  elected  Sheriff— Presented  by  the  city  of 
London  with  a  silver  cup  for  his  support  of  certain  printers— Notices 
of  Oliver  and  Townshend. 


Notwithstanding  the  opinion  of  George  Grenville 
against  Wilkes's  expulsion,  Wilkes,  as  we  have  seen, 
was  expelled.  A  new  writ  was  issued  for  the  election  of 
a  member  for  the  county  of  Middlesex.  On  the  14th  of 
February  a  meeting  of  the  freeholders  was  held  on  the 
subject,  and  the  result  of  their  deliberations  was  that 
he  was  re-elected  on  the  16th.  But  the  House  of  Com- 
mons at  once  declared  the  election  void,  and  added 
that "  Mr  Wilkes  was,  and  is,  incapable  of  being  elected 
into  the  present  Parliament." 

About  the  question  whether  the  House  of  Commons 
had  the  right  of  declaring  a  member  whom  they  had 
expelled  incapable  of  re-election  into  the  same  Parlia- 
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ment,  much  was  said  and  written  at  that  time  ;  and 
one  of  the.  ablest  pamphlets  of  the  day,  arguing  irref- 
ragably  on  the  affirmative  side  of  the  question,  was 
that  of  Jeremiah  Dyson,  then  a  Lord  of  the  Admiralty, 
and  deserving  of  praise  through  all  time  for  his  munifi- 
cent support  of  the  poet  and  physician  Akenside  under 
his  pecuniary  difficulties.  Dyson  set  the  whole  law  of 
the  matter,  respecting  the  commitment,  suspension,  and 
expulsion  of  members,  so  clearly  before  the  public,  that 
every  man  of  common-sense  could  see  for  himself  that 
Parliament  was  not  exceeding  the  powers  which  it  not 
only  had  but  ought  to  have.  The  three  orders  of  the 
State,  he  observed,  were  invested,  not  only  with  con- 
joint powers  for  general  legislation,  but  each  with  sepa- 
rate and  individual  powers,  for  the  maintenance  each 
of  its  own  authority  and  independence.  The  Peers, 
says  Lord  Coke,  with  whom  other  legal  authorities 
agree,  have  power  of  judicature  in  their  own  House; 
and  the  Commons  have  like  power  of  judicature  in 
their  House  ;  and  the  only  rule  by  which  these  powers 
of  judicature  are  regulated  is  the  lavj  of  Parliament, 
which,  as  must  plainly  appear,  is  part  of  the  law  of  the 
land.  All  matters  concerning  either  Peers  or  Com- 
mons, regarding  any  proceeding  in  either  House,  must 
be  discussed  and  determined,  not  by  the  civil  or  com- 
mon law  of  tlie  land,  but  by  the  course  or  custom  of 
Parliament ;  and  this  is  the  reason  why  the  judges  are 
not  to  give  any  opinion  on  a  matter  of  Parliamicnt, 
Parliament  itself  being  judge  of  its  own  law.  As  to 
the  question  of  the  power  of  Parliament  to  punish  its 
own  members,  it  is  clear,  as  well  from  the  oldest  and 
most  respectable  legal  authorities,  as  from  the  records 
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of  Parliament  itself,  that  the  House  of  Commons  lias 
the  sole  and  exclusive  power  of  punishing  its  own 
members  as  such,  either  by  commitment,  suspension, 
expulsion,  or  otherwise ;  and  that  they  have  also  the 
sole  and  exclusive  power  of  examining  and  determin- 
ing the  rights  and  qualifications  of  those  who  are  elected 
to  be  members  of  their  body.  Eecorded  instances  of 
the  exercise  of  such  power,  not  only  in  the  commitment 
of  members — in  which  respect  it  has  never  been  dis- 
puted— but  in  their  suspension  and  expulsion,  are  ex- 
tremely numerous.  As  to  suspension,  the  House,  for 
various  causes  or  offences,  whether  within  the  House 
or  without,  has  sometimes  suspended  a  member  during 
pleasure  ;  sometimes  till  the  member  has  performed  a 
certain  act,  or  till  some  question  has  been  determined 
concerning  him  ;  and  sometimes  during  that  particular 
session  of  Parliament.  As  to  expulsion,  it  has  some- 
times been  inflicted  for  offences  against  religion  or 
morality ;  sometimes  for  offences  against  the  State ; 
and  sometimes  for  offences  against  the  rules  or  dignity 
of  the  House.  But,  for  whatever  causes  expulsion  may 
be  exercised,  the  effect  of  it  must  constantly  be  the 
same — namely,  that  the  member  expelled  shall  be  in- 
capable of  being  elected  again  to  serve  in  the  same 
House  of  Commons  that  expelled  him.  This  would 
be  the  case  with  regard  to  any  ordinary  society,  as  a 
club  or  a  college ;  a  member  expelled  from  it  would 
be  expelled  for  ever,  or  until  the  society  itself  should 
think  fit  to  admit  him  again.  And  "  it  is  not  only  evi- 
dent from  precedents,"  says  Dyson,  "  that  the  House 
have  a  power  of  expulsion,  but  it  is  clear  from  the  rea- 
son of  the  thing  that  they  ought  to  have  such  a  power, 
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otherwise  tlie  most  unworthy  and  unfit  representatives 
may  sit  in  Parliament,  to  the  disgrace  and  detriment  of 
the  nation.  To  admit  their  right  of  expelling,  and  to 
argue  that  the  member  expelled  may  be  re-elected  that 
Parliament,  is  to  contend  for  the  grossest  absurdity 
imaginable  ;  it  would  expose  the  judicature  of  the 
House  of  Commons  to  the  most  flagrant  insult  and 
contempt ;  it  would  render  the  determination  of  the 
House  totally  nugatory,  if  the  member  whom  they  ex- 
pelled to-day  should  be  forced  upon  them  again  to- 
morrow." Nor  can  it  be  denied,  in  regard  to  the  late 
election  for  Middlesex,  that  the  House  exercised  their 
power  in  a  legal  and  constitutional  manner,  declaring, 
when  Mr  Wilkes  was  returned  after  his  expulsion,  that 
he  "  was,  and  is,  incapable  of  being  elected  to  serve  in 
this  present  Parliament."  Of  this  declaration,  pub- 
licly made  known,  the  freeholders  of  Middlesex  were 
bound  to  take  notice  (for  every  man  is  bound  to  take 
notice  of  the  law  as  publicly  set  forth),  and  they  could 
not  therefore  justly  plead  ignorance  either  of  law  or  of 
fact  in  defence  of  their  conduct. 

To  this  tract  of  Dyson's  a  kind  of  answer  was  pub- 
lished, written  by  a  barrister  named  Macintosh,  a  friend 
of  Lord  Temple,*  and  entitled,  'A  Fair  Trial  of  the  Im- 
portant Question  ;  or,  the  Eights  of  Election  asserted 
against  the  Doctrine  of  Incapacity  by  Expulsion  or  by 
Piesolution,  upon  true  Constitutional  Principles,  the 
Eeal  Law  of  Parliament,  the  Common  Eight  of  the 
Subject,  and  the  Determinations  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons.' This  long  inscription  will  give  a  pretty  fair 
notion  of  what  is  to  be  found  within.     The  author 

*  Almon's  Correspondence  and  Memoir  of  Wilkes,  vol.  iv.  p.  6. 
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writes,  rather  tliau  argues,  "  about  it  and  about  it." 
He  has  plenty  of  words,  plenty  of  talk  about  grounds 
and  principles,  but  none  of  the  straightforwardness  and 
cogency  of  Dyson.  He  endeavours  to  make  himself 
appear  a  clnxnipion  of  the  constitution,  and  would  per- 
plex his  reader  into  the  belief  that  Wilkes  may  be  re- 
instated in  Parliament  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Middlesex 
electors,  and  ought  to  be  so  reinstated,  lest  the  people 
of  England,  defenders  of  the  constitution  like  himself, 
should  be  provoked  to  rise  in  rebellion  against  the 
Government. 

As  to  the  freeholders  of  Middlesex,  they  affected  a 
persuasion  that  the  House  of  Commons  exceeded  its 
constitutional  powers,  and  persisted  in  electing  Wilkes 
once  more  on  the  16th  of  March.  On  the  following 
day  the  election  was  declared  void.  Another  writ  was 
issued,  and  Colonel  Henry  Lawes  Luttrell  was  brought 
forward  by  the  Government  as  an  opponent  to  Wilkes. 
Wilkes,  at  the  close  of  the  election,  on  the  13th  of  April, 
was  returned  by  the  sheriffs,  Townsend  and  Sawbridge, 
as  having  1143  votes,  while  Colonel  Luttrell  had  only 
296.  But  the  House  declared  that  Colonel  Luttrell 
ought  to  have  been  returned,  and  ordered  the  return  to 
be  amended  by  inserting  his  name  in  the  place  of  that 
of  Wilkes.  It  was  allowable,  however,  for  any  party 
to  petition  the  House  on  the  merits  of  the  election ; 
and  in  consequence,  fifteen  of  the  Middlesex  freeholders 
got  up  a  petition,  declaring  that,  in  voting  for  Mr 
Wilkes,  they  had  no  intention  to  throw  away  their 
votes,  or  relinquish  their  right  of  being  represented  in 
Parliament,  and  praying  against  the  return  of  Colonel 
Luttrell.     This  petition  was  presented  to  the  House  by 
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Sir  George  Savile,  on  the  29th  of  April,  and  the  House 
took  it  into  consideration,  hut  declared,  on  the  8th  of 
May,  that  Colonel  Luttrell  had  been  duly  elected. 

In  acting  thus,  the  House,  while  it  maintained  a  pro- 
per regard  to  reason  and  justice,  and  to  its  own  dignity, 
did  not  act  without  precedent,  but  merely  as  it  had 
acted  on  two  other  occasions,  noticed  by  Dyson.*  In 
1715,  Sergeant  Comyns  was  elected  for  the  borough 
of  Maiden,  but  as  he  had  refused  to  take  the  oath  of 
qualification,  the  House  did  not  issue  a  new  writ,  but 
simply  resolved  that  Mr  Tuffnell,  who  stood  next  in 
number  of  votes,  was  duly  elected.  In  1728,  a  Mr 
Ongley  was  elected  for  the  town  of  Bedford,  but  as  he 
held  a  place  in  the  Customs,  which  he  had  omitted  to 
surrender  before  offering  himself  for  election,  the  House 
at  once  declared  him  incapable  of  being  chosen,  and 
substituted  for  him  the  candidate  next  in  number  of 
votes.  In  these  cases,  as  in  that  of  Wilkes,  the  votes 
given  for  the  disqualified  candidate  were  considered  by 
Parliament  as  thrown  away.  The  matter  was  very  well 
summed  up  by  Caleb  Whitefoord,  in  his  letter  to  Junius, 
under  the  signature  of  Juuia.  "  I  fancy  there  is  hardly 
one  cool,  moderate,  impartial  person  in  England  who 
does  not  think  that  the  House  of  Commons  are  the 
only  judges  of  their  own  privileges  ;  that  no  power  on 
earth  can  force  a  member  upon  them  whom  they  have 
declared  incapable  of  Icing  elected;  and  that  if  any 
person,  under  such  known  and  declared  incapacity, 
happens  to  have  the  greatest  number  of  votes,  the 
candidate  who  has  the  next  greatest  number  of  legal 
votes  must  of  course  be  the  sitting  member.      This 

*  Almon's  Tracts,  vol.  iii.  p.  439. 
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opinion  seems  to  me  to  be  perfectly  agreeable  to  reason, 
to  common-sense,  and  tlie  principles  of  the  constitution, 
and  (notwithstanding  the  delusive  appearance  of  peti- 
tions obtained  we  all  know  how)  I  do  verily  believe  it 
is  the  opinion  of  every  candid,  impartial,  unprejudiced 
person  in  England ;  in  short,  of  all  those  who  are  not 
the  tools  of  faction  or  the  dupes  of  party."* 

But  the  party  who  supported  Wilkes  argued  that 
the  votes  given  in  his  favour  should  not  have  been 
considered  as  thrown  away ;  for,  if  they  were  not  good 
votes  for  Wilkes,  they  should  yet  have  been  received 
as  good  votes  against  Colonel  Luttrell.  But  to  argue 
thus,  was  to  assert  that  votes  might  have  a  power  of 
negation ;  and  if  a  number  of  electors  might  keep  out 
a  qualified  person  by  voting  for  one  disqualified,  they 
might,  as  Dyson  observed,  keep  a  seat  vacant  as  long 
as  they  pleased,  and  so  deprive  the  State  of  a  member. 
Yet  it  remained,  nevertheless,  liable  to  question,  whether 
the  House,  while  rejecting  a  person  whom  a  constituency 
had  chosen,  but  whom  a  majority  of  the  members  de- 
clared unqualified  to  sit,  could  justly  receive  into  it  a 
person  whom  no  constituency  had  chosen. 

It  was  in  this  state  of  things  that  Johnson  wrote  his 
'  False  Alarm,'  arguing,  in  a  tone  of  strong  sarcasm, 
that  the  nation  need  not  fear  ruin  because  a  man  in  jail 
for  sedition  and  impiety  was  not  released  to  become  a 
legislator.  The  vocation  of  Johnson  was  not  to  write 
political  tracts ;  and  of  all  his  j)roductions,  those  of  this 
kind  are  the  least  pleasing.  He  utters  much  elegant 
declamation  in  set  paragraphs,  but  puts  his  matter  in 
a  less  attractive  and  convincing  form  for  the  general 

*  Junius,  ed.  Bolin,  vol.  ii.  p.  274. 
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reader  tlian  Dyson.  He  reasons  that  if  the  Commons 
can  but  exclude  for  a  while  a  member  whom  his  electors 
may  send  back  as  soon  as  they  please,  their  authority 
is  but  nominal ;  that  the  Parliament  never  intended 
to  leave  electors  such  liberty ;  and  that  as,  by  the  sta- 
tute of  30  Ch.  II.,  any  member  who  should  refuse  to 
take  the  oaths  and  subscribe  the  test,  should  be  disabled 
from  sitting  during  that  Parliament,  so  Wilkes,  declared, 
for  his  moral  and  political  offences,  unfit  to  sit  as  a 
member,  and  on  that  account  expelled,  must  be  con- 
sidered as  excluded  and  rendered  incapable  of  sitting 
for  the  whole  of  the  present  Parliament.  As  to  Wilkes's 
character,  "  lampoon  itself,"  he  says,  "  would  disdain 
to  speak  ill  of  him  of  whom  no  man  speaks  well." 

Judge  Blackstone  took  the  side  of  the  IMinistry, 
heartily  concurring,  as  he  expressed  himself,  with  the 
majority  of  the  House  of  Commons  ;  and  in  a  pamphlet 
entitled  'A  Letter  to  Sir  William  Meredith,'  a  strenuous 
supporter  of  the  minority,  he  observed :  "  The  whole  of 
this  law  and  custom  of  Parliament  hath  its  original  from 
this  one  maxim,  that  whatever  matter  arises  concerning 
either  House  of  Parliament,  ought  to  be  examined,  dis- 
cussed, and  adjudged  in  that  House  to  which  it  relates, 
and  not  elsewhere."  Decisions  on  all  questions  regard- 
ing the  deserts  of  members  to  be  admitted  or  excluded, 
"  rest  entirely  in  the  breast  of  Parliament  itself" 

In  opposition  to  this.  Sir  William  Meredith,  in  a 
pamphlet  called  '  The  Question  Stated,'  said :  "  If  it 
be  admitted  as  a  principle  that  the  law  is  what  every 
court  competent  to  try  the  case  so  adjudges,  then  may 
every  court  which  is  competent  to  try  treason,  make 
that  treason  which  they  adjudge  so." 
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But  in  a  short  justificatory  piece,  called  'A  Speech 
without  doors  upon  the  subject  of  a  vote  given  on  the 
9th  of  March  17G9,'  l>lackstone  states  more  fully  the 
grounds  on  which  his  vote  for  the  Ministry  was  given  ; 
grounds  the  same  as  those  which  Dyson  had  laid  down 
in  his  pamphlet.  "  That  as  the  electors  who  give  no 
vote  at  all  have  no  power  of  excluding  any  candidate 
for  whom  other  electors  do  vote,  so  those  who  give  their 
votes  for  a  person  whom  they  know  to  he  by  law  inca- 
pable, are  to  be  considered  exactly  on  the  same  footing 
as  if  they  gave  no  votes  at  all.  Not  to  give  any  vote 
— to  declare  I  vote  for  nobody — or  to  vote  for  the  Great 
Mogul,  must  decidedly  have  the  same  effect. 

"  Thus,  then,  it  appeared  to  me  that  the  general  rule, 
that  in  case  of  a  known  legal  incapacity  in  the  person 
having  the  majority  of  voices,  the  capable  person  next 
npon  the  poll,  although  chosen  by  a  minority,  is  duly 
elected,  is  consonant  to  reason,  is  the  dictate  of  common- 
sense. 

"  That  it  had  also  the  sanction  of  authority,  I  was  as 
clearly  convinced.  The  practice  of  the  courts  of  law 
in  such  cases  seems  not  to  be  disputed ;  they  have,  by 
repeated  decisions,  established  the  principle. 

"  Upon  these  grounds,  therefore,  both  of  reason  and 
authority,  I  not  only  thought  myself  fully  justified  in 
giving  my  vote  that  Mr  Luttrell  was  duly  elected,  but 
in  truth  1  could  not  think  myself  at  liberty  to  vote 
otherwise." 

In  a  letter,  too,  entitled,  "  A  Postscript  to  Sir  William 
Meredith  in  answer  to  '  The  Question  Stated,' "  he  thus 
briefly  summed  up  his  notions  on  the  proceedings : 
"  It  is  the  known  and  established  law  of  I'arliament 
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that  the  expulsion  of  any  member  of  the  House  of 
Commons  creates  in  him  an  incapacity  of  being  re- 
elected ;  that  any  votes  given  to  him  at  a  subsequent 
election  are,  in  consequence  of  such  incapacity,  null 
and  void ;  and  that  any  other  candidate  who,  except 
the  person  rendered  incapable,  has  the  greatest  number 
of  votes,  ought  to  be  the  sitting  member." 

The  House  having  rejected  Wilkes,  the  whole  case, 
which  Burke  called  "  a  tragi -comedy,  acted  by  his 
Majesty's  servants  for  the  benefit  of  Mr  Wilkes,  and  at 
the  expense  of  the  constitution,"  was  now  at  an  end. 
Colonel  Luttrell  was  a  member  of  Parliament,  and 
Wilkes  was  left  in  prison.  But  the  patriots  did  not 
neglect  him.  The  Society  to  which  allusion  has  already 
been  made  as  calling  itself  "  Supporters  of  the  Bill  of 
Eights,"  held  a  meeting  at  the  London  Tavern,  in 
February  1769,  at  which  a  subscription  was  made  for 
Mr  Wilkes  to  the  amount  of  £3023 ;  and  a  circular  was 
drawn  up,  in  which  the  public  were  told  that  "  the  man 
who  suffers  for  the  public  good  should  be  supported  by 
the  public,"  and  were  exhorted,  "  by  every  tie  of  grati- 
tude and  humanity,  so  prevalent  in  British  hearts,  to 
rescue  ISIr  Wilkes  from  his  present  encumbrances,  and 
to  render  him  easy  and  independent."  So  effective  was 
the  call,  that  at  the  end  of  a  year  the  Society  had  been 
enabled  to  discharge  debts  of  Wilkes  to  the  amount  of 
£12,000 ;  had  paid  his  election  expenses  and  his  two 
fines,  a  sum  of  £3973 ;  and  had  advanced  £1000  to 
Wilkes  for  his  support  in  prison.  The  remainder  of 
his  debts,  amounting  to  £0821,  the  Society  discharged 
by  composition  in  the  course  of  the  following  summer, 
with  the  exception  of  £200  due  at  Aylesbury ;  a  debt 
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which  had  brought  on  Wilkes  much  obk)quy,  and  which 
the  Society  appear  to  have  been  slow  to  i)ay.  Wilkes, 
when  he  was  member  for  Aylesbury,  had  been  treasurer 
to  the  Foundling  Hospital  there,  and  had  received 
money  to  pay  debts  which  he  had  not  paid.  This  was 
stigmatised  as  a  breach  of  trust.  Wilkes  excused  him- 
self by  saying,  that  as  the  tradesmen  did  not  call  for 
the  money  it  remained  in  his  hands  till  he  went  abroad, 
when  he  put  his  affairs  into  the  hands  of  Cotes,  who 
afterwards  became  bankrupt.  At  length  three  members 
.of  the  Society  went  down  to  Aylesbury  and  settled  the 
account. 

By  means  of  subscriptions  and  presents  from  various 
quarters  he  was  enabled  to  live  sumptuously,  and  en- 
tertain people  who  buzzed  about  him,  in  the  King's 
Bench.  A  sum  of  money  was  collected  for  him  in  the 
island  of  St  Christopher,  at  the  instance  of  Gardiner, 
a  barrister  who  was  in  Wilkes's  house  when  his  papers 
were  seized.  A  Mr  Temple  left  him  by  will  £300. 
£1500  were  sent  him  from  Charleston,  South  Carolina. 
The  Duchess  of  Queensberry  and  Lady  Elizabeth  Ger- 
main sent  him  each  £100,  and  a  like  sum  was  sent 
him  by  some  gentlemen  of  Newcastle.  Wine,  poultry, 
game,  and  fruit  came  to  him  constantly  in  abundance 
from  all  parts  of  England. 

On  tlie  17th  of  April  1770  Wilkes's  term  of  im- 
prisonment expired.  He  was  then  possessed,  accord- 
ing to  Almon,*  of  an  estate  of  £700  a-year ;  and  out 
of  it  he  had  to  pay  £200  a-year  to  j\Irs  AVilkes,  and 
an  annuity  of  £150  to  lieynolds,  his  attorney,  who 
had  purchased  it  for  £1000  ;  so  that  he  had  £.350 
*  Correspondence  and  Memoir  of  Wilkes,  vol.  iv.  p.  14. 
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a-year  clear  income  ;  and  he  had  also  £2000  in  hand 
remaining  from  Lord  Halifax's  fine  of  £4000.  He 
being  in  such  circumstances,  a  large  portion  of  the 
Society  thought  the  object  of  its  institution  was  ac- 
complished. But  "  Mr  Wilkes  and  his  friends,"  says 
his  biographer,  "  thought  otherwise.  The  Society  had 
not,"  they  said,  "made  him  easy  and  independent," 
according  to  their  declared  intention.  The  question 
led  to  disputes ;  many  members  withdrew  ;  and  the 
Society  at  length  came  to  nought.  Wilkes  himself, 
assuredly,  when  left  with  £350  a-year  and  money  in 
hand,  had  no  cause  to  complain,  whatever  his  friends 
might  desire  more  for  liim.  But  his  object  liad  been, 
as  he  let  Gibbon  understand,  to  make  his  fortune  by 
his  political  adventures  ;  and  the  little  independence 
which  he  now  had  he  refused  to  consider  a  fortune. 

The  "  Bill  of  Eights  Society  "  might  have  done  more 
for  Wilkes  had  it  not  been  for  the  bitter  quarrels 
between  him  and  Home  Tooke  and  their  respective 
partisans— quarrels  which  hastened  the  Society's  disso- 
lution. Wilkes  accused  Tooke  of  having  treacherously 
made  known  to  the  public  how  he  had  been  supported 
abroad  by  the  Duke  of  Grafton's  Ministry,*  a  fact 
which  the  party  were  to  keep  secret  among  themselves. 
Tooke  retorted  by  charging  Wilkes  with  extravagance 
and  presumption.  But  the  decisive  rupture  between 
the  two  grand  factions  was  occasioned  by  a  proposal 
of  Tooke's  party  for  the  relief  of  Bingley,  a  printer, 
who  had  continued  the  '  North  Briton '  after  Wilkes 
relinquished  it,  and  who,  for  contempt  of  court,  in 
refusincT  to  answer,  before  Lord  Mansfield,  certain 
*  Junius,  ed.  Bolui,  vol.  ii.  p.  163,  note. 
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questions  about  tlie  puLHcation  of  a  letter  of  Wilkes 
for  which  he  was  prosecuted,  had  been  kept  in  prison 
more  than  two  years.  To  this  person,  for  his  sutferings 
in  the  cause  of  liberty,  it  was  proposed  to  vote  £500. 
Wilkes  and  his  sup])orters,  among  whom  was  his 
brotlicr  Heaton,  opposed  this  motion,  and  succeeded 
in  raising  a  majority  against  it.  Home  Tooke  and 
Wilkes  then  became  irreconcilable  enemies,  and  abused 
each  other  in  a  long  correspondence  in  the  public 
papers,  in  which  Home  Tooke  certainly  had  the  better 
cause,  and  argued  with  greater  force.  He  had  long 
before  remai'ked  that  the  man  who  set  himself  up  for 
a  patriot,  and  endeavoured  to  put  the  Government  in 
the  wrong,  should  live  with  a  proper  regard  to  his 
character,  and  not  luxuriously  and  licentiously.  He 
had  also  advised  that  the  £4000  which  Wilkes  had 
received  as  damages  from  Lord  Halifax  sliould  be  paid 
into  the  "  Bill  of  Eights  "  fund  as  an  aid  to  the  pay- 
ment of  Wilkes's  debts  ;  but  Wilkes,  as  Home  Tooke 
states,  had  declared  that  this  would  be  a  robbery :  he 
wanted  to  get  the  whole  fund  into  his  hands  ;  he  did 
not  wish  to  submit  to  management,  but  to  be  manager 
himself ;  and  hated  those  who  studied  his  interest  "  as 
profligate  young  heirs  hate  the  guardians  who  would 
save  them  from  destruction."  *  The  most  respectable 
portion  of  the  Society,  accordingly,  "  disclaimed  all 
personal  attachment  to  Wilkes,"  declared  "that  his 
health  should  never  be  given  as  a  toast  in  that  Soci- 
ety," and  advertised  that  "they  supported  him  and 
his  cause  only  as  far  as  it  was  a  public  cause."  f 

*  Home  Tooke's  eleventh  letter  to  Wilkes. 

+  Ibid. ;  Stephens's  Memoir  of  Home  Tooke,  vol.  ii. 
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On  the  day  after  his  liberation  he  published  two 
addresses :  one  "  to  the  worthy  inliabitants  of  the  ward 
of  Farringdon  AVithout,"  of  Avhich  he  was  elected  alder- 
man; and  the  otlier  "to  tlie  gentlemen,  clergy,  and 
freeholders  of  the  county  of  Middlesex;"  in  both  of 
which  he  assured  all  his  friends  that  "  to  their  service, 
to  the  defence  of  the  laws,  and  to  the  preservation  of 
the  religious  and  civil  liberties  of  the  whole  British 
empire,  the  remainder  of  liis  life  should  be  dedicated." 
Nor  did  he  forget  to  remind  them  of  the  alteration  of 
the  records,  and  of  the  inhuman  massacre  by  the  sol- 
diery in  St  George's  Fields. 

A  few  days  afterwards  he  was  entertained  at  dinner 
by  Lord  jMayor  Beckford  and  the  aldermen  at  the 
]Mansion  House ;  and  loiuler  acclamations,  he  told  his 
daughter,  than  he  ever  heard  before,  resounded  through 
the  city.  In  May  and  June  he  was  sitting  at  Guild- 
hall for  the  Lord  IMayor  while  he  was  ill,  and  writing 
letters  while  he  waited  for  witnesses.  At  the  same 
time  he  found  means  to  take  a  house  at  Fulham  at  a 
rent  of  sixty  guineas  a-year,  while  he  still  retained  his 
other  house  in  Prince's  Court  on  lease  for  fourteen 
years.  He  also  commissioned  his  daughter  to  purchase 
for  him  at  Paris  some  dozens  of  expensive  knives  and 
forks,  and  showed  himself  prepared  to  indulge  in  every 
mode  of  extravagance. 

This  recklessness  furnished  Home  Tooke  with  an- 
other subject  of  attack  on  AVilkes's  character.  Wilkes, 
said  he,  "on  quitting  the  King's  Bench  prison,  took  a 
house  on  a  lease  of  fifty  pounds  a-year  that  he  might 
lay  out  some  hundreds  on  its  repairs.  At  the  same 
time  he  took  a  house  at  sixty  guineas  for  the  season  ; 
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and,  to  complete  liis  plan  of  economy,  he  sent  his 
daughter  to  Paris  to  see  the  Dauphin's  wedding,  while 
he  himselt"  was  all  the  sunnner  making  tlie  tour  of  the 
watering-places.  That  his  generous  supporters  might 
not  be  too  much  ridiculed,  he  kept  no  more  than  six 
domestics ;  and  that  his  politeness  and  gratitude  to  his 
country  might  keep  pace  with  his  economy,  only  three 
of  them  were  French."  Against  these  charges  Wilkes 
could  make  but  a  very  lame  defence,  the  chief  point 
in  which  was,  that  he  had  only  two  French  servants. 
But  he  had  something  of  an  advocate  in  Junius,  who 
sneered  at  "  that  canting  parson "  for  wishing  to  deny 
him  his  claret."  *  Junius  also  intimated  that  Home 
Tooke  was  paid  by  the  Ministry  to  assail  Wilkes,  a 
notion  which  was  entertained  at  the  time  by  some 
others ;  ■\  but  no  foundation  for  the  charge  was  ever 
proved.  Junius  cared  little  for  Wilkes,  but  was  will- 
ing to  use  him  as  an  instrument  against  the  objects  of 
his  hostility.  Junius,  in  his  '  Letter  to  the  King,'  had 
recommended  that  his  Majesty  should  pardon  Wilkes, 
making  his  pardon  "  an  act  not  of  mercy  but  con- 
tempt ; "  adding,  "  he  will  soon  fall  back  into  his  natu- 
ral station,  a  silent  senator,  and  hardly  supporting  the 
weekly  eloquence  of  a  newspaper.  The  gentle  breath 
of  peace  would  leave  him  on  the  surface,  neglected  and 
unmoved.  It  is  only  the  tempest  that  lifts  him  from 
his  place."  And  if  '  C  were  Junius,  as  is  generally 
supposed,  Junius  had  pointed  to  Wilkes  scornfully  as 
a  man  of  "most  infamous  character  in  private  life," 

*  Jiuiius  to  Wilkes,  St']iteinl)cr  7,  1771. 

t  Letter  of  Dr  Francis  to  liis  son,  in  Parkes  and  Merivale's  Jleinoirs 
of  Sir  Philip  Frauds. 
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"  overwhelmed  with  debts,  a  convict  and  an  outlaw," 
who  yet  had  the  confidence  to  offer  himself  as  mem- 
ber of  Parliament  for  London,  and  to  the  freeholders 
of  Middlesex  "  as  a  proper  person  to  represent  a  county 
in  which  he  had  not  a  single  foot  of  land."  *  After- 
wards it  suited  Junius's  purpose  to  relax  towards 
"  Wilkes  and  his  banditti,"  and  to  correspond  with  him 
about  his  City  proceedings  ;  and  when  Junius  collected 
his  letters  for  publication,  he  directed  Woodfall  to  sub- 
mit the  dedication  and  preface  to  Wilkes's  revision,  -f* 

In  the  latter  part  of  1770,  and  the  early  part  of 
1771,  AVilkes  travelled  through  much  of  the  country, 
receiving  here  and  there  congratulations  from  patriots, 
till,  on  the  24th  of  June,  his  party  proved  strong  enough 
to  secure  his  election  as  one  of  the  sheriffs  of  London 
and  Middlesex,  his  friend,  Alderman  Bull,  being  the 
other.  As  he  was  so  much  accused  of  partiality  to 
France,  he  ordered  that  no  French  wines  should  be 
used  at  the  entertainments  which  he  gave  in  his 
shrievalty. 

In  the  course  of  the  year  1772,  the  city  of  London 
presented  Wilkes  with  a  silver  cup,  of  the  value  of 
£100,  for  his  defence  of  liberty  in  the  case  of  the 
printers  who  had  published  some  of  the  proceedings 
in  Parliament.      The  case  was  as   follows  : — 

Miller,  the  printer  of  the  '  London  Fvening  Post,'  was 
ordered  to  attend  at  the  bar  of  the  House  of  Commons ; 
he  refused,  according  to  a  plan  concerted  with  Crosby 
the  Lord  jMayor,  Alderman  Oliver,  and  Wilkes.  A 
proclamation  was  then  issued  by  the  Minister,  in  his 

*  Junius,  ed.  Bohn,  vol.  ii.  p.  164,  165. 
t  Ibid.,  vol.  ii.  p.  40,  57,  102,  167. 
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Majesty's  name,  offering  a  reward  of  £50  for  ^Miller's 
apprehension;  and  he  was,  in  consequence,  apprehended 
by  one  Whittani,  a  messenger  from  the  Sergeant-at- 
arms;  but  :Miller,  on  the  other  hand,  gave  Whittam, 
who  attempted  to  seize  him,  into  custody  to  a  constable 
for  an  assault,  and  the  two  proceeded  to  the  jMansion 
House,  where  the  Lord  Mayor,  Wilkes,  and  Oliver, 
were  prepared  to  receive  them.  The  Lord  Mayor,  after 
hearing  the  case,  denied  the  authority  of  the  procla- 
mation, and  discharged  Miller  from  the  custody  of  the 
messenger;  and  Miller  then  charged  the  messenger 
with  a  breach  of  the  peace  in  apprehending  him.  The 
Lord  Mayor  proceeded  to  commit  the  messenger  to 
prison  for  the  offence,  unless  he  should  give  bail,  which 
he  refused  to  give ;  but  at  last  the  deputy  Sergeant-at- 
arms,  being  informed  of  the  matter,  came  and  gave  bail 
for  him.  The  House  of  Commons,  when  the  case  was 
reported  to  them,  resolved,  after  a  long  debate,  by  a 
majority  of  170  to  38,  that  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Oliver 
had  been  guilty  of  breach  of  privilege,  and  should  be 
committed  to  the  Tower.  When  they  were  summoned 
before  the  House,  Oliver  alone  appeared  ;  for  the  Lord 
Mayor,  who  had  been  seized  with  a  fit  of  gout  on 
his  way  to  Westminster,  had  been  obliged  to  return ; 
but  two  days  afterwards,  when  he  was  sufficiently  re- 
covered, they  were  both  placed  at  the  bar,  and  both 
were  sent  away  in  custody  to  the  Tower  at  midnight. 
A  mob  was  waiting  outside,  who  greeted  and  cheered 
them,  and  caused  so  much  delay  on  the  road  that  they 
did  not  reach  the  Tower  till  four  o'clock  in  the  morning. 
The  House  of  Commons  also  forbade,  by  an  order,  all 
prosecution  of  their  messenger,  and  even  called  for  the 
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Mansion  House  minute-book,  and  caused  tlie  record  of 
the  afiair  to  be  erased  from  it — a  proceeding  which 
caused  great  indignation  in  the  city,  as  being  arbitrary 
and  unprecedented.     But  as  to  Wilkes,  who  was  the 
prime  mover  in  the  business,  they  contented  themselves 
with  citing  him  to  appear  at  the  bar  on  an  appointed 
day;  but  he,  though  summoned  three  times,  declared 
that  he  would  not  enter  the  House  except  to  take  his 
seat  as  member  for  Middlesex,  and  the  House  adjourned 
over  the  day  that  they  had  appointed.    Tlius  the  affair, 
as  far  as  Wilkes  was  concerned,  ended ;  for  "  the  truth 
is,"  says  Almon,  "  that  they  were  afraid  to  proceed 
against  him  ;"  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  Ministry 
were  rather  inclined  to  leave  him  in  quiet,  and  not  set 
him  up  again  as  an  idol  for  the  multitude.     But  it 
certainly  seems  both  pusillanimous  and  absurd  to  have 
imprisoned  Oliver  with  the  Lord  INIayor,  for  supporting 
his   lordship,  and  to  have  left  Wilkes  at   large,  who 
supported   him    wdtli   equal   publicity.      Crosby   and 
Oliver  were  maintained  by  the  Corporation  of  London 
duriuLj  their  residence  in  the  Tower,  and  honoured  with 
addresses    and  illuminations  when  they  left  it;    and 
Wilkes  was  presented  with  the  cup,  the  design  of  it 
being  left  to  himself,  who  chose  the  subject  of  the  death 
of  Csesar,  with  the  following  words,  from  the  audacious 
Churchill,  subscribed : — 

"  May  every  tyrant  feel 
The  keen,  deep  searchings  of  a  patriot's  steel." 

Wilkes,  in  writing  to  Junius,  about  the  same  time,  had 
used  the  expression,  "  I  could  plunge  the  patriot 
dagger  into  the  heart  of  the  tyrant  of  my  country;" 
words   probably  suggested  by  the  verse  of  Churchill 
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which  liG  was  coiiteinphiting.  lUit  from  that  time  all 
proceedings  against  printers  for  publisliing  debates  in 
Parliament  were  discontinued  ;  and  the  journalists 
have  since  been  allowed  to  report  them  without  re- 
strictions. 

Brass  Crosby,  the  Lord  Mayor  at  that  time,  and 
Member  of  Parliament  for  Honiton,  had  been,  as  Wal- 
pole  tells  us,  a  low  attorney,  who  had  married  his 
master's  widow,  and  afterwards  the  widow  of  a  butcher. 
He  was  a  rough  sort  of  personage,  not  wanting  in 
shrewdness,  and  had  a  keen  regard  to  his  own  interests. 
Beloe  describes  him  as  "  of  no  talents,  of  coarse  appear- 
ance, and  rude  manners."  Oliver  was  a  West  India 
merchant,  and,  according  to  the  same  authority,  "  in 
external  manners  the  perfect  gentleman."  He  was  so 
sincere  in  his  politics  that,  on  seeing  cause  to  suspect 
Wilkes  of  selfish  motives,  he  relinquished  comiection 
with  him,  and  refused  to  be  his  colleague  in  the  office 
of  sheriff.* 

It  may  be  worth  while  to  notice  that  another  of  the 
fraternity  of  aldermen,  Mr  James  Townshend,  a  man 
of  the  sort  commonly  called  eccentric,  haughty  towards 
his  superiors  but  affable  to  those  below  him,  was  so 
strenuous  an  opponent  of  the  Government  in  the 
matter  of  the  Middlesex  election,  that  he  denied  the 
legality  of  the  Acts  passed  by  the  Parliament  from 
which  Wilkes,  who  had  been  chosen  for  it,  was  ex- 
cluded, and  into  which  Luttrell,  who  had  not  been 
chosen,  was  admitted ;  arguing,  with  Jnnius,-f-  that  if 
any  part  of  tlie  representative  body  was  not  elected  by 
the  people,  that  part  vitiated  the  whole.  The  Act  for 
*  Sexagenarian,  vol.  ii.  p.  25,  26.  t  Letter  xxxvii. 
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raising  the  land-tax,  in  particular,  Townslieud  refused  to 
obey,  and  allowed  his  hay  to  be  seized  l)y  the  collector 
rather  than  pay  the  tax  levied  on  the  ground.  When 
the  collector  had  seized  it,  he  brought  an  action  against 
him  for  trespass,  and  the  cause  was  tried  before  Lord 
Mansfield  on  the  9th  of  June  1772.  Sergeant  Glynn, 
always  ready  to  assail  the  Government,  argued  for  the 
plaintiff,  affirming  that  the  body  of  men  who  passed  the 
Act  were  improperly  called  a  House  of  Commons.  Lord 
Mansfield  remarked  that,  in  all  that  Glynn  had  said,  there 
was  no  evidence  as  to  the  case,  but  a  mere  impugnation 
of  the  judgment  of  the  House  of  Commons,  to  which  he 
was  not  sitting  there  to  listen,  and  desired  the  jury  to  find 
a  verdict  for  the  defendant.  One  of  the  jury  expressed 
dissent,  upon  which  his  lordship  said :  "  Gentlemen, 
you  are  sworn  to  give  a  verdict  according  to  evidence ; 
but  as  no  evidence  against  the  defendant  has  been 
produced  to  you,  and  as  you  cannot  try  facts  by  noto- 
riety, your  verdict  must  necessarily  be  given  in  the 
defendant's  favour."  The  recalcitrant  juryman  was 
thus  silenced,  and  the  defendant  acquitted. 
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CHAPTER     VI. 

Wilkes  twice  disappointed  of  the  mayoralty — Ilis  poverty— Is  chosen  Lord 
Mayor — Aftair  of  Mrs  Barnard — Wilkes  enters  Parliament  as  member 
for  Middlesex— Meets  Dr  Johnson  at  Dillys— Decline  of  his  popularity 
—  Thrice  disappointed  of  the  chamberlainship  —  Grows  poorer  and 
poorer — Is  at  last  elected  chamberlain — Ilis  si^eeches  in  Parliament — 
The  great  object  of  most  of  them — Records  of  the  Middlesex  election  ex- 
punged from  the  Journals  of  the  House — His  conduct  at  Lord  George 
Gordon's  riots— Invites  Dr  Johnson  to  dinner — Sir  Nathaniel  Wraxall's 
observations  on  his  manners — Charles  Butler's  notions  of  him  in  the 
latter  part  of  his  life— His  editions  of  Catullus  and  Theophrastus — 
His  insincerity  towards  Mrs  Sterne — Residence  in  the  Isle  of  Wight— 
His  discharge  of  the  duties  of  the  chamberlainship — His  death — Is 
found  to  have  died  insolvent  —  His  daughters  —  His  illegitimate  son 
— Character  of  his  letters  to  his  daughter  Mary — General  view  of  his 
character,  private,  public,  and  literary. 

In  October  1772,  Wilkes  was  put  forward  by  the 
Livery  as  one  of  the  persons  eligible  for  the  office  of 
Lord  ]\Iayor,  but  the  Court  of  Aldermen  did  not 
elect  him.  In  the  following  year  he  was  similarly 
proposed,  and  similarly  rejected.  According  to  a  saying 
recorded  of  Johnson  by  Boswell,  the  inlluence  of  the 
Ministry  was  exerted  to  prevent  his  election.  "  It  is 
wonderful  to  think,"  said  he,  "  that  all  the  force  of 
Government  was  required  to  prevent  Wilkes  from 
being  chosen  the  chief  magistrate  of  London,  thougli 
the  Liverymen  knew  he  would  rob  their  shops  if 
he  durst,  and  debauch  their  daughters  if  he  could."* 
*  Croker's  Boswell,  vol.  v.  p.  78,  aiuio  1773. 
G 
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In  this  year,  by  wliatever  means  he  had  wasted  his 
little  property,  we  find  him  so  low  in  pecuniary  cir- 
cumstances as  to  accept  another  contribution  from  at 
least  three  of  the  great  Whig  lords,  the  Dukes  of 
Devonshire  and  Portland,  and  the  Marquis  of  Eocking- 
ham.*  But  in  the  next  year,  1774,  he  was  successful 
in  his  canvass  for  the  mayoralty.  His  daughter  enacted 
the  part  of  Lady  INIayoress,  and  his  year  of  office  is  said 
to  have  been  the  most  brilliant  since  that  of  Beckford. 
During  his  mayoralty  occurred  an  affair  which  would 
have  damaged  his  moral  character,  if  it  had  been  pos- 
sible for  anything  to  make  it  worse  than  it  was.  He 
and  Mr  Barnard,  the  son  of  Sir  John  Barnard,  had  long 
been  intimate  friends,  and  while  Wilkes  was  confined 
in  the  King's  Bench,  Mr  and  Mrs  Barnard  constantly 
visited  him ;  and  after  his  release  the  intimacy  con- 
tinued, and  Barnard,  in  any  difficulty,  sought  Wilkes's 
advice.  But  while  AVilkes  was  Mayor,  Mrs  Barnard 
was  seized  with  a  fever,  and  in  a  fit  of  delirium  uttered 
words  that  amounted  to  a  heavy  charge  against  him. 
AVilkes  denied  that  there  was  the  least  foundation  for 
it,  and  intimated  that  the  lady  was  insane.  Many 
letters  on  the  subject  passed  between  Wilkes  and 
Barnard;  and  Barnard  at  last  proposed  a  meeting 
between  his  wife  and  Wilkes,  at  which  no  one  but 
Barnard  himself  should  be  present.  Wilkes  first 
argued  against  such  a  meeting  on  the  ground  of  its 
impropriety  in  Mrs  Barnard's  state  of  health ;  but,  as 
Barnard  persisted  in  desiring  it,  he  always  pleaded, 
whenever  a  day  was  fixed  for  it,  unavoidable  engage- 

*  Eockingliam   Papers,   vol.  ii.  p.  236,  237  ;   Jesse's  Memoirs  of 
George  III.,  vol.  i.  p.  422. 
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ments  of  business,  and  contrived,  on  various  pretexts, 
always  to  elude  the  interview.  Barnard,  provoked  and 
exasperated,  wrote  Wilkes  an  indignant  letter,  telling 
him  that  lie  believed  his  wife's  assertions,  and  that 
he  renounced  all  farther  intercourse  with  him  ;  and 
cancelled,  at  the  same  time,  his  will,  by  which  lie  had 
bequeathed  to  Wilkes  legacies  to  the  value  of  more 
than  ten  thousand  pounds.  Wilkes  was  of  course 
concerned — if  not  on  any  other  account,  at  least  for 
the  loss  of  the  money — and  tried  many  methods  to 
effect  a  reconciliation.  Among  other  expedients  he 
induced  a  Mr  Petrie,  a  friend  of  both  parties,  to  write 
Barnard  a  letter  declaring  the  improbability  of  Wilkes's 
guilt ;  and  suggested  to  Petrie  the  terms  in  which  he 
should  express  himself.  Petrie  wrote,  though  not 
exactly  as  Wilkes  had  prompted  him ;  but  Barnard 
took  no  notice  of  the  letter.  Almon,  Wilkes's  friend, 
says  that  he  saw  all  the  letters  that  passed  between 
Wilkes  and  Barnard  on  that  occasion,  and  "  has  no 
hesitation  in  saying  "  (emphasising  his  opinion  in  ital- 
ics), "  that  Mr  Barnard's  suspicions  appear  to  have  hccn 
well  founded." 

There  being  a  dissolution  of  Parliament  this  year, 
as  the  Ministry  had  resolved  on  war  with  America, 
and  wished  to  have  new  supporters,  Wilkes  again 
offered  himself  a  candidate  for  Middlesex,  and  being 
elected,  took  his  seat  without  opposition.  He  con- 
tinued in  Parliament  for  many  years,  and  delivered 
many  speeches,  but  seldom  with  much  weight  or 
effect. 

It  was  in  1776,  six  years  after  the  publication  of 
the  '  False  Alarm,'  that  Wilkes  and  Dr  Jolmsou  were 
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brouf^ht  together  at  Dilly's  by  Boswell  in  the  manner 
which  he  so  circumstantially  details.  Wilkes  put  on 
his  best  behaviour,  being  determined  to  please  the  sage; 
and  he  succeeded.  He  did  not  talk  as  he  had  talked 
to  Sterne  or  Churchill.  Ridicule  of  Scotland  was  one 
topic  on  which  tliey  could  converse  without  discord. 
Johnson  went  home  and  told  Mrs  Williams  "  how  much 
he  had  been  pleased  with  Wilkes's  company,  and  what 
an  agreeable  day  he  had  passed." 

In  another  company,  in  the  following  year,  he  ob- 
served, "Did  we  not  hear  so  much  said  of  Jack  Wilkes, 
we  should  think  more  highly  of  his  conversation.    Jack 
has  a  great  variety  of  talk,  Jack  is  a  scholar,  and  Jack 
has  the  manners  of  a  gentleman.     But  after  hearing 
his  name  sounded  from  pole  to  pole  as  the  phoenix  of 
convivial  felicity,  we  are  disappointed  in  his  company. 
He  has  always  been  at  me;  but  I  would  do  Jack  a 
kindness  rather  than  not.     The  contest  is  now  over." 
His  popularity  among  the  Londoners  seems  about 
this  time  to  have  declined.     In  1776  Sir  Theodore 
Janssen  resigned  the  office  of  chamberlain  of  the  city, 
and  Wilkes  hoped  to  succeed  him;  but,  notwithstanding 
great  exertions  on  the  part  of  his  supporters,  a  rival 
candidate,  Alderman  Hopkins,  was  chosen  by  a  ma- 
jority of  177.    The  next  year  he  aspired  again  to  the 
oftice,  but  with  equal  ill  fortune.     A  third  attempt,  in 
1778,  procured  him  only  287  votes  against  1216.    "  His 
situation  at  this  time,"  says  one  of  his  biographers,  "was 
truly  melancholy ;  his  interest  in  the  city  appeared  to 
be  lost ;  a  motion  to  pay  his  debts  had  been  rejected  in 
the  common  council ;  he  was  involved  in  difficulties  of 
various  kinds ;  his  creditors  were  clamorous ;  and  such 
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of  his  property  as  could  be  ascertained,  and  amongst 
the  rest  his  books,  had  been  taken  in  execution ;  those 
who  formerly  supported  him  were  become  cold  to  his 
solicitations,  and  languid  in  their  exertions,  and  the 
clouds  of  adversity  seemed  to  gather  round  him  on 
every  side,  without  a  ray  of  light  to  cheer  him."  He 
speaks  of  himself,  writing  to  Petrie,  in  August  1778,  as 
"  steeped  in  poverty  to  the  very  lips."  The  member  for 
Middlesex  "  was  sometimes,"  says  Almon,*  "  in  want  of 
a  guinea."  A  private  subscription  among  his  friends, 
of  which  Alderman  Bull  was  one  of  the  treasurers, 
afforded  him  but  temporary  relief.  Even  the  silver 
cup  given  him  by  the  corporation  he  was  necessitated 
to  pledge.  Yet  at  this  very  time  he  was  running  more 
deeply  into  debt  to  support  a  Mrs  Arnold,  with  whom 
he  had  kept  company  at  Bath  (whither  he  had  formerly 
been  fond  of  making  excursions),  and  who  bore  him  a 
girl,  christened  Harriett,  in  October  1778.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  he  was  sinking  headlong  into  ruin.  What 
causes  concurred,  in  the  following  year,  to  produce  a 
state  of  things  more  favourable  to  him,  it  is  not  easy  to 
ascertain ;  but  on  the  death  of  Alderman  Hopkins,  in 
November  1779,  he  was  elected  chamberlain ;  and  the 
emoluments  of  the  office,  which,  in  spite  of  some  at- 
tempts to  deprive  him  of  it,  he  retained  to  the  end  of 
his  life,  placed  him  in  easy  and  comfortable  circum- 
stances. "  It  is  a  post  adequate,"  he  said,  "  after 
payment  of  ray  debts,  to  every  wish  I  can  form,  at 
fifty-three;  profit,  patronage,  and  extensive  usefulness, 
with  rank  arid  dignity."  f     When  he  had  obtained  this 

*  Correspondence  and  Memoir  of  Wilkes,  vol.  v.  p.  32,  82. 
t  Letter  to  Petrie,  Almon,  vol.  v.  p.  37. 
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appointment,  lie  thought  it  well  to  cease  from  political 
agitation,  and  to  "  dwell  in  decencies  "  as  a  quiet  mem- 
ber of  society.  He  discharged  the  requirements  of  the 
office  with  regularity,  and  was  noted  for  the  aptness  of 
his  addresses  to  eminent  persons  when,  in  the  perform- 
ance of  his  duty,  he  had  to  present  them  with  the 
freedom  of  the  city. 

Eeviewing  his  career  in  Parliament,  we  find  his 
speeches,  as  we  have  said,  neither  very  vigorous 
nor  very  effective.  Looking  to  the  subjects  of  them, 
as  they  are  collected  in  an  octavo  volume,  we  find 
him,  in  1775,  when  it  was  proposed,  as  usual,  that  the 
chaplain  should  preach  before  the  House  on  the  30th 
of  January,  moving  sarcastically,  not  to  say  impudently, 
that  that  day  should  be  kept,  not  as  one  of  fasting,  but 
as  one  of  triumph;  as  a  day  "on  which  an  odious, 
hypocritical  tyrant,  who  made  war  on  his  people,  and 
murdered  many  thousands  of  his  innocent  subjects,  was 
sacrificed  to  the  public  justice  of  the  nation ;  a  deed  to 
be  had  in  solemn  remembrance  as  the  most  glorious 
ever  done  in  this  or  any  other  country."  He  spoke 
also  for  shortening  the  duration  of  Parliaments,  for 
just  and  equal  representation  of  the  people,  and  several 
times  for  abstaining  from  war  with  America.  But  the 
great  object  of  all  his  oratory  in  the  House  was,  that 
the  records  of  the  Middlesex  election,  in  which  he  was 
pronounced  incapable  of  serving  in  Parliament,  might 
be  expunged  from  the  journals  of  the  House.  This 
subject  he  brought  forward  several  years,  as  often  as 
any  hope  of  success  presented  itself;  but  it  was  not 
till  1782,  during  the  Ministry  of  Lord  North,  that  he 
succeeded  in  attaining  his  end  ;  and  he  heard  the  order 
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read  thcat  the  resolutions  respecting  that  election  should 
be  expunged,  "as  being  subversive,"  it  was  added,  "  of 
the  rights  of  the  whole  body  of  electors  of  this  king- 
dom." These  words  he  must  have  heard  with  great 
delight ;  but  it  seems  matter  of  regret  that  they  should 
have  been  added ;  for  how  would  the  House  act  with 
another  Wilkes  under  similar  circumstances  ?  They 
would  exclude  him,  it  may  be  thought,  but  would 
not  again  force  in  a  Luttrell. 

In  June  1780  occurred  Lord  George  Gordon's  riots, 
Johnson,  writing  to  Mrs  Thrale  at  that  time,  says :  "  Mr 
John  Wilkes  was  this  day  in  my  neighbourhood,  to 
seize  the  publisher  of  a  seditious  paper.  .  .  .  The 
rioters  attempted  the  bank  ;  Jack  W^ilkes  headed  the 
party  that  drove  them  away.  .  .  .  Jack,  who  was 
always  zealous  for  order  and  decency,  declares  that,  if 
he  be  trusted  with  power,  he  will  not  leave  a  rioter 
alive."  For  his  services  in  these  riots  he  received  the 
thanks  of  the  Privy  Council.* 

In  1781  Johnson  again  dined  at  Dilly's  with  Wilkes, 
then  chamberlain  of  London,  and  the  two  were  still 
more  sociable  than  they  had  been  on  the  former  occa- 
sion. Johnson  made  Wilkes  a  present  of  a  copy  of  his 
'  Lives  of  the  Poets,'  and  Wilkes  called  on  Johnson  to 
thank  him,  and  sat  talking  with  him  a  long  time.t 
In  May  1783  we  find  Wilkes  and  his  daughter  invit- 
ing Johnson  to  dine  with  them,  and  Johnson  politely 
excusing  himself  on  account  of  prior  engagements.  :J: 

*  Life  prefixed  to  his  Letters  to  his  Daui^hter,  vol.  i.  p.  123. 
t  Croker's  Boswell,    vol.   vi.  p.  1S4  ;  vol.  vii.  p.  327  ;    vol.  viii. 
p.  79. 

t  Almou's  Memoir  of  Wilkes,  vol.  iv.  p.  321. 
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Sir  Nathaniel  Wraxall,  wlio  knew  Wilkes,  said  of 
him  that  he  "  was  pre-eminently  agreeable ;  abounding 
in  anecdote  ;  ever  gay  and  convivial ;  converting  his 
very  defects  of  person,  manner,  and  enunciation,  to 
purposes  of  merriment  or  entertainment.  If  any  man 
ever  was  pleasing  who  squinted,  who  had  lost  his  teeth 
and  lisped,  Wilkes  might  be  so  esteemed."*  Lord 
Mansfield,  speaking  of  him  in  1783,  at  a  dinner  at  Mr 
Strachan's,  said  he  was  "the  pleasantest  companion 
and  the  politest  gentleman  that  he  knew."  -f* 

About  this  period,  too,  from  1776  to  1784,  Charles 
Butler  associated  much  with  him.  Charles  Butler 
found  him  a  "  delightful  and  instructive  companion  " 
on  the  whole,  but  had  to  endure  in  his  talk  something 
of  the  Medmenham  Abbey  seasoning.  He  was,  he  says, 
"  too  often  offensive  by  his  freedom  of  speech  when  reli- 
"ion  or  the  sex  was  mentioned."  "  In  his  manner  and 
habits,"  he  observes,  "  he  was  an  elegant  epicurean;" 
but  adds,  what  must  surprise  many  a  reader,  that  he 
was  not  altogether  a  follower  of  Epicurus,  for  "  it  was 
evident  to  all  his  intimates  that  he  feared 

'  Aliquos  manes  et  subterranea  regna. '  " 
As  to  his  politics,  continues  Butler,  he  was  in  reality 
"  an  aristocrat,  and  would  much  rather  have  been  a 
favoured  courtier  at  Versailles  than  the  most  com- 
manding orator  in  St  Stephen's  Chapel."  Falling  into 
pecuniary  distresses,  and  betaking  himself  to  politics, 
"  he  assumed  the  character  of  a  standi  Whig,  and  all 
must  admit  his  consistency."     He  used  to  say  that 

*  "Wraxall's  Historical  Memoirs,  vol.  ii.  p.  297. 
+  Life  of  Wilkes  prefixed  to  his  Letters  to  liis  Daughter,  vol.  i. 
p.  163. 
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he  "  thought  highly  of  the  talents  and  firmness  "  of 
George  III,  and  was  persuaded  that  any  Ministry 
with  fair  talents  must  have  stood  with  his  support* 

Wilkes  is  not  the  only  political  character  that  has 
been  on  the  lower  level  in  public  affairs  when  he  had 
rather  have  been  on  the  upper.  Burke  is  said  to  have 
been  always  at  heart  much  more  of  a  Tory  than  a  Whig, 
having  no  liking  for  the  cause  of  the  multitude,  on 
whom  he  fixed  the  epithet  of  swinish.  Cobbett  became 
a  Eadical,  not  from  inclination,  but  because  Pitt,  as  it 
is  told,  was  unwilling  to  meet  the  ex-scrgeant  at  dinner, 
or,  at  any  rate,  because  he  was  not  sufficiently  encour- 
aged by  Pitt's  Government.  Pitt's  father  took  the  side 
of  the  Opposition,  in  order  that  he  might  assail  the 
aristocratic  powers  who  had  slighted  his  talents.  Henry 
Brougham,  when  he  was  climbing  up  on  the  shoulders 
of  the  populace,  was  aiming  at  a  stand  on  the  Tory  plat- 
form. And  Macaulay  would  have  stood  forth  a  strong 
Conservative  had  not  the  Conservatives  rebuffed  him 
into  a  Liberal.  How,  indeed,  is  it  possible  that  a  n^an 
of  education,  who  has  read  enough  to  understand  the 
effects  of  human  action  on  human  society,  should  feel 
within  himself  other  than  Conservative  tendencies  ? 

Being  at  ease  in  his  circumstances,  he  had  leisure 
for  resuming  his  classical  reading ;  and  it  is  not  strange 
that  he  who  printed  the  '  Essay  on  AVoman,'  and  wrote 
the  inscriptions  at  Medmenham  Abbey,  should  have 
found  a  favourite  in  Catullus.  Of  this  author,  in  the 
year  1788,  he  printed,  at  the  press  of  John  Nichols, 
whom  he  had  appointed  his  deputy  in  the  ward  of 
Farringdon  Without,  an  edition  in  small  quarto,  con- 
*  Charles  Butler's  Reiniuisceuces,  vol.  i.  p.  75  seq. 
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sisting  of  three  copies  on  vellum,  and  a  hundred  on  fine 
writing  paper.  The  text  is  a  reprint  of  that  of  Vulpius 
at  Padua,  1737.  It  is  declared  by  Almon  to  be  as 
free  from  faults  as  the  immaculate  edition  of  Horace 
printed  at  Glasgow ;  "  not  a  word  is  misspelt — not  a 
stop  is  misplaced  or  omitted."  As  Almon  was  himself 
a  printer,  his  word  might  be  considered  to  have  weight. 
But  it  is  dangerous  to  pronounce  such  absolute  lauda- 
tion. We  go  no  farther  than  page  15  to  find  ]3cecicdbo 
instead  of  'pcedicalo,  with  a  numeral  in  the  margin 
omitted  ;  and  in  the  same  page  we  find  sccdum,  which 
in  page  1  is  printed  seclum. 

In  1790  he  printed  at  the  same  press,  and  of  the 
same  size,  an  edition  of  a  hundred  and  twenty  copies 
of  Theophrastus,  a  more  decent  author.  There  is  only 
the  bare  text,  and  without  accents— not  because  the 
editor  disdained  accents,  but  because  he  was  ignorant 
how  to  give  them  accurately.  Count  Eevickzy,  the 
Eussian  ambassador  to  England  at  that  time,  remon- 
strated with  him  on  the  omission  of  the  accents,  and 
Wilkes  replied  that  he  would  willingly  print  a  copy  for 
him  with  accents,  if  he  would  find  a  person  to  settle 
them.  Not  only  are  the  accents  omitted,  but  the  breath- 
ings also,  both  rough  and  smooth.  The  edition  had  the 
merit  of  being  the  first  complete  one,  for  in  it  were 
inserted  the  two  chapters  discovered  in  the  Vatican  by 
Amadutius,  and  publislied  by  him  separately  in  1786. 
Both  the  Tlieophrastus  and  the  Catullus  are  said  to 
have  been  the  result  of  wagers  about  producing  per- 
fection. One  of  those  to  whom  Wilkes  sent  a  copy 
was  the  Lord  Mansfield  whom  he  had  so  often  abused, 
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and  who,  in  a  polite  note  of  thanks,  congratulated  the 
editor  "  on  his  elegant  amusement." 

In  1768  had  died  Laurence  Sterne.  He  had  been, 
we  have  noticed,  intimate  with  some  of  the  monks  of 
Medmenham  Abbey.  He  died  overwhelmed  with  debt ; 
and  his  wife  and  daughter,  scarcely  able  to  find  the 
means  of  subsistence,  applied  to  two  of  the  monks, 
Wilkes  and  John  Hall  Stevenson,  to  subscribe  to  an 
edition  of  Yorick's  Sermons.  Both  of  them  promised 
more  than  to  subscribe  ;  tliey  promised  to  write  a  Life 
of  Yorick  to  be  prefixed  to  the  volume.  Miss  Sterne 
wrote  to  Wilkes  in  17G9,  when  he  was  in  the  King's 
Bench,  reminding  him  of  his  promise,  and  begging 
him  to  stimulate  Hall.  Becket,  the  bookseller,  "  ought 
to  pay  handsomely,"  she  says,  "  for  the  Life  of  Mr 
Sterne,  wrote  by  two  men  of  such  genius  as  Mr  Wilkes 
and  Mr  Hall."  Three  months  afterwards,  having  re- 
ceived no  answer,  she  writes  again,  begging  for  an 
assurance  that  he  would  perform  his  promise,  as,  since 
she  last  wrote,  they  stood  more  in  need  of  such  an  act 
of  kindness  than  before.  "  Write  to  Hall,"  she  says — ■ 
"  in  pity,  do  !  "  To  Hall  she  herself  writes  in  the  be- 
ginning of  1770,  complaining  that  though  both  had'pro- 
mised,  "  out  of  the  benevolence  of  their  hearts,"  to  write 
the  Life,  neither  of  them  had  favoured  her  with  a  reply 
to  her  letters  on  the  subject.  Whether  she  ever  re- 
ceived a  reply  is  uncertain  ;  but  not  a  page  of  the  Life 
was  ever  written  either  by  W^ilkes  or  Stevenson. 

In  1788,  nine  years  after  he  became  chamberlain, 
he  took  on  lease  for  fourteen  years  an  elegant  cottage 
in   Sandown    Bay,    in  the  Isle  of   Wight,  previously 
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occupied  by  the  Earl  of  Winchelsea.  In  the  grounds 
lie  put  up  inscriptions,  not  like  those  at  Medmenham 
Abbey,  but  to  filial  piety  and  Mary  Wilkes ;  to  For- 
tuna  Bcdux  and  the  City  of  London ;  and  to  Charles 
Churchill,  Divino  'podai,  amico  jucundo,  civi  o])timh  de 
patrid  merito  !  Here,  in  his  odour  of  respectability, 
lie  was  visited  by  the  respectable ;  among  whom  was 
Dr  Joseph  Warton,  who  often  crossed  over  to  the 
island,  and  conversed  with  him  upon  classical  subjects, 
and  on  his  edition  of  Pope,  encountering  from  him 
no  dissuasion  to  insert  in  it  "  sober  advice  from  Horace." 

In  1790  he  changed  his  town  residence  from  Prince's 
Court,  Great  George  Street,  to  Grosvenor  Square,  whence 
he  walked  to  Guildhall  every  day  that  his  duties 
demanded  his  attendance;  duties  that  he  is  said  to 
have  discharged  with  great  efficiency;  for,  to  secure 
the  emoluments  of  his  office,  he  did  not  neglect  to 
fulfil  its  requirements. 

Besides  these  two  houses,  he  had  another  at  Ken- 
sington Gore,  in  which  he  kept  Mrs  Arnold  and  his 
daughter  Harriett,  and  lived  with  them  at  times  for 
short  intervals,  giving  directions  about  Harriett's 
education. 

In  Grosvenor  Square  he  died,  on  the  26th  of  Decem- 
ber 1797,  meeting  death,  as  Mr  Almon  tells  us,  "  with 
exemplary  calmness  and  fortitude  ; "  to  which  tran- 
quillity a  marasmus  may  have  contributed,  with  which 
he  was  affected  as  he  drew  towards  his  end.  He  gave 
directions  in  his  will  that  the  place  of  his  burial  should 
be  marked  with  a  plain  stone,  inscribed  only  with  the 
dates  of  his  birth  and  death,  and  his  name  with  the 
words  "a  friend  of  liberty"  attached  to  it.     He  be- 
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queathed  a  number  of  legacies,  and  liad  assured  liis 
daughters  and  Mrs  Arnold,  a  short  time  before  his 
death,  that  they  would  find  a  large  balance  at  his 
bankers ;   but  when  an  examination  was  made  into 
his  circumstances,  it  was  discovered  that  he  had  died 
insolvent,  and  had  not  left  enough  to  pay  a  fifth  part 
of  his  legacies.     The  early  years  of  his  chamberlain- 
ship  had  been  very  productive,  but  the  latter  years 
had  yielded  much  less.      However,  enough  had  been 
settled  on  Miss  Wilkes,  by  her  father  or  other  rela- 
tions, to  enable  her  to  live  in  good  style  in  the  house 
in  Grosvcnor  Square;  and  she  made,  gi^eatly  to  her 
credit,  good   provision  for   her  half  -  sister  and   Mrs 
Arnold.     She  survived  her  father  only  four  years  and 
a  half.     Her  accomplishments,  attractions  of  manner, 
and  grace  in  conversation,  were  generally  admired ; 
but  there  is  nothing  in  her  letters  denoting  superior 
power  of  thought.     The  other  daughter,  who  was  also 
well  educated,  was  married  at  the  age  of  twenty-four 
to  Mr  Hough,  a  barrister. 

His  illegitimate  son,  whose  mother  was  Catherine 
Smith,  a  coarse  illiterate  woman  that  had  been  his 
housekeeper,  he  brought  up  under  the  name  of  John 
Smith,  and  called  him  his  nephew.  He  sent  him  for 
a  while  to  Harrow,  and  afterwards  to  an  academy  at 
Hamburg,  and  to  another  at  Paris,  and  then  obtained 
him  a  cadetship  in  India.  From  Bengal  he  wrote 
several  letters  to  "  his  uncle,"  which  are  preserved  by 
Almon;  but  after  1792  nothing  more  was  heard  of 
him. 

A  large  number  of  his  letters  to  his  daughter  INIary, 
and  some  of  his  daughter's  to  him,  have  been  preserved 
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and  published,  some  by  Almon,  and  others  by  an 
anonymous  editor.  They  tell  chiefly  of  matters  con- 
cerning them  and  their  connections ;  and  many  of 
them  the  public  could  well  have  spared.  The  lan- 
ffuao-e  of  them  indicates  a  kind  of  Chesterfieldian 
affection,  if  we  may  so  express  ourselves,  on  the  part 
of  Wilkes  towards  his  daughter,  and  a  similar  feeling 
on  her  side  towards  him.  The  morality  of  his  epistles 
is  such  as  might  be  expected  from  his  life,  and  that  of 
his  daughter  appears  very  much  in  conformity  with  it. 
He  writes  to  her  about  his  natural  children,  and  inti- 
mates his  connection  with  Mrs  Arnold,  without  the 
least  scruple  ;  and  she  receives  such  communications 
as  matters  of  course.  As  to  religion,  he  not  only  sneers 
at  Christianity,  but  shows  no  touch  of  any  religious 
feeling  at  all ;  no  sense  of  any  higher  power  ;  not  the 
least  recognition,  such  as  Charles  Butler  fancied  in 
him,  of  any  manes  or  suhterranea  regna,  any  proba- 
bility of  another  state  of  existence.  His  daughter 
testifies  the  same  insensibility  to  such  matters.  A 
father  must  have  spoken  very  freely  to  his  daughter 
on  such  subjects,  before  communications  of  such  a 
nature  could  have  passed  between  them.  He  tells  her 
that  he  has  been  "  his  own  chaplain  since  Churchill's 
death."*  He  invites  a  certain  Dr  Wilson  of  Bath, 
one  of  his  own  persuasion,  to  dine  with  him,  and 
exclaims,  "  What  good  pious  company  Alderman 
Wilkes  keeps  !  "f  He  acquaints  her  that  he  has 
attended  some  friends  to  church  ;  and  she  rejoins,  "  I 
am  much  edified  by  my  dear  papa's  going  to  church, 
and  hope  his  piety  will  be  rewarded  with  a  good 
•  Letters  to  liis  Daughter,  Almon,  vol.  v.  p.  44.     +  Ibid.,  p.  46. 
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sermon  whenever  he  is  so  well  disposed."*  In  another 
letter,  he  says  that  he  remains  "  sound  in  the  faith," 
and  will  keep  to  his  "  good  orthodox  mother,  the 
Church  of  England,  to  the  last  moment  of  its  legal 
establishment."-!-  He  remarks  that  he  "  sleeps  as  well 
as  any  Christian,  especially  in  a  pew,  but  he  does 
not  always  speak  like  a  Christian."  \  He  thinks 
twelve  admirals,  who  had  sent  in  an  ill  -  worded 
memorial  to  the  Government,  "  as  great  fools  as  the 

twelve  ,  and  as   bad  writers."  §      He   sends  his 

daughter,  to  make  her  laugh,  an  account  of  a  pretended 
Christmas  dinner  suitable  to  the  day,  consisting  of 
"the  Paschal  Lamb,  with  the  fry,  St  Peter's  cock  d  la 
cocky-leeky,  a  cod's  head  from  the  miraculous  draught, 
calves'  heads  ci  la  Golgotha,"  and  other  imaginary 
dishes  of  the  same  character. ||  Nor  are  there  wanting 
in  portions  of  these  epistles  strangely  free  allusions 
on  both  sides  to  the  commerce  between  the  sexes, 
such  as,  fortunately  for  the  cause  of  morality,  rarely 
pass  between  a  parent  and  his  daughter.  The  daughter, 
in  reference  to  a  French  princess  being  delivered  of  a 
daughter,  says,  "  H  faut  esperer  que  son  auguste  epoux 
sera  plus  habile  la  premiere  fois  ; "  and  the  father  ex- 
claims, "  Comment  done,  est-ce  que  je  n'ai  pas  etc  bien 
habile,  quand  j'ai  fait  .un  chef-d'oeuvre  neuf  mois  avant 
votre  naissance  .  .  .  ?  Et  vous,  petit  ange,  vous  osez 
me  reprocher  que  je  ne  suis  pas  assez  habile  !  "^  When 
an  acquaintance,  a  Mrs  Swinburne,  is  expected  to 
become  a  mother,  the  father  tells  the  daughter  that  he 

*  Almon,  vol.  iv.  p.  75,  101,  107. 

t  Letters  to  his  Daughter,  vol.  ii.  p.  19.  +  Ibid.,  p.  47. 

§  Ibid.,  p.  148.  II  Ibid.,  p.  180.  IT  Ibid.,  p.  132. 
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has  sent  a  pheasant  for  the  lady  if  that  event  has  hap- 
pened ;  or,  if  not,  "  for  Mr  Swinburne,  for  having  done 
his  duty."* 

We  have   thus    taken  a  brief  view  of  the  career 
and  character,  the  doings,  sayings,  and  writings,  of  a 
demagogue  who  made  a  great  noise  in  his  day.     We 
find  him  2^ct''^cm  sibi,  consistent  with  himself  from  the 
beginning  of  his  course  to  the  end.     We  find  the  same 
strict  regard  to  the  interests  of  self,  and  the  same  light 
regard,  whatever  more  might  be  pretended,  to  those  of 
others.      We  see  abundance  of  attorney-like  cunning 
to  make  the  most  of  fortuitous  advantages,  but  nothing 
of  the  conception  of  great  principles,  such  as  should 
distinguish  the  wise  and  sincere  student  of  the  public 
good.      He   kept  in  view  what   he   had  avowed  to 
Gibbon — the  making  of  his  fortune  by  popular  agi- 
tation.    His  cry  for  liberty  was  meant  to  be  but  a 
clamour   for  his  own   benefit.      The  mob,  of  whose 
cause  he  pretended  to  be  the  champion,  he  thoroughly 
despised.     "  I  wonder,"  said  he  to  one  of  his  oppo- 
nents, as  they  contemplated  the  multitude  of  Middle- 
sex voters  from  the  hustings  at  Brentford,  "whether 
among  the  crowd  the  fools  or  the  knaves  predominate." 
"  I  will  tell  them  what  you  say,"  returned  his  rival, 
"and  put  an  end  to  you  ;  for  you  could  not  stand  here 
an  hour  after  I  did  so."     "  Nay,"  rejoined  Wilkes,  with 
the  utmost  coolness,  "  it  is  you  that  would  be  at  an 
end ;  for  I  have  only  to  tell  them  that  it  is  a  fabrica- 
tion, and  they  would  destroy  you  in  the  twinkling  of 
an  eye."-f-     Such  was  his  real  estimate  of  the  populace 

*  Letters  to  his  Daughter,  vol.  iii.  p.  244. 

t  Lord  Brougham's  Statesmen  of  the  Time  of  George  III,  vol.  i. 
p.  429. 
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whose  voice  he  was  ever  prockiiining  to  be  the  voice  of 
God. 

Independence  of  mind  he  had  none.  He  was  con- 
tent to  live  on  other  people's  money  from  the  begin- 
ning of  his  life  to  the  end  of  it.  He  married  a  rich 
wife,  when  he  was  but  just  out  of  his  teens,  apparently 
only  with  the  sordid  view  of  spending  her  fortune  as 
he  did  spend  it.  He  then  became  a  political  adven- 
turer, and  sought  to  live  upon  the  public.  He  con- 
tracted debts,  not  in  the  cause  of  the  people,  but  for 
his  own  gratifications,  and  left  it  to  his  supporters  to 
pay  them.  He  accepted  alms  from  a  Ministry  which 
he  would  willingly  have  overthrown.  His  cupidity 
alienated  Home  Tooke  and  many  others  of  his  poli- 
tical friends.  He  owed  it  to  fortune  that  he  was  at 
last  enabled  to  close  his  life  in  what  is  called  respec- 
tability, b\it  he  was  even  then  so  inconsiderate  of  his 
means  that  he  died  insolvent. 

His  literary  qualifications  have  been  extolled  beyond 
their  desert.  He  has  been  called  a  good  classical 
scholar ;  but  his  reading  in  Latin  was  not  extensive, 
and  his  knowledge  of  Greek  was  evidently  slight. 
His  editorship  of  Catullus  and  Theophrastus  was 
merely  nominal ;  such  commendation  as  the  volumes 
merit  belongs  to  the  printer.  He  seems  to  have  been 
incapable  of  any  sustained  literary  effort.  After  his 
professed  determination  to  give  a  life  and  edition  of 
Churchill  and  a  life  of  Sterne,  it  might  have  ])een 
thought  that  very  shame  would  have  urged  him  to 
produce  something  of  those  works  ;  but  what  he  did 
for  Churchill  was  nought,  and  Sterne  he  utterly 
neglected.     Of  his  promised  History  of  England  no- 
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thing  was  written  but  a  short  introduction  in  praise 
of  liberty  and  the  Eevohition.  His  few  attempts  at 
verse  are  poor  and  dry. 

He  had  animal  courage,  as  shown  in  his  duels.  He 
had  the  ready  wit  and  aptitude  for  repartee  which 
renders  conversation  agreeable.  To  a  question  of 
George  III.,  he  made  one  of  the  best  repartees  that 
ever  were  uttered.  The  King,  when  Wilkes  came  about 
the  Court  in  his  capacity  of  chamberlain,  asked  him 
one  day  how  Alderman  Townshend  was.  "  Oh  !  please 
your  Majesty,"  rejoined  Wilkes,  "  I  know  nothing  of 
him;  he  was  a  Wilkite,  which  your  Majesty  knows  I 
never  was."  His  retort  to  Lord  Sandwich  was  scarcely 
less  excellent,  when,  at  one  of  the  jollifications  of 
a  club  at  which  they  met,  where  all  were  speaking 
without  restraint  to  each  other,  his  lordship  asked 
him  whether  he  expected  to  die  of  the  lues  Gallica  or 
by  the  halter.  "That  would  much  depend,"  replied 
Wilkes,  "  upon  whether  I  should  embrace  your  lord- 
ship's mistress  or  your  lordship's  principles."  I  But 
with  all  his  wit,  and  plausibility,  and  qualifications 
to  please,  liis  molle  atque  facctum,  "  all  was  false  and 
hollow  "  in  him  ;  of  honest  principle  he  was  void ;  and 
whatever  good  he  did  to  the  community  was  done 
from  no  desire  for  its  fjjood. 


WILLIAM     COBBETT 


PREFACE. 


This  biography  of  William  Cobbett  is,  it  is 
hoped,  better  arranged  and  connected  than  any 
account  of  him  that  has  yet  been  laid  before  the 
public.  The  '  Memoirs  of  Cobbett '  by  Eobert 
Huish,  in  two  volumes  octavo,  are  ill  digested, 
are  not  always  to  be  trusted  as  to  facts,  and 
are  swelled  out  with  whole  pages  of  unnecessary 
and  unacknowledged  transcription  from  period- 
ical publications.  The  author,  however,  seems 
to  have  given  considerable  attention  to  Cobbett's 
sayings  and  doings,  and  I  have  occasionally 
quoted  liini.  The  anonymous  '  Life  of  Cobbett,' 
in  one  volume  duodecimo,  published  in  1835, 
is,  though  better  written,  very  defective  in  its 
notices  of  many  portions  of  his  career. 
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Cobbett  is  well  sketched  in  the  '  Historical 
Characters '  of  Sir  Henry  Bulwer  ;  but  those  who 
wish  to  have  a  full  conception  of  his  life  and 
character  must  seek  more  detailed  information 
respecting  him. 

J.  S.  W. 
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Birth  of  Cohbett— Employments  of  his  boyhood— Reads  '  The  Tale  of  a 
Tub'  — First  direction  of  his  thoughts  to  politics— Disappointed  in  his 
desire  to  become  a  sailor— Goes  to  London,  and  is  employed  in  an 
attorney's  office,  where  he  improves  himself  in  writing  and  spelling — 
Escapes  from  thence  and  enlists— His  study  of  English  grammar— His 
perseverance  under  difficulties— Goes  with  his  regiment  to  New  Bruns- 
■^vick— His  behaviour,  and  promotion  to  be  sergeant-major— Returns 
to  England,  and  is  granted  his  discharge,  with  a  certificate  of  good 
conduct. 

The  life  of  William  Cobbett,  as  a  political  writer,  is 
distinguishable  into  two  entirely  opposite  parts,  in 
wlncli  he  appears  in  two  entirely  opposite  characters. 
In  the  first  part  he  was  favourable  to  monarchy,  and 
to  George  III.  and  his  Government ;  and,  in  the  second, 
set  himself  in  hostility  to  all  that  bore  rule  in  the 
English  nation.  How  far  he  was  sincere,  either  in 
support  or  attack,  it  is  often  difficult  to  determine; 
for  such  was  his  propensity  to  paper  warfare,  that  he 
was  always  in  quest  of  something  to  assail.  Living  in 
America  in  the  early  period  of  his  career  as  an  author, 
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he  found  an  object  for  hostility  in  the  American  Gov- 
ernment; and  as  the  Americans  were  then  at  vari- 
ance with  Enghand,  he  by  consequence  supported  the 
English ;  but  when  he  became  a  resident  in  England, 
he  discovered  reasons  for  defending  and  extolling  the 
Americans,  and  directing  all  his  energies  against  Eng- 
lish authority.  In  reviewing  his  conduct  and  writings, 
we  shall  see  much  to  admire  in  his  displays  of  energy 
and  decision,  and  his  lucidity  of  thought  and  language 
in  handling  the  subjects  of  which  he  treated ;  but  we 
shall  be  too  often  under  the  necessity  of  questioning 
his  veracity.  We  shall  find  him  fertile  in  self-praise  ; 
and  if  we  were  to  trust  his  enlargements  on  this  subject, 
we  should  be  obliged  to  think  him  almost  faultless ; 
but  we  must  judge  him  out  of  other  mouths  than  his 
own.  His  rise,  by  his  own  efforts,  from  the  humblest 
condition,  does  him  the  highest  honour;  but  many 
parts  of  his  life,  especially  after  his  change  of  politics, 
present  much  matter  for  censure. 

He  was  born  on  the  9th  of  March  176G,  at  a  small 
farmhouse  near  Earnham,  in  Surrey,  the  birthplace 
and  residence  of  his  father  and  grandfather.  His 
grandfather  had  been  but  a  common  day-labourer, 
fixed  to  the  spot,  having  worked  for  the  same  farmer 
from  the  time  of  his  marriage  to  that  of  his  death. 
His  father,  though  he  held  a  piece  of  land,  was  very 
poor,  but  seems  to  have  been  iutelligent,  and,  for  a 
person  of  his  condition,  knowing.  He  had  paid  in  his 
boyhood,  with  his  scanty  earnings  iu  driving  the  plough, 
for  evening  tuition  at  a  village  school,  and  is  said 
to  have  understood  something  of  mathematics.  His 
neighbours  sometimes  employed  him  in  land-survey- 
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ing  ;  and,  being  honest  and  steady,  and  Laving  a  well- 
conducted  wife,  he  was  held  in  much  esteem. 

AVilliam  Cobbett  was  his  father's  third  son.  The 
eldest  of  his  brothers  became  a  shopkeeper,  the  second 
a  ftirmer,  and  the  youngest  a  soldier  in  the  service  of 
the  East  India  Company.  They  were  tauglit  by  their 
father,  in  the  winter  evenings,  reading  and  writing  in 
a  humble  way,  and  something  of  arithmetic  ;  but  in 
grammar,  speaking  himself  ungrammatically,  he  could 
give  them  no  instruction.  Cobbett  himself  had  some 
recollection  of  going  to  school  to  an  old  woman,  who 
attempted  to  teach  him  his  letters  without  success. 

He  was  sent  early  to  work  in  the  fields,  and  said  ot 
himself  that  he  did  not  remember  the  time  when  he 
did  not  do  something  towards  earning  his  living.  He 
trudged  forth  in  the  morning,  with  his  satchel  and 
wooden  bottle,  to  scare  the  birds  from  the  seed  or  corn, 
and  returned  home  at  night  weary  and  exhausted.  By 
degrees  he  grew  strong  enough  to  assist  in  ploughing 
and  reaping ;  and  his  father  used  to  boast  that  he  had 
four  boys,  the  eldest  but  fifteen  years  of  age,  who 
could  do  as  much  work  as  any  three  men  in  the  parish.* 

His  employments  on  the  farm,  however,  were  not 
uninterrupted ;  nor  was  he  so  much  attached  to  them 
but  that  he  was  willing  at  times,  from  a  boyish  desire 
for  variety,  to  seek  occupation  elsewhere.  "  At  eleven 
years  of  age,"  he  relates,  in  a  letter  to  the  lieformers.t 
when  he  had  grown  ambitious  of  a  seat  in  Parliament, 

*  Autobiography  of  Cobbett  (a  pamphlet),  Hone,  1816. 

t  Letter  in  his  '  Evening  Tost '  on  raising  a  fnnd  for  his  standing 
for  Coventry,  Feb.  5,  1820 ;  Huisli,  vol.  i.  p.  102  ;  Life  of  Cobbett, 
12mo,  1835. 
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"  my  employment  was  clipping  of  box  edgings,  and 
weeding  beds  of  llowers,  in  the  garden  of  the  Bishop  of 
Winchester  at  the  castle  of  Farnham.  I  had  always 
been  fond  of  beautiful  gardens ;  and  a  gardener,  who 
had  just  come  from  the  King's  gardens  at  Kew,  gave 
me  such  a  description  of  them  as  made  me  instantly 
resolve  to  work  in  those  gardens.  The  next  morning, 
without  saying  a  Avord  to  any  one,  off  I  set,  with  no 
clothes  except  those  upon  my  back,  and  with  thirteen 
halfpence  in  my  pocket.  I  found  that  I  must  go  to 
Richmond,  and  I  accordingly  went  on  from  place  to 
place,  inquiring  my  way  thither.  A  long  day— it  was 
in  June — brought  me  to  Kichmond  in  the  afternoon. 
Two  pennyworth  of  bread  and  cheese,  and  a  penny- 
worth of  small  beer,  which  I  had  on  the  road,  and  one 
halfpenny  that  I  had  lost  somehow  or  other,  left  three- 
pence in  my  pocket.  Witli  tliis  for  my  whole  fortune 
I  was  trudging  through  liichmond  in  my  blue  smock- 
frock,  and  my  red  garters  tied  under  my  knees,  when, 
staring  about  me,  my  eye  fell  upon  a  little  book  in  a 
bookseller's  window,  on  the  outside  of  which  was  writ- 
ten, '  The  Tale  of  a  Tub,  price  3d.'  The  title  was  so 
odd  that  my  curiosity  was  excited.  I  had  the  three- 
pence, but  then  I  could  not  have  any  supper.  In  I 
went  and  got  the  little  book,  which  I  was  so  impatient 
to  read  that  I  got  over  into  a  field  at  the  upper  corner 
of  Kew  Gardens,  where  there  stood  a  haystack.  On 
the  shady  side  of  this  I  sat  down  to  read.  Tlie  book 
was  so  different  from  anything  that  I  had  ever  read 
before — it  was  something  so  new  to  my  mind — that, 
though  I  could  not  understand  some  part  of  it,  it  de- 
lighted me  beyond  description,  and  it  produced  what  I 
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have  always  considered  a  sort  of  birth  of  intellect.  I 
read  on  until  it  was  dark,  without  any  thouj^ht  of  sup- 
per or  bed.  When  1  could  see  no  longer,  I  i)ut  my 
little  book  in  my  pocket,  and  tumbled  down  by  the 
side  of  the  stack,  where  I  slept  till  the  birds  in  Kew 
Gardens  awaked  me  in  the  morning,  when  olf  I  started 
to  Kew  reading  my  little  book.  The  singularity  of  my 
dress,  the  simplicity  of  my  manner,  my  lively  and  con- 
fident air,  and  doubtless  his  own  compassion  besides, 
induced  the  gardener — who  was  a  Scotchman,  I  remem- 
ber— to  give  me  victuals,  find  me  lodging,  and  set  me 
to  work  ;  and  it  was  during  the  period  that  I  was  at 
Kew,  that  George  IV.  and  two  of  his  brothers  laughed 
at  the  oddness  of  my  dress,  wdiile  I  was  sweeping  the 
grass  plot  round  the  foot  of  the  pagoda.  The  gardener, 
seeing  me  fond  of  books,  lent  me  some  gardening  books 
to  read ;  but  these  I  could  not  relish  after  my  '  Tale  of 
a  Tub,'  which  I  carried  about  with  me  wherever  I 
went ;  and  when  I,  at  about  twenty  years  old,  lost  it 
in  a  box  that  fell  overboard  in  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  in 
North  America,  the  loss  gave  me  greater  pain  than  I 
have  ever  felt  at  losing  thousands  of  pounds." 

He  does  not  tell  us  how  long  he  stayed  at  Kew,  or 
why  he  quitted  it ;  but  he  never  forgot  the  haystack  ; 
for  having  occasion,  he  said,  many  years  afterwards,  to 
go  from  Chelsea  to  Twickenham  with  two  of  his  sons, 
he  took  them  back  through  Kew,  merely  for  the  pur- 
pose of  pointing  out  to  them  where  the  haystack  had 
stood. 

His  thoughts  were  first  directed  to  politics  by  lis- 
tening to  his  father's  disputes  with  a  Scutch  gardener 
named  Martin,  perhaps  the  one  who  had  told  him  of 
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the  wonders  of'Kew,  about  the  American  war;  dis- 
putes in  which  his  father  took  the  side  of  the  Ameri- 
cans, and  wished  success  to  Washington ;  and  though 
often  silenced  by  the  Scotchman,  who  argued  shrewdly 
in  favour  of  the  British,  he  would  never  acknowledge 
himself  in  the  wrong. 

Like  other  }■  oung  men,  Cobbett  occasionally  amused 
himself  with  cricket,  following  the  hounds,  and  attend- 
ance at  fairs  ;  and  in  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1782 
he  was  sent  to  Portsmouth  on  a  visit  to  a  relation  who 
resided  there.  Here  he  for  the  first  time  saw  the  sea, 
and  was  seized  with  a  sudden  longing  to  become  a 
sailor.  H©  had  heard  something  of  the  great  deeds  of 
naval  commanders,  and  began  to  meditate  on  the  pos- 
sibility of  sharing  in  their  glory.  He  lay  awake  all 
night  thinking  of  seafaring  adventures,  and,  rising  at 
daylight,  hurried  off  to  the  beach,  and  got  into  a  boat 
that  took  him  to  the  Pegasus  man-of-war.  He  offered 
himself  to  the  captain  as  a  candidate  for  the  employ- 
ments of  a  sailor,  but  the  captain,  suspecting  that  he 
had  run  away  from  home,  told  him  compassionately  that 
he  had  better  return  and  endure  the  labours  of  the  farm, 
than  subject  himself  to  the  hardships  of  a  naval  life. 
He  then  applied  to  the  Port-Admiral  to  enrol  him 
among  those  destined  for  the  service  ;  but  the  Admi- 
ral, hearing  of  the  suspicions  expressed  by  the  captain 
of  the  Pegasus,  thought  them  well  grounded,  and  re- 
fused his  request.* 

He  returned  home  in  disappointment,  and  appears  to 
have  been  thenceforth  unstrung  for  farm  labour.  Pre- 
viously he  had  taken  delight  in  striving  to  surpass  his 

*  Autobiography,  1816. 
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brothers  and  other  competitors  in  their  toils,  but  now 
he  went  to  his  work  with  indifference. 

He  remained  at  home,  however,  though  dissatisfied 
with  all  around  him,  till  the  6th  of  INfay  in  the  follow- 
ing year,  1783.  On  the  morning  of  that  day  he  dressed 
himself  in  his  best  to  accompany  some  friends  to  Guild- 
ford fair,  whom  he  was  to  meet  at  a  house  about  three 
miles  from  his  home.  On  his  way  to  the  place  ap- 
pointed he  had  to  cross  the  road  to  London,  and  as  it 
happened,  the  stage-coach,  speeding  towards  the  city, 
was  descending  the  hill  at  the  foot  of  wdiich  he  was 
passing.  Till  that  moment,  as  he  relates,  the  thought 
of  goino;  to  London  had  never  arisen  in  his  mind,  but 
when  he  saw  the  vehicle  rattling  cheerfully  as  it  were 
along  the  road,  he  was  seized  with  a  sudden  desire  to 
leap  upon  it,  and  go  with  it  whither  it  was  going.  He 
accordingly  hailed  the  coachman,  and,  springing  up, 
was  set  down  at  Ludgate  Hill  about  nine  o'clock  in 
the  evening.  As  he  had  more  money  in  his  pocket 
than  he  intended  to  spend  at  the  fair,  he  was  able  to 
pay  his  passage  ;  but  when  all  the  demands  of  his  jour- 
ney were  settled,  he  was  left  with  little  more  than  half- 
a-crown. 

He  might  consequently  have  fountl  himself  in  diffi- 
culties in  the  metropolis,  had  it  not  been  for  one  of  the 
passengers  by  the  coach,  a  hop-merchant  in  Southwark, 
who  had  had  dealings  with  his  father,  and  who,  falling 
into  conversation  with  him,  discovered  that  he  was 
venturing  forth  into  the  wilderness  of  the  world  without 
guide  or  compass.  Being  a  father  himself,  and  feeling 
concern  for  the  lad's  parents,  he  took  him  to  his  house, 
and  sent  notice  to  rarnham  where  the  runaway  was 
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sheltered,  advising  him  at  the  same  time  to  return 
home  without  delay.  With  this  advice  Cohbett  refused 
to  comply,  but  observes,  in  his  account  of  the  matter, 
that  it  was  the  first  time  that  he  had  ever  slighted 
his  father,  and  that  he  had  never  ceased  to  feel  concern 
for  his  disobedience.  He  felt,  indeed,  an  inclination  to 
return,  and  an  assurance  of  his  father's  forgiveness,  but 
he  was  afraid  of  the  sneers  of  his  acquaintance  if  he 
so  soon  reappeared  among  them.  The  father,  however, 
did  not  show  on  the  occasion  the  good  sense  for  which 
Cobbett  gives  him  credit ;  for  he  treated  the  letter  of 
the  good-natured  hop-merchant  with  a  contemptuous 
silence,  seeming  to  think  that,  as  his  son  had  left  his 
home  of  his  own  wilfulness,  he  might  well  leave  him 
to  make  his  way  in  the  world  by  his  own  efforts.  "  This 
ungracious  treatment  on  the  part  of  the  father,"  in  the 
opinion  of  Mr  Huish,  "  tended  not  a  little  to  increase 
that  sourness  and  acerbity  of  disposition  which  was  in 
some  degree  natural  to  him,  and  which  is  so  strikingly 
evinced  in  various  parts  of  his  writings,  when  he  had 
to  wield  his  favourite  and  irresistible  weapons  of  sar- 
casm and  personal  invective." 

His  benefactor,  finding  the  father  inexorable  and  the 
son  obstinate,  thought  of  obtaining  some  employment 
for  the  fugitive  in  town  ;  but  the  rusticity  of  his  man- 
ners, and  his  deficiency  in  education,  rendered  this  a 
matter  of  no  small  difficulty.  He  first  ventured  to  re- 
commend him  to  a  linen-draper ;  but  as  he  was  dressed 
in  a  fustian  jacket,  a  red  plush  waistcoat,  tight  breeches, 
and  hobnailed  shoes,  with  hair  that  looked  as  if  it  had 
never  been  combed,  his  a])plication  only  excited  the 
linen-draper's  laughter,  who  told  him  that  he  had  bet- 
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ter  go  back  to  the  plougli  from  whence  lie  had  come. 
Disappointed  in  this  endeavour  to  serve  him,  tlie  hop- 
merchant  had  determined  to  insert  an  advertisement 
for  him  in  a  newspaper,  when  he  happened  to  be  visited 
by  an  attorney  named  Holland,  to  whom  he  related 
young  Cobbett's  adventure ;  and  it  chanced  that  Holland 
was  at  that  time  in  want,  as  Cobbett  himself  expresses 
it,  "  of  an  understrapping  quill-driver."  What  could  have 
induced  an  attorney,  in  however  humble  practice,  to 
think  of  turning  a  lad  of  Cobbett's  appearance  and  qua- 
lifications into  a  satisfactory  clerk,  it  is  not  easy  to  deter- 
mine. Perhaps  something  of  shrewdness  in  the  boy's 
answers  to  the  questions  put  to  him  may  have  been  an 
inducement.  Certain  it  is  that  he  took  him,  and  seated 
him  on  the  following  day  at  a  desk  in  a  dark  chamber 
in  Gray's  Inn  Lane. 

The  youth  could  write  a  legible  sort  of  hand,  but 
was  terribly  deficient  in  the  art  of  spelling,  and  totally 
inexperienced  in  reading  such  hands  as  those  which 
Mr  Holland  placed  before  him.  For  the  first  two 
months,  therefore,  he  was  unable  to  copy  anything 
without  constant  assistance  from  his  employer,  who 
must  have  had  an  extraordinary  degree  of  patience 
with  him.  But  he  seems  to  have  applied  himself  to 
the  work  doggedly,  though  with  unwillingness;  per- 
haps in  the  consciousness  that  he  was  daily  improving 
himself  in  writintr  and  increasing  his  knowledge  of 
language.  At  length  he  began  to  be  useful,  and  was 
told  by  !Mr  Holland  that  he  was  very  well  satisfied 
with  him ;  but  Cobbett  himself  was  growing  utterly 
disgusted  with  the  occupation.  Writing  to  one  of  his 
brothers  during  his  clerkship,  he  says,  "  I  am  in   an 
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earthly  hell.  If  you  feel  that  you  have  any  roguery  in 
you,  and  have  a  disposition  to  exercise  it  to  its  full 
extent,  put  yourself  at  the  top  of  a  coach,  as  I  did,  and 
make  the  best  of  your  way  to  London.  I  could  point 
out  to  you  many  places  where  you  can  practise  roguery 
to  perfection  ;  but  stop  nowhere  :  get  into  an  attorney's 
office  as  soon  as  you  can,  and  you  will  have  plenty  of 
scope  for  your  abilities.  You  may  now  and  then  have 
something  to  do  with  wit ;  but  it  is  only  writing  Sur- 
rey '  to  wit,'  or  Middlesex  '  to  wit.'  If  you  think  that 
you  have  any  tenderness  of  conscience  about  you,  for 
God's  sake  leave  it  behind  you ;  it  is  of  no  use  at  all 
in  an  attorney's  office  ;  and  try  as  much  as  you  can  to 
obliterate  from  your  mind  all  the  fusty  antiquated  no- 
tions about  the  responsibility  of  an  oath :  it  is  a  most 
easy  and  convenient  method  of  getting  over  a  difficulty 
or  a  mistake ;  but  perjury  is  not  the  only  dirty  place 
which  attorneys  wade  through  to  obtain  their  unhal- 
lowed gains."  This  passage  from  his  correspondence, 
printed  by  Mr  Huish,  shows,  if  given  as  he  wrote  it, 
that  he  was  beginning  to  exercise  those  powers  of  thought 
and  expression  by  which  he  was  afterwards  so  much 
distinguished.  Giving  an  account,  in  after  life,  of  the 
way  in  which  he  was  tlien  occupied,  he  says  :  "  No  part 
of  my  life  has  been  totally  unattended  with  pleasure 
except  the  eight  or  nine  mouths  I  passed  in  Gray's  Inn. 
The  office,  for  so  the  dungeon  was  called  where  I  wrote, 
was  so  dark  that  on  cloudy  days  we  were  obliged  to 
burn  candles.  I  worked  like  a  galley-slave  from  five 
in  the  morning  till  eight  or  nine  at  night,  and  some- 
times all  niglit  long.  .  .  .  When  I  think  of  the 
saids  and  so  forths,  and  the  counts  of  tautology  that  I 
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scribbled  over  ;  when  I  think  of  those  sheets  of  seventy- 
two  words,  and  those  lines  two  inches  apart, — my  brain 
turns.  Gracious  heaven  !  if  I  am  doomed  to  be  wretch- 
ed, bury  me  beneath  Iceland  snows,  and  let  me  feed 
on  blubber;  stretch  me  under  the  burning  line,  and 
deny  me  thy  propitious  dews ;  nay,  if  it  be  thy  will, 
suffocate  me  with  the  infected  and  pestilential  air  of  a 
democratic  club-room, — but  save  me,  save  me  from  the 
desk  of  an  attorney  ! "  * 

On  Sundays  he  often  took  a  stroll  in  St  James's 
Park,  and  cast  his  eye  on  one  occasion  on  an  advertise- 
ment inviting  loyal  young  men,  desirous  of  glory  and 
riches,  to  enter  his  Majesty's  marine  service,  and  has- 
ten to  enrol  themselves  in  the  Chatham  division.  Hav- 
ing still,  it  seems,  some  desire  to  go  to  sea,  he  resolved 
to  join  that  corps,  and  hurried  off  to  Chatham  to  enlist 
at  once.  He  enlisted,  but  found  himself,  on  the  fol- 
lowing morning,  not  a  marine,  but  a  foot-soldier  in  a 
marching  regiment,  to  wdiose  quarters  he  had  gone 
by  mistake.  But  it  was  out  of  his  power  to  make 
a  change;  and  the  captain,  a  jesting  Irishman,  con- 
gratulated him  on  having  escaped  sea-service,  telling 
him  that  his  regiment,  one  of  the  boldest  and  bravest 
in  the  army,  was  then  stationed  in  Nova  Scotia,  which 
he  would  find,  on  reaching  it,  a  real  paradise.  Whether 
he  took  any  leave  of  the  attorney  or  the  benevolent 
hop-merchant,  or  thanked  them  in  any  way  for  what 
they  had  done  for  him,  we  are  nowhere  told ;  but  it 
is  clear  that  he  owed  them  some  acknowledgments ; 
for  even  the  instruction  of  the  attorney,  though  given 
from  interested  motives,  was  carefully  and  patiently 

*  Autobiography,  1S16. 
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imparted,  and  greatly  assisted  him  in  mastering  liis 
own  language. 

Nor  does  he  tell  how  he  liked  drilling  as  a  recruit; 
but  he  seems  to  have  submitted  to  military  discipline 
with  the  same  resolution  with  which  lie  had  applied 
himself  to  legal  transcription.  The  country  being  at 
peace,  the  Government  were  in  no  haste  to  send  off 
recruits  to  their  several  regiments ;  and  Cobbett  was 
consequently  left  for  more  tlian  a  year  at  Chatham, 
where  he  took  his  turn  in  the  duty  of  the  garrison. 
His  time  of  leisure,  which  was  considerable,  he  spent, 
not  in  the  ordinary  dissipation  or  trifling  of  soldiers, 
but  in  reading  whatever  books  he  could  procure  ;  and 
he  used  to  say  that  he  learned  more  during  the  year 
that  he  remained  at  Chatham  than  he  had  ever  learned 
before.  A  circulating  library  at  Brompton,  to  which 
he  had  money  enough  to  subscribe,  afforded  him  a  mis- 
cellaneous supply  of  novels,  history,  poetry,  plays,  and 
travels,  all  of  which  were  new  to  him,  and  were  all 
read  with  avidity. 

The  librarian  of  Brompton  had  a  good  -  looking 
daughter,  who  attended  in  the  shop,  and  often  gave 
Cobbett  the  volumes  which  he  wanted ;  and  the  young 
soldier,  whose  imagination  was  excited  by  the  novels 
that  he  read,  began  to  fancy,  from  the  civility  that 
she  always  showed  him,  that  she  was  in  love  with  his 
regimentals  ;  but  just  as  he  was  summoning  resolu- 
tion to  ask  her  to  be  his  wife,  his  dreams  were  dis- 
pelled by  seeing  in  a  newspaper  that  she  was  married 
to  a  stationer  in  London. 

His  thoughts  of  the  fair  one  being  at  an  end,  he 
resolved   to   apply  himself  more   closely   to   regular 
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study,  as  far  as  was  practicable  in  liis  condition. 
When  lie  attempted  to  write,  he  found  himself  often 
at  a  stand  for  want  of  grammatical  knowledge,  a  want 
which  he  had  experienced  in  the  office  of  Mr  Holland, 
and  wliich  he  now  set  himself  resolutely  to  supply. 
His  ability  to  write  a  legible  hand  had  brought  him 
under  the  notice  of  Colonel  Debcig,  the  commandant 
of  the  garrison,  who  employed  him  in  copying  various 
documents,  and  especially  a  long  correspondence  be- 
tween himself  and  the  Duke  of  Eichmond.  But  in 
this  occupation  he  often  made  mistakes,  from  his 
uncertainty  in  the  construction  of  sentences ;  and  the 
Colonel,  perceiving  his  deficiency,  recommended  him 
to  study  grammar,  making  his  advice  a  kind  of  in- 
junction, and  promising  him  a  reward  for  fair  profi- 
ciency. He  in  consequence  procured  Lowth's  English 
Grammar,  and  set  himself  diligently  to  the  study  of 
it ;  but  as  the  grammatical  terms,  and  the  language  of 
the  book  in  general,  were  new  to  him,  it  was  some  time 
before  he  made  much  progress.  But  he  took  great 
pains  to  master  it.  He  wrote  out  the  whole  of  it  more 
than  once  ;  he  gradually  got  it  by  heart ;  he  repeated 
portions  of  it  morning  and  evening ;  and  he  imposed 
on  himself  the  task  of  saying  it  from  beginning  to  end 
every  time  he  mounted  guard.  To  this  exercise  of  his 
memory  he  attributed  its  subsequent  retentiveness, 
and  much  of  his  success  in  acquiring  such  knowledge 
as  he  possessed.* 

His  general  conduct,  as  might  be  expected  from  one 
so  devoted  to  books,  was  steady  and  regular.  He  was 
always  sober  and  punctual  to  the  moment  of  drill,  and, 

*  Autobiography,  1816. 
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being  intelligent,  incurred  none  of  those  censures  or 
penalties  by  which  recruits  are  often  rendered  discon- 
tented. But  towards  his  parents  he  seems  to  have 
been  unfeeling.  His  father,  it  is  said,  had  relented, 
and  sent  him  several  letters  while  he  was  at  Chatham, 
pressing  him  to  leave  the  service,  saying  that  the  last 
hay-rick  or  pocket  of  hops  at  Farnham  should  be  sold 
to  procure  his  discharge,  and  offering  entire  forgiveness 
if  he  would  return.  But  to  all  these  expressions  of 
kindness  Cobbett  was  deaf  and  silent.  His  whole  time 
and  thoughts  seem  to  have  been  occupied  in  his  gram- 
mar and  his  military  occupations  * 

His  exactness  in  the  performance  of  his  duties  soon 
procured  him  promotion  to  the  rank  of  corporal ;  and 
he  observes  that  "  there  is  no  situation  where  merit  is 
so  sure  to  meet  with  its  reward  as  in  a  well-disciplined 
army ;  those  who  command  are  obliged  to  reward  it, 
for  their  own  ease  and  comfort."  This  is  true  in  refer- 
ence to  the  private  soldier,  as  far  as  advancement  to 
the  post  of  sergeant-major  is  concerned,  but  of  eleva- 
tion beyond  that  point  he  has  no  hope. 

The  study  of  grammar  he  extols  till  his  reader  is 
weary  of  hearing  its  praises,  yet  his  earnestness  is  some- 
what excusable  in  a  man  who,  brought  up  illiterate, 
attained  all  his  knowledge  of  books,  and  a  vigorous 
use  of  his  pen,  by  his  own  efforts,  "  Without  a  know- 
ledge of  grammar,"  he  remarks,  "it  is  impossible  to 
write  correctly,  and  it  is  by  mere  accident  if  the  per- 
son speaks  correctly;  and  it  should  be  remembered 
that  all  well-informed  persons  judge  of  a  man's  mind 
*  Huish's  Memoirs  of  Cobbett,  vol.  i.  p.  27,  29. 
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by  his  writing  and  speaking."  *  His  account  of  his 
pursuit  of  grammar  under  difficulties  has  been  often 
reprinted,  yet  a  biographer  of  Cobbett  cannot  give  a 
just  notion  of  his  industry  without  producing  it  once 
more.  "  I  learned  grammar,"  says  he,  f  "when  I  was 
a  private  soldier,  on  the  pay  of  sixpence  a-day.  The 
edge  of  my  berth,  or  that  of  my  guard-bed,  was  my 
seat  to  study  on ;  my  knapsack  was  my  book-case  ; 
a  bit  of  board  lying  on  my  lap  was  my  writing-table. 
.  .  .  I  had  no  money  to  purchase  candle  or  oil.  In 
winter  time  it  was  rarely  that  I  could  get  any  light 
but  that  of  the  fire,  and  only  my  turn  even  of  that. 
And  if  I,  under  such  circumstances,  and  without  parent 
or  friend  to  advise  or  encourage  me,  accomplished  the 
undertaking,  what  excuse  can  there  be  for  any  youth, 
however  poor,  however  pressed  with  business,  or  how- 
ever circumstanced  as  to  room  or  other  conveniences  ? 
To  buy  a  pen  or  a  sheet  of  paper  I  was  compelled  to 
forego  some  portion  of  food,  though  in  a  state  of  half- 
starvation,  I  had  no  moment  of  time  that  I  could  call 
my  own  ;  and  I  had  to  read  and  write  amid  the  talk- 
ing, laughing,  singing,  whistling,  and  brawling  of  at 
least  half-a-score  of  the  most  thoughtless  of  men,  and 
that,  too,  in  their  hours  of  freedom  from  all  control. 
Think  not  lightly  of  the  farthing  that  I  had  to  give 
now  and  then  for  ink,  pen,  and  paper.  That  farthing, 
alas !  was  a  great  sum  to  me.  I  was  as  tall  as  I  am  now ; 
I  had  great  health  and  great  exercise.  The  whole  of 
the  money  not  expended  for  us  at  market  was  two- 
pence a-week  for  each  man.     I  remember,  and  well  I 

*  Advice  to  Young  Men,  p.  48.  +  Ibid.,  p.  49. 
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may,  that  upon  one  occasion,  I,  after  all  absolutely 
necessary  expenses,  had  on  Friday  made  shift  to  have 
a  half^Denny  in  reserve,  which  I  had  destined  for  the 
purchase  of  a  red  herring  in  the  morning  ;  but  when 
I  pulled  off  my  clothes  at  night,  so  hungry  then  as 
scarcely  to  be  able  to  endure  life,  I  found  that  I  had 
lost  my  halfpenny.  I  buried  my  head  under  the  miser- 
able sheet  and  rug  and  cried  like  a  child.  And,  again 
I  say,  if  I,  under  circumstances  like  those,  could  en- 
counter and  overcome  the  task,  is  there,  can  there  be, 
in  the  whole  world,  a  youth  to  find  an  excuse  for  the 
non-performance  ?  "What  youth,  who  [shall  read  this, 
will  not  be  ashamed  to  say  that  he  is  not  able  to  find 
time  and  opportunity  for  this  most  essential  of  all  the 
branches  of  book-learning  ? " 

It  was  during  his  stay  at  Chatham  that  he  had  a 
ludicrous  adventure  with  a  troublesome  landlady,  which 
he  thus  relates  :  "  When  I  had  the  honour  to  serve 
his  Majesty,  I  was  with  seven  of  my  comrades  quartered 
upon  a  most  bitter  vixen  of  a  landlady.  One  even- 
ing, when  we  had  invested  her  fireside  pretty  closely, 
she  began  to  abuse  us  in  a  way  that  put  me  in  mind 
of  Fielding's  Mrs  Tow-wouse,  to  whom  she  bore  no 
weak  resemblance.  As  it  happened,  I  had  an  old  torn 
copy  of  '  Joseph  Andrews,'  which  I  fetched  down-stairs. 
I  began  with  a  loud  voice  to  read  the  description  of 
the  termagant  in  the  romance,  but  before  1  had  half 
done,  the  landlady  flew  across  the  half-moon  that  we 
had  formed  round  her  tire,  and,  fixing  one  claw  in  my 
hair  and  the  other  in  the  book,  began  to  pull  and  tear 
like  a  fury,  swearing  all  the  while  that  she  would  have 
me  flogged  for  a  libel.     With  some  difficulty  I  dis- 
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entangled  myself  from  her  clutches,  and  endeavoured 
to  smooth  her  down,  by  convincing  her  that  it  was  a 
printed  book  I  was  reading — a  book,  too,  that  was  made 
probably  before  she  was  born,  and  that,  of  course,  it 
could  not  be  her  that  I  was  reading  about.  '  You  lie, 
you  young  dog ! '  says  she ;  *  it  was  about  me,  it  was 
about  me,  and  about  nobody  else.'  And  she  actually 
went  and  complained  of  me  to  the  commanding  officer, 
telling  him  that  I  sat  in  her  presence  reading  a  nasty, 
lying  book,  that  abused  her  and  all  the  genteel  women 
in  the  parish.  The  colonel  sent  for  me,  and  having 
obtained  an  explanation  of  the  business,  gave  me  a 
piece  of  advice.  .  .  .  '  Very  well,  Cobbett,'  says 
he,  *  I  am  glad  to  find  you  are  in  no  fault ;  but 
you  are  a  young  soldier,  Cobbett,  and  if  you  like 
feather-beds  better  than  straw,  and  strong  beer  better 
than  small,  and  if  you  would  rather  have  a  smack  from 
a  landlady's  lips  than  from  her  fist,  let  me  advise  you 
always  to  examine  her  features  well  before  you  read  to 
her  the  description  of  Mrs  Tow-wouse.'  "  * 

At  length  the  time  came  when  the  regiment  to  which 
he  belonged  was  sent  off  from  Chatham,  where  it  had 
been  stationed  about  a  year,  to  Nova  Scotia,  from 
whence,  in  a  few  weeks,  it  was  ordered  to  St  John's, 
in  the  province  of  New  Brunswick.  In  that  town,  and 
other  parts  of  the  same  province,  it  remained  till  it 
was  relieved  and  sent  home  in  September  1791. 

His  conduct  in  America  continued  to  be  good,  and 

his  general  merits  were  so  highly  estimated,  that  he 

was  promoted  from  the  rank  of  corporal  to  that  of 

sergeant-major,  without  being  detained  in  that  of  ser- 

*  Huish,  vol.  i.  p.  227. 
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geaiit,  but  being  raised  over  the  heads  of  thirty  sergeants. 
In  this  post  his  knowledge  of  grammar,  as  he  expresses 
it,  proved  of  eminent  advantage  to  him.  "  How  often 
did  I  experience  the  value  of  that  knowledge,"  he  ex- 
claims, "  even  long  before  I  became  what  is  called  an 
author  !  The  adjutant,  under  whom  it  was  my  duty  to 
act  when  I  was  sergeant-major,  was,  as  almost  all  mili- 
tary officers  are,  or  at  least  were,  a  very  illiterate  man, 
and,  perceiving  that  every  sentence  of  mine  was  in  the 
same  form  and  manner  as  sentences  in  print,  he  became 
shy  of  letting  me  see  pieces  of  his  writing.  The  writ- 
ing of  orders  and  other  things  therefore  fell  to  me ;  and 
thus,  though  no  nominal  addition  was  made  to  my  pay, 
and  no  nominal  addition  to  my  authority,  I  acquired 
the  latter  as  effectually  as  if  a  law  had  been  passed  to 
confer  it  upon  me."  * 

In  his  '  Advice  to  Young  Men '  (p.  42),  speaking  of 
the  benefits  of  early  rising,  he  tells  us  how  he  carried 
himself  in  his  office,  and  how  he  gained  the  esteem  of 
officers  and  men.  "  I  was  ahoays  ready.  If  I  had  to 
mount  guard  at  ten,  I  was  ready  at  nine ;  never  did 
any  man  or  anything  wait  for  me  one  moment.  Being, 
at  an  age  under  twenty  years,  raised  from  corporal  to 
sergeant-major  at  once,  over  the  heads  of  thirty  ser- 
geants, I  naturally  should  have  been  an  object  of  envy 
and  hatred  ;  but  this  habit  of  early  rising  and  of  rigid 
adherence  to  the  precepts  now  inculcated,  really  sub- 
dued those  passions,  because  every  one  felt  that  what 
I  did  he  had  never  done  and  never  could  do.  Before 
my  promotion,  a  clerk  was  wanted  to  make  out  the 
morning  report  of  the  regiment.  I  rendered  the  clerk 
*  Advice  to  Young  Men,  p.  53. 
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unnecessary;  and,  long  before  any  other  man  was 
dressed  for  tlie  parade,  my  work  for  the  morning  was 
all  done,  and  I  myself  was  on  the  parade  walking  in 
fine  weather  perhaps  for  an  hour.  My  custom  was 
this :  to  get  up  in  summer  at  daylight,  and  in  winter 
at  four  o'clock,  shave,  dress,  even  to  the  putting  on  my 
sword-belt  over  my  shoulder,  and  having  my  sword 
lying  on  the  table  before  me,  ready  to  hang  by  my 
side ;  then  I  ate  a  bit  of  cheese,  or  pork,  and  bread ; 
then  I  prepared  my  report,  which  was  filled  up  as  fast 
as  the  companies  brought  me  in  the  materials.  After 
this  I  had  an  hour  or  two  to  read  before  the  time  came 
for  any  duty  out  of  doors,  unless  when  the  regiment  or 
part  of  it  went  out  to  exercise  in  the  morning.  When 
this  was  the  case,  and  the  matter  left  to  me,  I  always 
had  it  on  the  ground  in  such  time  that  the  bayonets 
glittered  in  the  rising  sun.  ...  If  the  officers  were 
to  go  out,  eight  or  ten  o'clock  was  the  horn-,  sweating 
the  men  in  the  heat  of  the  day,  breaking  in  upon  the 
time  of  cooking  their  dinner,  putting  all  things  out 
of  order,  and  everybody  out  of  humour.  When  I  was 
the  commander,  the  men  had  a  long  day  of  leisure 
before  them  ;  they  could  ramble  into  the  town  or  into 
the  woods,  go  to  get  raspberries,  to  catch  birds,  to  catch 
fish,  or  to  pursue  any  other  recreation ;  and  such  of 
them  as  chose,  and  were  qualified,  were  allowed  to 
work  at  their  trades.  So  that  here,  arising  solely  from 
the  early  habits  of  one  young  man,  were  pleasant  and 
happy  days  given  to  hundreds." 

Such  is  Cobbett's  own  account  of  the  manner  in 
which  he  fulfilled  his  duties ;  and,  though  he  was  ex- 
tremely prone  to  exaggerate  when  speaking  of  his  own 
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merits,  there  is  nothing  on  record  to  invalidate  his 
statement,  but  much  to  confirm  it;  for,  on  apply- 
ing for  his  discharge  when  he  arrived  at  Portsmouth, 
he  was  at  once  granted  it,  "  in  consideration,"  as  the 
document  stated,  "  of  his  good  behaviour,  and  the 
services  he  had  rendered  his  regiment."  The  following 
order  was  at  the  same  time  issued  at  Portsmouth  by 
General  Frederick,  the  colonel  of  the  regiment,  of  which 
Lord  Edward  Pitzgerald  was  major: — 

"  PoiiTSMOUTH,  19th  Bee.  1791. 

"  Sergeant-major  Cobbett  having  most  pressingly  ap- 
plied for  his  discharge,  at  Major  Lord  Edward  Fitz- 
gerald's request  General  Frederick  has  ordered  Major 
Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald  to  return  the  Sergeant-major 
thanks  for  his  behaviour  and  conduct  during  the  time 
of  his  being  in  the  regiment,  and  Major  Lord  Edward 
adds  his  most  hearty  thanks  to  those  of  the  General." 
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CHAPTER    II. 

Accuses  certain  officers  of  his  late  regiment  of  peculation,  and  procures  a 
court-martial  to  be  held  on  them— His  correspondence  with  the  War 
Office  preparatory  to  the  trial— Fails  to  appear  as  prosecutor— Legal 
opinions  respecting  his  defalcation— Goes  off  to  France— His  marriage 
— Account  of  his  wife— Was  previously  almost  induced  to  settle  iu 
America — His  residence  in  France,  and  departure  for  America. 

Yet  it  appears  that  Sergeant-major  Cobbett,  for  some 
time  before  he  left  the  regiment,  had  been  out  of  favour 
with  several  of  the  officers.  He  had  thrown  out  inti- 
mations, in  what  form  it  is  not  recorded,  that  certain 
of  them  had  been  guilty  of  great  dishonesty,  in  having 
drawn  money  for  pay  and  clothing,  during  many 
months,  for  men  who,  though  named  on  the  regimental 
books,  had  in  reality  no  existence ;  and,  after  his  dis- 
charare,  he  laid  before  the  Government  formal  accusa- 
tions  on  these  points  against  four  of  them,  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Bruce,  Captain  Richard  Powell,  Lieutenant 
Christopher  Seton,  and  Lieutenant  John  Hall;  and 
upon  these  officers  it  was  consequently  appointed  that 
a  court-martial  should  be  held.  As  this  is  a  matter 
affecting  Cobbett  on  which  all  who  have  written  of  him 
touch  but  lightly,  and  as  he  himself  kept  deep  silence 
concerning  it  in  liis  pamphlet  of  Autobiography  pub- 
lished in  1816,  it  will  be  necessary  for  us  to  bestow 
a  little  careful  examination  on  it.    The  writer  of  the 
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notice  of  Cobbett  in  Knight's  '  Biographical  Dictionary ' 
calls  it  an  affair  of  which  no  intelligible  explanation 
has  ever  been  given  ;  but  there  is  a  full  account  of  the 
jireparations  for  the  court-martial,  and  their  termina- 
tion, published  in  1809,*  from  which  pretty  sure  con- 
jectures may  be  drawn  regarding  the  causes  of  the 
result.  Hitherto  Cobbett's  character  for  honesty  had 
been  unscathed;  but  from  this  transaction  it  receives 
no  small  portion  of  tarnish. 

Some  time  before  the  5th  of  February  1792,  it  was 
signified  by  Sir  G  eorge  Yonge,  the  Secretary  at  War,  to 
Sir  Charles  Gould,  the  Judge- Advocate-General,  that  the 
late  sergeant-major  of  the  54th  Eegiment  had  preferred 
an  accusation  of  seventeen  charges  against  the  officers 
above  named;  and  a  copy  of  these  charges  was  accord- 
ingly sent  to  all  of  them  except  Lieutenant  -  Colonel 
Bruce,  who  had  fallen  ill,  and  who  died  before  the  ar- 
rangements for  the  court-martial  were  completed.  The 
Judge-Advocate  also  inquired  of  Cobbett  what  witnesses 
he  would  wish  to  have  officially  summoned,  and  gave 
him  notice  at  the  same  time  that  the  court  would  be  held 
either  at  Portsmouth  or  at  Hillsea  Barracks.  Cobbett 
replied,  in  a  letter  dated  from  No.  3  Felix  Street,  Lam- 
beth, Feb.  25,  that  he  would  have  sent  the  names  of 
his  witnesses  at  once,  but  that  he  must  first  remonstrate 
against  the  holding  of  the  court  at  Portsmouth.  After 
observing  that  he  had  fixed  himself  in  London  for  the 
purpose  of  prosecuting  the  affair,  he  says  :  "  I  have  no 
other  views,  sir,  in  this  undertaking,  than  such  as  arise 
from  a  desire  to  render  my  country  and  the  army  a 

*  '  Proceedings  of  a  General  Court-Martial  for  the  Trial  of  Captain 
Kichard  rowell,'  «Stc.     J.  Gold,  Slioe  Lane,  1809. 
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service ;  and  being  well  convinced  of  the  goodness  of 
my  cause,  all  I  wish  for  is  a  fair  and  impartial  trial. 
But  this,  I  freely  declare,  I  cannot  expect  at  Portsmouth 
or  Hillsea  :  there  the  regiment  is  quartered  ;  there  the 
accused  must  have  formed  connections ;  and  there  all 
the  witnesses  I  may  call  upon  will  be  totally  in  their 
power.  I  certainly  am  entitled  to  his  Majesty's  pro- 
tection on  this  occasion.  In  London  I  shovild  tliink 
myself  perfectly  safe,  and  should  give  my  evidence 
without  fear.  At  Portsmouth  I  shall  be  a  friendless, 
unsupported  individual,  surrounded  with  a  host  of 
enemies,  and  I  should  look  upon  my  life  as  being  in 
danger."  He  therefore  entreated  Sir  Charles  Gould  to 
submit  to  his  Majesty  his  humble  petition  that  the 
court  might  be  held  in  London.  Sir  Charles  com- 
plied with  Cobbett's  request,  and  his  Majesty's  permis- 
sion was  obtained  for  the  court  to  be  held  at  the  Horse 
Guards,  though  the  accused  expressed  some  dissatisfac- 
tion at  the  change,  on  account  of  the  expense  that  they 
must  incur  by  travelling,  and  lodging  in  London,  and 
bringing  the  witnesses  thither  for  their  defence,  re- 
marking that  they  were  soldiers  of  fortune,  but  not 
men  of  fortune ;  but  Cobbett,  in  another  letter  to  Sir 
Charles  Gould,  observed  that  to  speak  of  expense  in 
bringing  up  witnesses  was  a  "  most  ingenious  objec- 
tion," for  the  proceeding  would  be  attended  with  nei- 
ther expense  nor  inconvenience  to  anybody  but  the 
publicans  on  whom  the  witnesses  would  be  quartered 
on  their  march. 

Being  asked  by  Sir  Charles  what  documents  he 
would  require  to  be  produced  from  the  regiment  in 
support  of  his  accusations,  he  said  that  he  must  have 
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all  the  muster-rolls  and  accounts  for  the  last  four  years; 
all  the  clothing  returns  and  certificates  for  three  years; 
all  lists,  signed  by  Captain  Powell,  of  the  non-commis- 
sioned officers  and  men  who  were  paid  for  the  cloth- 
ing of  1789  and  1790  ;  and  several  books  kept  by  the 
quartermaster  and  others.  The  names  of  his  witnesses 
he  begged  leave  to  withhold  tiU  the  latest  possible 
day,  lest  he  should  "  subject  the  poor  fellows  to  un- 
merciful treatment,"  having  reason  to  believe  that  the 
commanding  officer  of  the  regiment  was  espousing  the 
cause  of  the  accused.  "  If  my  accusation  is  without 
foundation,"  he  added,  in  his  strong  language — which, 
as  Sir  Charles  Gould  afterwards  observed,  "  seemed 
rather  unnecessary  and  rather  eccentric  " — "  the  authors 
of  cruelty  have  not  yet  devised  the  tortures  I  ought  to 
endure.  Hell  itself,  as  painted  by  the  most  fiery  bigot, 
would  be  too  mild  a  punishment  for  me.  I  come  for- 
ward in  this  business  with  the  best  grace  that  can 
possibly  accompany  a  man's  actions.  If  I  were  not 
always  a  steady  assertor  of  the  soldier's  rights  ;  if  I 
were  not  always  an  opposer  of  the  depredations  on  the 
soldier  and  the  public ;  and  if  my  practice  did  not 
always  agree  with  my  profession  ;  if  any  man  can 
prove  that  I  ever  cheated  him  of  a  farthing,  or  ever 
winked  at  such  practices  in  any  one  else,  I  will  say 
that  I  am  a  villain,  and  that  the  officers  that  I  accuse 
are  good  and  virtuous  men."  At  length,  on  the  19th 
of  March,  when  the  nomination  of  his  witnesses  could 
no  longer  be  withheld,  he  sent  the  Judge-Advocate  a 
list  of  them,  consisting  of  Major  Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald, 
the  present  and  former  agents  of  the  regiment,  and  forty- 
seven  private  soldiers  who  had  been  with  the  regiment 
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in  America.  At  the  same  time  he  stated  that  "  a  pri- 
vate concern  obliged  him  to  go  into  the  country,  from 
which  he  coukl  not  conveniently  return  till  Friday  the 
23d,  but  that  commands  for  him  would  be  forwarded 
if  left  where  his  letters  had  hitherto  been  addressed;" 
namely,  at  No.  3  Felix  Street,  Lambeth. 

To  that  place,  accordingly,  notice  was  sent  to  Cob- 
bett  that  the  court-martial  would  be  held  at  the  Horse 
Guards,  on  Saturday  the  24th  day  of  March  ;  and  on 
that  day  the  court  assembled,  consisting  of  Major- 
General  Crosbic  as  president,  and  sixteen  other  officers 
of  high  rank.  It  was  charged  against  Captain  Powell 
that  he  misapplied  work -money  earned  by  the  non- 
commissioned officers  and  men ;  against  Lieutenant 
Hall,  that  he  had  made  unlawful  deductions  from  the 
men's  pay ;  and  against  Lieutenant  Seton,  that  he  had 
joined  with  the  other  two  in  making  false  musters. 
Inquiry  being  made  whether  the  prosecutor  and  de- 
fendants were  in  attendance,  it  was  announced  that 
William  Col)bett,  who  had  preferred  these  charges,  and 
who  had  engaged  to  support  them  by  proper  evidence, 
had  not  yet  arrived.  The  court  waited  an  hour  for  his 
appearance,  and  then  despatched  a  messenger  to  Felix 
Street  in  quest  of  him,  who,  on  his  return,  reported  that 
William  Cobbett  was  not  to  be  found,  but  had  removed 
from  his  lodgings  in  Lambeth  on  the  preceding  Wednes- 
day, the  day  on  which  he  had  written  his  last  letter  to 
Sir  Charles  Gould,  since  which  time  the  people  of  the 
house  had  neither  seen  nor  heard  of  him  ;  nor  had  he 
left  any  intimation  whither  he  had  removed. 

On  receiving  this  unexpected  intelligence,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  court  agreed  to  adjourn  till  the  following 
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Tuesday  morning,  to  give  time  for  inquiry  into  the 
cause  of  Cobbett's  non-appearance.  A  notice  of  the 
adjournment  was  sent  to  Cobbett,  addressed  to  Felix 
Street,  and  a  duplicate  of  it  to  a  house  in  Houndsditch, 
where  it  was  found,  by  inquiries  of  the  postman,  that 
letters  might  be  left  for  him.  A  note  of  inquiry  was 
also  sent  to  Captain  Lane,  an  officer  of  the  54th  Regi- 
ment, who  was  said  to  have  "  sometimes  visited " 
Cobbett  at  his  lodgings  in  Felix  Street,  and  who  had  a 
house  in  Sloane  Square,  Chelsea ;  but  the  reply  was 
that  neither  the  captain  nor  his  servant  knew  whither 
Cobbett  had  removed,  and  that  the  captain  was  sur- 
prised at  his  non-attendance  at  the  court.  The  court 
met  again  on  the  day  appointed,  and  as  Cobbett  still 
stayed  away,  Elizabeth  Wools,  the  landlady  of  the 
house  in  Felix  Street,  who  had  consented  to  appear 
before  the  court,  was  called  in,  and  stated  on  oath, 
that  Cobbett  had  lodged  with  her  and  her  husband, 
who  was  a  hoopmaker,  nearly  twelve  weeks  ;  that  he 
had  left  their  house  on  the  preceding  Wednesday  even- 
ing, saying  that  he  was  going  to  his  father  who  was 
very  ill,  but  that  he  would  see  her  again  in  two  or  three 
days,  not  to  lodge  with  her  again,  but  merely  to  call 
on  her ;  that  since  that  time  she  had  neither  seen  nor 
heard  of  him,  nor  did  she  know  where  he  was,  but  had 
been  told  by  the  postman  that  his  letters  were  to  be 
sent  to  Houndsditch.  Being  asked  whether  Cobbett 
had  been  visited  by  many  persons  during  his  residence 
at  her  house,  she  replied  that  he  had  been  visited  by 
three  persons  only  ;  by  a  Mr  Green,  who  brought  him 
books  to  read  ;  by  Captain  Lane  ;  and  by  a  man  named 
Austin,  whom  she  understood  to  be  a  sergeant  of  the 
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54th  liegiment.  Being  further  asked  whether  Captain 
Lane  had  often  visited  Cobbett,  and  whether  he  had 
been  with  him  lately,  she  answered  that  Captain  Lane 
had  not  come  frequently,  and  that  the  last  time  he 
came  was  on  the  Monday  preceding  the  Wednesday  on 
which  Cobbett  went  away.  She  then  produced  three 
letters  addressed  to  Cobbett,  one  of  which  was  that 
containing  the  notice  of  the  adjournment  of  the  court. 

As  the  court  could  no  longer  expect  that  Cobbett 
would  appear,  but  saw  reason  to  suppose  that  he  pur- 
posely absented  and  concealed  himself,  and  as  the 
witnesses  had  now  been  detained  three  days,  it  was 
thought  proper  to  put  the  defendants  on  their  trial 
without  delay ;  and  the  accusations  against  each  of 
them  were  formally  read,  a  pause  being  madf  -^fter 
each  to  allow  any  person  to  come  forward  in  support 
of  any  or  all  of  the  several  charges.  But  as  no  one 
tendered  evidence,  or  made  any  remark  concerning 
them,  the  court  immediately  proceeded  to  pass  sen- 
tence, and  declared  the  three  defendants  honourably 
acquitted,  as  the  several  charges  must  be  considered 
wholly  unfounded. 

Sir  Charles  Gould,  in  acquainting  Major  -  General 
Crosbie  that  the  proceedings  of  the  court-martial  had 
received  his  Majesty's  approbation,  added :  "  I  have 
reason  to  think  something  more  effectual  towards  vin- 
dicating the  character  of  the  officers  will  be  attempted, 
if,  upon  consulting  the  Crown  officers,  it  shall  appear 
practicable  in  this  case  ;  namely,  a  prosecution  of  Cob- 
bett, who,  as  far  as  in  him  lay,  made  a  mockery  of 
public  justice,  and  availed  himself  of  a  judicial  process 
for  the  conveyance  of  the  most  gross  slander."     And 
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General  Frederick,  in  a  letter  to  Sir  Charles  Gould,  said 
he  had  not  the  least  doubt  that  the  officers  would  have 
acquitted  themselves,  and  "that  the  intended  prosecutor 
would  not  have  been  able  to  have  sul)stantiated  any- 
one of  the  charges  he  had  alleged  against  them." 

The  case  was  laid  before  the  Attorney  and  Solicitor 
General,  Sir  John  Scott  and  Sir  John  Mitford,  and 
their  opinion  was  asked  whether  Cobbett  could  be  cri- 
minally prosecuted  for  his  conduct ;  and  the  answer 
was,  that  unless  he  could  be  proved  to  have  conspired 
with  others  to  prefer  the  charges  maliciously,  he  could 
not  be  criminally  prosecuted,  but  that  actions  might 
be  maintained  against  him  on  the  case  by  each  of  the 
three  officers. 

The  ofhcers  accordingly,  it  is  said,  determined  to 
proceed  against  him,  if  he  could  be  discovered ;  and  at 
length,  after  sending  out  several  emissaries,  they  re- 
ceived information  that  he  was  living  in  concealment 
with  his  family  at  Farnham ;  and,  for  the  purpose  of 
bringing  him  to  light,  they  despatched  thither,  in  the 
guise  of  a  beggar,  a  private  of  the  name  of  Johnson, 
who  bore  Cobbett  a  grudge  for  having  once  procured 
him  a  flogging.  The  pretended  beggar  arrived  at  old 
Cobbett's  house  just  as  the  family  were  sitting  down  to 
dinner.  Cobbett  recognised  him  in  spite  of  his  garb, 
and  at  once  divined  his  object ;  but  not  letting  him  see 
that  he  was  detected,  he  called  him  in,  ordered  some 
bread  and  cheese  and  beer  for  him,  and  kept  him  in 
conversation  until  one  of  his  brothers,  to  whom  he  had 
whispered  a  word  or  two,  brought  in  a  constable.  To 
this  functionary  Cobbett  gave  the  man  in  charge,  de- 
claring him  to  be  a  deserter,  with  evidence  upon  his 
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back  of  the  lashes  that  he  had  received  when  Cobbett 
himself  was  sergeant-major  of  his  regiment.  Johnson 
in  vain  protested  that  he  was  no  deserter;  he  was 
stripped,  and  the  marks  of  Hogging  on  his  back  were  so 
plain,  tliat  the  constable  had  no  hesitation  in  taking 
him  into  custody,  and  confining  him  till  notice  of  his 
arrest  could  be  sent  to  his  regiment.* 

By  this  ruse  Cobbett  was  enabled  to  make  his 
escape ;  and  he  thought  it  prudent  to  leave  England. 
He  therefore  hastened  off  to  the  coast,  and  reached  the 
shores  of  France  before  the  month  of  March  was  ended  ; 
and  in  that  country  he  continued  till  the  following 
September, 

That  he  had  taken  shelter  with  his  parents  on  flee- 
ing from  London,  may  excite  some  surprise  ;  for,  accord- 
ing to  Mr  Huish,  he  had  treated  them  with  great 
neglect.  On  landing  at  Portsmouth  from  America,  he 
says,  Cobbett  did  not  direct  his  first  steps  towards 
Farnham,  but  went  immediately  to  the  metropolis, 
"not  seemino:  to  care  whether  he  had  a  father  or 
brother  alive." 

About  a  month  before  he  left  England  he  had 
married.  His  wife's  maiden  name  he  does  not  tell  us ; 
but  she  was  the  daughter  of  a  sergeant  of  artillery, 
whom  he  met  in  Canada,  and  he  chose  her  for  his  con- 
sort when  she  was  of  very  tender  age.  The  passage  in 
his  'Advice  to  Young  Men '  (p.  104),  in  which  he  tells 
the  story  of  his  love,  has  always  been  much  admired  for 
its  pleasing  and  graceful  style.  "  When  I  first  saw  my 
wife,"  he  says,  "  she  was  thirteen  years  old,  and  I  was 
within  about  a  month  of  twenty-one.  She  was  the  daugh- 
*  Huisli's  Memoirs  of  Cobbett,  vol.  i.  p.  84. 
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ter  of  a  sergeant  of  artillery,  and  I  was  the  sergeant-major 
of  a  regiment  of  foot,  both  stationed  in  forts  near  the  city 
of  St  John,  in  the  province  of  New  Brunswick.  I  sat  in 
the  same  room  with  her  for  about  an  hour,  in  company 
with  others,  and  I  made  up  my  mind  that  she  was  the 
very  girl  for  me.  That  I  thought  her  beautiful  is  certain, 
for  that  I  had  always  said  should  be  an  indispensable 
qualification  ;  but  I  saw  in  her  what  I  deemed  marks  of 
.  .  sobriety  of  conduct,  .  .  .  which  has  been 
by  far  the  greatest  blessing  of  my  life.  It  was  now 
dead  of  winter,  and  of  course  the  snow  was  several  feet 
deep  upon  the  ground,  and  the  weather  piercing  cold. 
It  was  my  habit,  when  I  had  done  my  morning's  writ- 
ing, to  go  out  at  break  of  day  to  take  a  walk  on  a  hill 
at  the  foot  of  which  our  barracks  lay.  In  about  three 
mornings  after  I  had  first  seen  her,  I  had,  by  an  invita- 
tion to  breakfast  with  me,  got  up  two  young  men  to 
join  me  in  my  walk  ;  and  our  road  lay  by  the  house  of 
her  father  and  mother.  It  was  hardly  light,  but  she 
was  out  on  the  snow,  scrubbing  out  a  washing-tub. 
'  That's  the  girl  for  me,'  said  I,  when  we  had  got  out  of 
her  hearing.  .  .  .  From  the  day  that  I  first  spoke 
to  her,  I  never  had  a  thought  of  her  ever  being  the 
wife  of  any  other  man,  more  than  I  had  a  thought  of 
her  being  transformed  into  a  chest  of  drawers ;  and  I 
formed  my  resolution  at  once,  to  marry  her  as  soon  as 
we  could  get  permission,  and  to  get  out  of  the  army  as 
soon  as  I  could.  So  that  this  matter  was  at  once  as 
finally  settled  as  if  written  in  the  book  of  fate.  At  the 
end  of  about  six  months,  my  regiment,  and  I  along 
with  it,  were  removed  to  Frederickton,  a  distance  of  a 
hundred  miles  up  the  river  of  St  John  ;  and,  what  was 
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worse,  the  artillery  were  expected  to  go  off  to  England 
a  year  or  two  before  our  regiment.  The  artillery  went, 
and  she  along  with  tlicni ;  and  now  it  was  that  I  acted 
a  part  becoming  a  real  and  sensible  lover.  I  was 
aware  that  when  she  got  to  that  gay  place  Woolwich, 
the  house  of  her  father  and  mother,  necessarily  visited 
by  numerous  persons  not  the  most  select,  might  be- 
come unpleasant  to  her ;  and  I  did  not  like,  besides, 
that  she  should  continue  to  work  hard.  I  had  saved 
a  hundred  and  fifty  guineas,  the  earnings  of  my  early 
hours,  in  writing  for  the  paymaster,  the  quartermaster, 
and  others,  in  addition  to  the  savings  of  my  own  pay.  / 
sent  her  all  my  money  before  she  sailed;  and  wrote  to 
her  to  beg  of  her,  if  she  found  her  home  uncomfortable, 
to  hire  a  lodging  with  respectable  people,  and  at  any  rate, 
not  to  spare  the  money,  but  to  buy  herself  good  clothes, 
and  to  live  without  hard  work  until  I  arrived  in  Eng- 
land ;  and  I,  in  order  to  induce  her  to  lay  out  the 
money,  told  her  that  I  should  get  plenty  more  before  I 
came  home.  As  the  malignity  of  the  devil  would  have 
it,  we  were  kept  abroad  tivo  years  longer  than  our  time, 
Mr  Pitt  (England  not  being  so  tame  then  as  she  is 
now)  having  knocked  up  a  dust  with  Spain  about  Nootka 
Sound.  ...  At  the  end  of  four  years,  however, 
home  I  came,  landed  at  Portsmouth,  and  got  my  dis- 
charge from  the  army  by  the  great  kindness  of  poor 
Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald,  who  was  then  the  major  of 
my  regiment.  1  found  my  little  girl  a  servant  of  all 
work  (and  hard  work  it  was)  at  five  pounds  a-ycar,  in 
the  house  of  a  Captain  Brisac ;  and  without  liardly 
saying  a  word  about  the  matter,  she  put  into  my  hands 
the  ivhole  of  my  hundred  and  fifty  guineas  imbroken." 
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There  was  a  time,  however,  when  liis  relations  with 
the  intended  IMrs  Cobbett  were  in  dan<rer  of  beincr 

o  o 

broken  off'.  One  day  he  had  rambled  into  the  woods, 
on  the  banks  of  a  creek  connected  with  the  river  St 
John,  and,  being  tired,  had  sought  shelter  in  a  house 
which  proved  to  be  that  of  a  Yankee  royalist,  who  had 
accepted  a  grant  of  land  in  the  province  from  the 
English  Government.  Here  he  found  a  master  and 
mistress,  resembling  an  English  farmer  and  his  wife, 
two  stout  sons,  and  a  daughter  of  the  age  of  nineteen, 
to  whom  he  at  once  felt  a  strong  attraction.  He 
visited  this  house  for  two  whole  years,  never  speaking 
to  the  young  woman  of  marriage,  but  always  being 
treated  by  the  family  as  if  they  would  have  been  glad 
to  see  him  become  her  husband.  She  was  fair,  and  the 
girl  at  Woolwich  was  brown,  and  Cobbett  seems  to  have 
given  the  fair  one  the  preference  as  to  personal  appear- 
ance ;  nor  could  he  bear  to  see  any  attention  paid  her 
by  any  other  young  man.  His  parting  from  the  family 
was  painful  to  himself  and  them.  But  we  cannot  for- 
bear to  transcribe  his  own  reflections  on  the  separa- 
tion. He  was  guilty,  he  remarks,  of  no  deception  ;  "  but 
still,"  he  says,  "  I  ought  not  to  have  suffered  even  the 
most  distant  hope  to  be  entertained  by  a  person  so  in- 
nocent, so  amiable,  for  whom  I  had  so  much  affection, 
and  to  whose  heart  I  had  no  right  to  give  a  single 
twinge.  I  ought  from  the  very  first  to  have  prevented 
the  possibility  of  her  ever  feeling  pain  on  my  account. 
I  was  young,  to  be  sure,  but  I  was  old  enough  to  know 
what  was  my  duty  in  this  case,  and  I  ouglit,  dismissing 
my  own  feelings,  to  have  had  the  resolution  to  perform 
it."     But,  he  proceeds,  "  on  what  trifles  turn  the  great 
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events  in  the  life  of  man.  If  I  had  received  a  cool  letter 
from  my  intended  wife ;  if  I  liad  only  heard  a  rumour 
of  anything  from  which  fickleness  in  her  might  have 
been  inferred ;  if  I  had  found  in  her  any,  even  the 
smallest,  abatement  of  affection ;  if  she  had  but  let  go 
any  one  of  the  hundred  strings  by  which  she  held  my 
heart ; — if  any  of  tliese,  never  would  the  world  have 
heard  of  me.  Young  as  I  was,  able  as  I  was  as  a 
soldier,  proud  as  I  was  of  the  admiration  and  com- 
mendations of  which  I  was  the  object;  fond  as  I  was, 
too,  of  the  command  which,  at  so  early  an  age,  my 
rare  conduct  and  great  natural  talents  had  given  me  ; 
sanguine  as  was  my  mind,  and  brilliant  as  were  my 
prospects ; — yet  I  had  seen  so  much  of  the  meannesses, 
the  unjust  partialities,  the  insolent  pomposity,  the  dis- 
gusting dissipations  of  that  way  of  life,  that  I  was 
weary  of  it :  I  longed  exchanging  my  fine  laced  coat  for 
the  Yankee  farmer's  homespun,  to  be  where  I  should 
never  behold  the  supple  crouch  of  servility,  and  never 
hear  the  hectoring  voice  of  authority,  again  ;  and,  on  the 
lonely  banks  of  this  branch-covered  creek,  which  con- 
tained (she  out  of  the  question)  everything  congenial 
to  taste  and  dear  to  my  heart,  I,  unapplauded,  unfeared, 
uneuvied,  and  uncalumniated,  should  have  lived  and 
died."* 

The  writer  of  a  notice  of  Cobbett's  life  in  one  of 
the  magazines,  written  shortly  after  his  death,  re- 
marked that  he  was  under  great  self-delusion  when 
he  thought  that  he  could  liave  rested  content  on  the 
banks  of  an  obscure  American  creek,  or  in  any  place 
where  he  would  have  had  no  opportunities  for  strife. 
*  Advice  to  Young  Men,  p.  153. 
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Yet,  as  the  strife  in  wliich  lie  was  to  engage  was  that 
of  the  pen — as  he  -had  not  yet  felt  his  strength  as  a 
writer — as  he  had  always  a  strong  attachment  to  his 
original  employment  of  farming — and  as,  notwithstand- 
ing his  pugnacious  propensities,  he  set  a  great  value  on 
the  enjoyments  of  home — it  may  be  questioned  whether, 
if  he  had  once  settled  down  on  a  Canadian  farmstead, 
and  grown,  in  the  society  of  a  pleasing  wife,  interested 
in  its  occupations,  he  might  not  have  remained  there  so 
long  that  his  literary  powers  and  dispositions,  having 
found  no  opportunity  for  exerting  themselves,  would 
have  decayed  within  him,  remaining  inactive  till  it 
would  have  been  too  late  for  them  to  germinate. 

On  the  good  qualities  of  her  who  became  his  wife, 
he  bestowed,  at  a  later  period  of  his  life,  the  following 
praises :  "  Love,"  says  he,  "  gave  me  for  my  leisure 
hours  a  companion,  who,  though  deprived  of  all  oppor- 
tunity of  acquiring  what  is  called  learning,  had  so 
much  good  sense,  so  much  useful  knowledge,  was  so 
innocent,  so  just  in  all  her  ways,  so  pure  in  thought, 
word,  deed,  so  disinterested,  so  generous,  so  devoted  to 
me  and  her  children,  so  free  from  all  disguise,  and, 
withal,  so  beautiful  and  so  talkative,  and  in  a  voice  so 
sweet,  so  cheering,  that  I  must,  seeing  the  health  and 
the  capacity  which  it  had  pleased  God  to  give  me, 
have  been  a  criminal  if  I  had  done  much  less  than 
that  which  I  have  done ;  and  I  have  always  said  that 
if  my  country  feel  any  gratitude  for  my  labours,  that 
gratitude  is  due  to  her  full  as  much  as  to  me."  * 

Having  gone  over,  as  we  have  seen,  to  France,  he 
fixed  his  residence,  with  his  wife,  at  a  little  village 
*  Advice  to  Young  Men,  p.  207. 
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called  Tilq,  near  St  Omer's,  where  he  remained  till 
August,  and  then  set  out  for  Paris,  intending  to  spend 
the  winter  there  ;  but  when  he  had  reached  Abbeville, 
on  the  11th  of  that  month,  he  heard  of  the  deposition 
of  the  King  and  the  massacre  of  his  Guards.  As  he 
saw,  therefore,  that  he  would  be  exposed  to  trouble  in 
that  city,  and  knew  that  a  war  with  England  was 
likely,  through  which  he  might  be  detained  a  prisoner, 
he  turned  off  to  Havre  de  Grace,  from  whence  he  set 
sail  for  America  on  the  1st  of  September.  His  experi- 
ence of  the  French  people,  during  his  stay  among  them, 
was,  he  tells  us,  very  agreeable,  for  he  found  them, 
"  except  those  who  were  blasted  with  the  principles 
of  the  accursed  Revolution"  honest,  pious,  and  kind  to 
excess.  "  People  may  say  what  they  please,"  he  ob- 
serves,* "  about  the  misery  of  the  French  people  under 
the  old  government.  I  have  conversed  with  thousands 
of  them,  not  one  of  whom  did  not  regret  the  change. 
I  have  not  room  to  go  into  an  inquiry  into  the  causes 
that  have  led  these  people  to  become  the  passive  in- 
struments, the  slaves  of  a  set  of  tyrants,  such  as  the 
world  never  saw  before ;  but  I  venture  to  predict  that 
sooner  or  later  they  will  return  to  the  form  of  govern- 
ment under  which  they  were  ha])])!/,  and  under  which 
alone  they  can  ever  he  happy  again."  Here  he  speaks 
as  an  ardent  lover  of  monarchy  and  monarchical  insti- 
tutions, and  might  seem  to  have  been  filled  with  the 
spirit  of  prophecy. 

*  Autobiography,  1816. 
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CHAPTER    III. 

Settles  at  Philadelphia— His  occupation— States  that  he  had  a  letter  of 
recomnieudatioii  to  Jefferson— His  first  essay  in  political  writing  in  an 
attack  on  Dr  Priestley— Fable  in  the  style  of  Swift -His  denunciation 
of  political  reformers  — Other  political  pamphlets --His  profits  from 
them,  and  quarrel  with  his  publisher  Bradford— Resolves  to  become  a 
bookseller  at  Philadelphia— Considerations  as  to  the  means  by  which 
he  may  have  acquired  money  ior  the  undertaking. 

Landing  at  Philadelphia  in  October,  he  proceeded  to 
AVilmington  on  the  Delaware,  where  he  found  numbers 
of  French  emigrants,  who  were  much  in  want  of  some- 
body to  teach  them  English ;  and  as,  during  his  resi- 
dence in  France,  he  had  acquired  sufficient  knowledge 
of  that  language  for  communicating  with  French  people, 
he  obtained  a  great  number  of  pupils.  He  did  not,  how- 
ever, as  it  appears,  remain  long  at  Wilmington,  but  re- 
moved to  Philadelphia,  twenty-eight  miles  distant,  and 
took  "  a  very  good  house.  No.  81  Calton  Hill,"  teaching 
English  to  "the  most  respectable  Frenchmen  in  the 
city,"  so  that  he  "  earned  about  140  dollars  a-month," 
and  continued  to  do  so  "  for  about  two  years  and  a 
half"  * 

Soon  after  his  arrival  in  America,  he  sent,  he  says, 
to  Mr  Jefferson,  who  was  then  Secretary  of  State,  a 

*  Political   Censor,  cited   by   Huish,  vol.  i.  p.   137  ;   Preface   to 
Selections  from  Cobbett's  Political  Works,  p.  7. 
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letter  of  recommendation  which  he  had  received,  as 
he  stated,  from  Mr  Adams,  the  American  ambassador 
at  the  Hague,  to  whom  he  had  been  recommended  by 
a  Mr  Short.  But  of  the  mode  in  which  tliis  letter  was 
obtained  he  gives  no  account ;  and  Mr  Huish  speaks 
of  the  letter  in  such  a  manner  as  to  raise  great  doubt 
whether  it  ever  had  being,  and  whether  Mr  Short  was 
not  a  fiction  of  Cobbett's  brain.  Cobbett  himself  never 
visited  the  Hague ;  for  he  never  left  France  from  the 
time  that  he  settled  there  in  March  1792  till  his 
departure  from  thence  for  America  in  the  following 
September ;  but  if  he  really  received  such  a  letter,  it 
would  have  been  easy  for  him,  when  any  question  was 
asked  respecting  it,  to  show  through  what  channel  it 
came  to  him.  However,  he  produced  the  following 
answer  to  it,  as  received  from  Mr  Jefferson : — 

"  Philadelphia,  A^ov.  5,  1792. 
«  SiR^ — In  acknowledging  the  receipt  of  your  favour 
of  the  2d  instant,  I  wish  it  were  in  my  power  to 
announce  to  you  any  way  in  which  I  could  be  useful 
to  you.  Mr  Short's  assurances  of  your  merit  would  be 
a  sufficient  inducement  to  me.  Public  offices  in  our 
government  are  so  few,  and  of  so  little  value,  as  to 
offer  no  resource  to  talent.  When  you  shall  have  been 
here  some  small  time,  you  will  be  able  to  judge  in 
what  way  you  can  set  out  with  the  best  prospect  of 
success,  and  if  I  can  serve  you  in  it,  I  shall  be  very 
happy  to  do  it. — I  am,  sir,  your  very  humble  servant, 

"  Thomas  Jefferson." 

But  of  the  authenticity  of  this  letter  from  Jefferson 
great  doubts  were  expressed,  and  Cobbett  manifested 
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extreme  anxiety  to  remove  them.  He  declared  that  he 
had  shown  the  original  to  more  than  fifty  gentlemen  of 
the  city  of  l^hiladelphia,  and  that  it  might  be  seen  at 
any  time  by  any  person  of  credit  who  might  wish  for 
a  sight  of  it.  There  is  something  in  sucli  a  declaration, 
remarks  Mr  Huish,  that  at  once  begets  in  the  mind  of 
the  reader  a  suspicion  of  the  letter's  genuineness :  for 
why  should  he  show  a  letter  to  fifty  gentlemen,  or 
leave  it  for  the  inspection  of  persons  of  credit,  if  there 
were  no  ground  for  doubt  respecting  it ;  or  why  should 
he  have  entered  on  the  defence  of  it  at  all  ?  ISTor  does 
he  name  any  one  of  the  fifty  gentlemen  of  Philadelphia 
to  whom  he  showed  it ;  the  only  person  whom  he 
names  as  having  seen  it  is  a  Mr  Ketletas,  an  inhabi- 
tant, not  of  Philadelphia,  but  of  New  York.  So  the 
matter  must  rest,  there  being  no  proof  of  the  letter  to 
Jefferson  having  existed,  or  of  the  letter  from  Jefferson 
being  genuine,  but  Cobbett's  own  assertions.* 

He  remained  nearly  two  years  in  America  before  he 
tried  his  hand  at  any  political  essay.  But  in  the  year 
1794,  in  the  month  of  June,  there  came  over  from  Eng- 
land to  America  the  Unitarian  philosopher  Dr  Priest- 
ley, whose  house  at  Birmingham  had  recently  been 
burned  by  a  loyal  mob.  As  a  man  of  learning  and 
science,  Priestley  was  far  superior  to  Cobbett,  either  at 
that  or  any  subsequent  period  of  his  life  ;  but  as  a 
meddler  in  politics,  and  a  disseminator  of  democratic 
principles,  he  had  done  and  said  much  that  justly  ex- 
posed him  to  the  animadversions  of  all  who  held  the 
opinions  concerning  government  that  Cobbett  then 
professed.      Priestley,  on   his   landing,    had    received 

*  Cobbett's  Autobiography,  1816,  p.  10  ;  Huish,  vol.  i.  p.  106. 
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several  addresses  from  political  societies,  and  in  his 
answers  to  them  had  uttered  observations  condemna- 
tory of  the  English  form  of  government.  Cobbett  in 
consequence  proceeded  to  compose  a  pamphlet  against 
him.  He  himself  gives  the  following  account  of  the 
way  in  which  he  was  incited  to  essay  his  powers  in 
this  kind  of  writirig :  "  At  the  memorable  epoch  of 
Dr  Priestley's  emigration  to  America,  I  followed,  in 
the  city  of  Philadelphia,  the  profession  of  teacher  of 
the  English  language  to  Frenchmen.  Newspapers 
were  a  luxury  for  which  I  had  little  relish,  and  which, 
if  I  had  been  ever  so  fond  of,  1  had  not  time  to  enjoy. 
The  manifestoes,  therefore,  of  the  Doctor,  on  his  land- 
ing in  that  country,  and  the  malicious  attacks  upon 
the  monarchy  and  the  monarch  of  England,  which  cer- 
tain societies  in  America  thereupon  issued  through  the 
press,  would,  had  it  not  been  for  a  circumstance  purely 
accidental,  have  escaped  probably  for  ever,  not  only  my 
animadversion,  but  my  knowledge  of  their  existence. 
One  of  my  scholars,  who  was  a  person  that  we  in  Eng- 
land should  call  a  coffee-house  politician,  chose,  for 
once,  to  read  his  newspaper  by  way  of  lesson  ;  and  it 
happened  to  be  the  very  paper  which  contained  the 
addresses  presented  to  Dr  Priestley  at  New  York, 
together  with  his  replies.  My  scholar,  who  was  a  sort 
of  republican,  or,  at  best,  but  half  a  monarchist,  ap- 
peared delighted  with  the  invectives  against  England, 
to  wdiicli  he  was  very  much  disposed  to  add.  Those 
Englishmen  who  have  been  abroad,  particularly  if  they 
have  had  time  to  make  a  comparison  between  the 
country  they  are  in  and  that  which  they  left,  well  know 
how  difficult  it  is,  upon  occasions  such  as  I  have  been 
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describing,  to  refrain  from  expressing  their  indignation 
and  resentment ;  and  there  is  not,  I  trust,  much  reason 
to  suppose  that  I  should,  in  this  respect,  experience 
less  difficulty  than  another.  The  dispute  was  as  warm 
as  might  reasonably  be  expected  between  a  Frenchman, 
uncommonly  violent  even  for  a  Frenchman,  and  an 
Englishman  not  rcTnarkable  for  sang  froid ;  and  the 
result  was  a  declared  resolution  on  my  part  to  write 
and  publish  a  pamphlet  in  defence  of  my  country, 
which  pamphlet  he  pledged  himself  to  answer.  His 
pledge  was  forfeited  ;  it  is  known  that  mine  was  not. 
Thus,  sir,  it  was  that  I  became  a  writer  on  politics. 
'  Happy  for  you,'  you  will  say,  '  if  you  had  continued 
at  your  verbs  and  your  nouns  ! '  Perhaps  it  would, 
but  the  fact  absorbs  reflection ;  whether  it  was  for  my 
good  or  otherwise,  I  entered  on  the  career  of  political 
writing  ;  and,  without  adverting  to  the  circumstances 
under  which  others  have  entered  on  it,  I  think  it  will 
not  be  believed  that  the  pen  was  ever  taken  up  from  a 
motive  more  pure  and  laudable."  * 

To  the  pamphlet  which  he  produced  he  gave  the 
title  of  '  The  Tartuffe  Detected,  or  Observations  on 
Priestley's  Emigration  ;'  but  the  first  title  was  after- 
wards suppressed,  because  Bradford,  the  bookseller  who 
undertook  to  publish  it,  was  afraid  that  it  would  pro- 
voke some  of  Priestley's  admirers  to  break  his  windows. 
Cobbett  remarked  severely  on  the  necessity  for  the  sup- 
pression, thinking  it  strange  that  in  a  nation  where  it 
was  announced  that  all  might  publish  freely,  a  book- 

*  Letter  to  Pitt,  1804  ;  Selections  from  Cobbett's  Political  Works, 
vol.  i.  p.  450. 
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seller's  windows  should  be  in  danger  of  being  broken 
unless  he  sold  what  pleased  the  mob. 

He  had  considered  Priestley,  he  says  in  his  pamphlet, 
as  a  man  who  had  fled  from  political  tumults  in  Eng- 
land to  seek  repose  in  America,  as  Cowley  had  proposed 
to  retreat  from  the  stir  and  bustle  of  life  to  the  tranquil- 
lity of  the  Summer  Islands.  But  the  utterances  of  tlie 
Doctor  since  his  arrival  showed  that  such  a  notion  was 
utterly  unfounded,  and  tliat  he  had  come  as  an  incen- 
diary desirous  to  excite  virulent  hatred  in  America 
towards  Great  Britain.  The  Doctor  had  expressed  un- 
qualified admiration  of  the  French  Eevolution  ;  had 
become  a  citizen  of  France,  and  a  delegate  to  the 
Grande  Convention  Nationale,  and  had  sent  his  son 
also  to  Paris  to  be  made  a  citizen ;  he  had  combined 
with  a  treasonable  party  in  England  to  celebrate  the 
14th  of  July  1791,  the  day  on  which  the  King  of 
France  had  taken  an  oath  to  maintain  the  constitution 
imposed  on  him  by  the  tyranny  of  the  people ;  he  had 
beaten  his  "  drum  ecclesiastic  "  to  raise  recruits  in  the 
cause  of  rebellion,  and  had  delivered  seditious  dis- 
courses called  sermons,  as  attacks  on  the  English  con- 
stitution ;  and  for  all  these  offences  he  had  been  justly 
punished  in  seeing  his  meeting-house,  a  temple  of  sedi- 
tion and  infidelity,  destroyed;  while  for  the  injuiy 
done  to  his  dwelling-house,  he  had  been  far  more  than 
compensated  by  the  award  of  damages  to  the  amount 
of  above  £2000.  Yet  this  leader  of  Dissenters,  the 
most  disloyal,  unprincipled,  and  revolutionary  body  in 
Europe,  complained  that  he  had  received  no  just  pro- 
tection from  the  British  laws.     What  more  protection, 
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or  what  more  vengeance  could  he  have  expected? 
AVould  he  have  had  the  whole  mob  put  to  death,  and 
the  city  of  Birmingham  razed  to  the  ground  ?  He 
stigmatises  the  Doctor  as  an  empiric  in  philosophy,  and 
as  a  deist  at  heart.  iSTor  does  he  omit  to  bring  his 
knowledge  of  grammar  to  bear  upon  Priestley's  style, 
which  he  pronounces  to  be  often  loose  and  slovenly, 
and  sometimes  ungrammatical. 

Of  this  production,  which,  though  it  exhibits  less 
energy  than  Cobbett  afterwards  put  forth,  is  written 
in  clear  and  well-connected  language,  it  does  not  appear 
that  I'riestley  himself  ever  took  any  notice ;  but  many 
of  his  partisans  assailed  Cobbett  on  account  of  it.  It 
went  through  four  or  five  editions  in  America,  and  was 
reprinted  among  the  '  Selections  from  Cobbett's  Poli- 
tical Works,'  published  by  his  sons  in  England. 

The  following  fable,  given  in  these  Observations, 
is  worthy  of  notice,  not  only  for  its  political  admoni- 
tion, but  for  its  close  resemblance  in  style,  as  Sir  Henry 
Bulwer  has  remarked,  to  that  '  Tale  of  a  Tub'  by  which 
he  had  been  so  much  fascinated  : — 

"  In  a  pot-shop,  well  stocked  with  wares  of  all  sorts, 
a  discontented  ill-formed  pitcher  unluckily  bore  the 
sway.  One  day,  after  the  mortifying  neglect  of  several 
customers,  '  Gentlemen,'  said  he,  addressing  himself  to 
his  brethren  in  general — '  Gentlemen,  with  your  permis- 
sion, we  are  a  set  of  tame  fools,  without  ambition,  with- 
out courage ;  condemned  to  the  vilest  uses,  we  suffer 
all  without  murmuring.  Let  us  dare  to  declare  our- 
selves, and  we  shall  soon  see  the  difference.  That 
superb  ewer,  which,  like  us,  is  but  earth ;  those  gilded 
jars,  vases,  china,  and,  in  short,  all  those  elegant  non- 
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senses,  whose  colours  and  beauty  have  neither  weiglit 
nor  solidity,  must  yield  to  our  strength  and  give  place 
to  our  superior  merit.' 

"This  civic  harangue  was  received  with  peals  of 
applause,  and  the  pitcher,  chosen  president,  became 
the  organ  of  the  assembly.  Some,  however,  more 
moderate  than  the  rest,  attempted  to  calm  the  minds 
of  the  multitude ;  but  all  those  fitted  only  for  vulgar 
uses  were  become  intractable.  Eager  to  vie  with  the 
bowls  and  cups,  they  were  impatient,  almost  to  mad- 
ness, to  quit  their  obscure  abodes,  to  shine  upon  the 
table,  kiss  the  lip,  and  ornament  the  cupboard. 

"  In  vain  did  a  wise  wMter-jug — some  say  it  was  a 
platter — make  them  a  long  and  serious  discourse  upon 
the  peacefulness  of  their  vocation.  '  Those,'  says  he, 
'  who  are  destined  to  great  employments  are  rarely  the 
most  happy.  We  are  all  of  the  same  clay,  it  is  true ; 
but  he  who  made  us  formed  us  for  different  functions. 
One  is  for  ornament,  another  for  use.  The  posts  the 
least  important  are  often  the  most  necessary.  Our 
employments  are  extremely  different,  and  so  are  our 
talents.' 

"Tliis  had  a  wonderful  effect.  The  most  stupid 
began  to  open  their  ears.  Perhaps  it  would  have 
succeeded,  if  a  grease-pot  had  not  cried  out  with  a 
decisive  tone,  '  You  reason  like  an  ass ;  to  the  devil 
with  you  and  your  silly  lessons  ! '  Now  the  scale  was 
turned  again.  All  the  horde  of  pans  and  pitchers 
applauded  the  superior  eloquence  and  reasoning  of 
the  grease-pot.  In  short,  they  determined  on  the 
enterprise.  But  a  dispute  arose  who  should  be  chief ; 
all  would  command,  and  none  obey.     It  was  then  you 
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might  have  heard  a  clatter;  pots,  pans,  and  pitchers, 
mugs  and  jugs,  all  put  themselves  in  motion  at  once ; 
and  so  wisely  and  with  so  much  vigour  were  their 
operations  conducted  that  the  whole  was  soon  changed, 
not  into  china,  but  into  rubbish." 

His  next  attempt  was  a  trifle  called  '  An  Account  of 
the  Western  Insurrection,'  a  disturbance  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, occasioned  by  the  imposition  of  a  tax  on  spirits, 
but  which  Cobbett  chose  to  attribute  partly  to  the  in- 
fluence of  Genet,  an  emissary  from  France,  sent  to  invite 
the  Americans  to  make  common  cause  with  the  French 
Eepublic,  and  consequently  to  go  to  war  with  England 
— and  partly,  though  without  reason,  to  the  arrival  of 
Dr  Priestley  ;  and  this  was  followed  by  an  equally  in- 
considerable tract  called  '  The  Dispute  with  England,' 
containing  a  summary  view  of  transactions  between 
America  and  England  from  1783  to  1794 — an  effusion 
which  it  Avould  be  superfluous  to  notice,  but  for  its 
happy  denunciation,  such  as  Cobbett  then  thought  it 
just  to  make,  of  political  reformers.  "The  bulk  of 
political  reformers  is  always  composed  of  needy  discon- 
tented men,  too  indolent  or  impatient  to  advance  them- 
selves hy  fair  and  Jionest  means,  and  too  ambitious  to 
remain  quiet  in  obscurity.  Few  of  them  are  men  of 
property,  and  such  as  are,  owe  their  possessions  to  some 
casual  circumstance  rather  than  to  family,  industry,  or 
talents." 

His  next  pamphlet  bore  the  coarse  name  of  'A  Bone 
to  Gnaw  for  the  Democrats,'  a  production  designed  to 
deter  the  Americans  from  an  alliance  with  France; 
detailing,  at  considerable  length,  the  atrocities  com- 
mitted by  the  French   Convention  at  the  siege  and 
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overtlirow  of  Lyons,  and  asking  the  Americans  whetlier 
they  would  submit  to  enter  into  amicable  relations  with 
a  nation  stained  with  such  bloodshed,  notwithstanding 
that  Citizen  Eache  had  declared  it  would  be  easy  to 
apologise  for  all  the  murders  committed  in  France,  and 
Priestley  had  said  that,  as  everything  works  for  the 
good  of  the  Unitarian  religion,  "we  must  look  upon 
them  as  a  hlessing."  In  his  remarks  he  ridicules  a 
"French  civic  feast"  which  had  been  held  at  Eeading, 
in  Massachusetts,  where  the  guests  adjourned  to  a 
meeting-house  to  hear  a  certain  Eeverend  Citizen 
Prentiss  return  thanks  to  Almighty  God  for  the  suc- 
cesses of  the  French  atheists ;  while  about  the  same  time 
some  clergy  at  Boston  were  praising  the  Supreme 
Being  "for  the  successes  of  the  good  sans  culottes^ 
There  were  at  this  time  two  great  parties  in  America, 
calling  themselves  Federalists  and  Antifederalists — the 
latter,  headed  by  Jefferson,  favouring  the  French,  and 
the  former  the  Englisli,  and  both  engaged  in  a  struggle 
respecting  a  "  Treaty  of  Amity  and  Commerce  "  with 
England,  which  had  been  some  time  under  discussion 
by  the  two  Governments,  and  which  was  at  last  ac- 
cepted by  Washington,  who,  as  a  discreet  ruler,  wished 
for  peace,  on  the  24th  of  June  1795.  During  the  dis- 
putes respecting  the  treaty,  the  President  was  reviled  and 
lampooned  as  a  tyrant  by  the  Antifederalists  in  their 
prints  ;  he  was  even  called  "  a  Nero  ;  "  and  the  treaty 
was  violently  denounced  at  numbers  of  democratic 
meetings.  To  persuade  the  body  of  the  American 
people  of  the  advantages  of  the  treaty,  Cobbett  added 
to  his  Bone  '  A  Little  Plain  English,  adtlressed  to  the 
People  of  the  United  States,'  replying  to  a  pamphlet 
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of  j\[r  Dallas,  secretary  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  extolling  the  value  of  connections  with  steady  John 
Bull  over  those  with  the  disorderly  French  Convention. 
The  publication  was  but  of  temporary  interest,  but 
Windham  thought  so  highly  of  it  that  he  said  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  in  allusion  to  it,  in  reply  to  an 
attack  on  Cobbett  by  Sheridan,  "Before  I  had  the 
pleasure  to  know  him  personally,  I  admired  the  con- 
duct which  he  pursued  through  a  most  trying  crisis  in 
America,  where,  by  his  own  unaided  exertions,  he 
rendered  his  country  services  that  entitle  him  to  a 
statue  of  gold,"  *  for  "  he  had  resolutely  opposed  all 
the  base  principles  which  had  been  inculcated  these 
ten  years  in  politics." 

The  '  Bone  to  Gnaw '  having  been  reviewed  in  the 
'  American  Monthly  Eeview '  with  less  approbation  than 
Cobbett  thought  it  deserved,  Cobbett  retaliated  with  a 
tract  entitled '  A  Kick  for  a  Bite,'  much  of  which  is  occu- 
pied with  strictures  on  the  critic's  grammar.  He  also 
published  a  '  Second  Part  of  the  Bone  to  Gnaw,'  and 
'A  New-Year's  Gift  to  the  Democrats,'  both  of  the 
same  character  as  his  first  address  to  those  disturbers 
of  the  public  peace.  His  next  literary  undertaking 
was  to  assist  in  a  periodical  publication  projected  by 
Bradford,  called  '  The  Prospect  from  the  Congress 
Gallery,'  which  was  to  contain  reports  of  the  speeches 
made  in  Congress,  with  a  few  remarks  and  illustrations. 
Cobbett  was  paid  for  his  share  in  the  first  number 
eighteen  dollars.  Its  success  was  sucli  as  to  induce 
Bradford  to  continue  it,  and  he  offered  Cobbett,  who 

*  Ann.  Register,  vol.  xlv.  (1803),  p.  206,  207;  Selections  from 
Cobbett's  Political  Works,  vol.  iii.  p.  224. 
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was  tliinking  of  breaking  off  his  connection  with  it,  a 
hundred  dolhirs,  instead  of  eighteen,  to  superintend  the 
compilation  of  the  next  number ;  an  offer  which  Cob- 
bett  says  he  would  have  accepted,  had  it  not  been  for 
an  expression  that  fell  from  Bradford's  son  during  their 
conversation.  He  remarked  that  if  it  w'ere  discon- 
tinued, their  customers  would  be  much  disappointed, 
as  his  father  "had  promised  a  continuation,  and  had 
engaged  that  it  should  be  made  interesting."  "What !" 
exclaims  Cobbett ;  "a  bookseller  undertaking  to  promise 
that  I  would  write,  and  write,  too,  to  please  his  custom- 
ers !  No  ;  if  all  his  customers,  if  all  the  Congress,  with 
the  President  at  their  head,  had  come  and  solicited  me 
— nay,  had  my  life  depended  on  compliance — I  would 
not  have  written  another  line  ! " 

Of  the  profits  which  Cobbett  made  by  these  publica- 
tions we  have  an  account  from  the  author  himself.  The 
first  of  them,  the  Observations,  was  brought  out  on 
the  terms  which  booksellers  call  "  publishing  together," 
the  bookseller  defraying  all  expenses,  and  the  profits 
being  equally  divided  between  him  and  the  author. 
When  the  copies  were  all  sold  off,  says  Cobbett,  "  Mr 
Bradford  tendered  me  an  account  of  the  sales.  Accord- 
ing to  this  account,  my  share  of  the  profits — my  share 
only — amovinted  to  the  sum  of  one  shilling  and  seven- 
pence  licdf penny  currency  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania, 
or  about  clci'enpence  three  farthings  sterling,  quite  en- 
tirely clear  of  any  deductions  whatsoever,"  By  the 
words,  "  my  share  only,"  Cobbett  appears  to  indicate 
that  the  bookseller's  share  may  have  been  greater  than 
his.  The  other  pamphlets  which  he  put  into  Bradford's 
hands  he  sold  for  definite  sums  : — 
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I'ov  the  Bone  to  Gnaw,  he  received, 

125  dollars 

,,    Kick  for  a  Bite, 

20       „ 

,,     Bone  to  Gnaw,  Second  Part, 

40       ,, 

,,    Plain  English,    . 

100       ,, 

,,    New- Year's  Gift, 

100       „ 

,,    Prospect, 

13       „ 

In  all, 

403       „ 

Or  sometliing  more  than  £80  English  money,  being 
about  £1?)  a  pamphlet,  which  may  be  thought  a  fair 
remuneration.  But  the  bookseller  had  abundance  of 
profit  from  them  ;  for  after  they  had  passed  through 
several  editions,  and  Cobbett,  wishing  to  repurchase 
them,  offered  for  them  as  much  as  he  had  received  for 
the  original  copyrights,  the  offer  was  refused. 

These  tracts  were  published  under  the  name  of 
"  Peter  Porcupine,"  a  name  which  he  continued  to  use 
for  some  time  afterwards.  Some  few  persons,  besides 
his  bookseller,  knew  who  it  was  that  had  assumed  that 
pseudonym,  but  to  the  public  he  might  be  said  to  have 
been  hitherto  unknown.  But  lie  now  resolved  to  pub- 
lish his  own  writings,  and  took  a  house,  in  the  summer 
of  179G,  in  Second  Street,  Philadelphia,  "for  the  pur- 
pose," he  says,  "  of  carrying  on  the  bookselling  busi- 
ness," which  he  looked  upon  "  as  being  at  once  a  means 
of  getting  money,  and  of  propagating  writings  against 
the  French."  Cobbett  calls  it  a  large  house,  and  says 
that  he  took  it  on  lease.  The  rent  of  it  was  twelve 
hundred  dollars,  and  he  paid  a  year's  rent  in  advance.* 

This  may  perhaps  be  a  proper  place  to  consider  by 
what  means  Cobbett   could   have  acquired  sufficient 

*"  Letter  of  Paul  Hedgeliog,  Life  of  Peter  Porcupine,  Pliihidelpliia, 
1796. 
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pecuniary  means  to  take  such  a  house,  and  to  stock  it 
with  the  necessary  materials  for  commencing  business. 
We  have  seen  that  when  he  quitted  England  for  Trance 
he  was  possessed  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  guineas,  which 
Mrs  Cobbett  had  returned  to  him  at  Woolwich  ;  and  he 
may  have  had  another  hoard  of  guineas  earned  in  Ame- 
rica in  the  same  way  as  the  first.  But  these  supplies 
must  have  been  pretty  well  exhausted  during  his  six 
months'  stay  in  France  with  his  wife,  and  in  his  passage 
to  America  with  her.  On  arriving  in  America,  he  ob- 
tained tuition,  which  yielded  him  about  a  hundred  and 
forty  dollars  a-month — or,  as  his  sons  put  it,  "  between 
four  and  five  hundred  pounds  a-year ;  and  he  had  re- 
ceived eighty  pounds  for  his  Porcupine  pamphlets.  He 
also  made  some  translations  from  the  French  for  the 
Bradfords,  one  of  which  was  Martens's  'Law  of  Nations,' 
dedicated  to  Washington.  He  had  now  been  four  years 
in  America,  and,  with  his  frugal  way  of  living,  he  might 
have  saved  a  few  score  pounds,  if  his  income  was 
every  year  as  great  as  his  sons  represent  it.  But 
it  would  appear  that  he  could  hardly  have  saved  so 
much  as  to  enable  him  to  enter  on  a  large  bookselling 
business  in  expensive  premises.  We  shall  find,  too, 
that  when  four  years  afterwards  he  brought  his  busi- 
ness to  an  end,  he  was  in  possession  of  greater  pro- 
perty than  this  business,  considering  the  deductions 
which  we  shall  see  that  it  suffered,  could  have  been 
expected  to  realise.  These  computations  induce  us  to 
surmise  that  he  must  have  had  another  source  of  gain ; 
that  the  Captain  Lane  who  visited  him  when  the  court- 
martial  on  his  brother  officers  was  coming  on,  did  not 
visit  him  empty-handed,  but  presented  him  with  some 
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substantial  inducement  to  withdraw  from  the  prosecu- 
tion. What,  indeed,  but  something  of  such  a  nature 
could  have  moved  him  to  withdraw  from  it  in  so  ex- 
traordinary, so  dishonourable,  a  manner  ?  If  we  attri- 
bute to  him  no  such  motive,  we  must  suppose  him  to 
have  stultified  and  disgraced  himself  from  mere  caprice; 
a  supposition  surely  quite  incredible.  To  suppose  that 
he  was  bribed,  indeed,  necessitates  the  supposition  that 
his  charges  against  the  officers  were  not  unfounded — in 
fact,  that  the  officers  knew  themselves  to  be  guilty ; 
but  how  is  it  possible  to  believe  that  they  were  not 
guilty,  or  that  Cobbett,  or  any  man  of  such  under- 
standing as  Cobbett,  would  have  preferred,  with  such 
solemnity  of  asseveration,  and  such  circumstantiality, 
charges  that  were  utterly  unfounded,  or  would  have 
persisted,  without  wavering,  till  within  a  day  or  two 
of  the  court's  assembling,  in  maintaining  and  prepar- 
ing to  prove  them  ?  As  for  the  show  which  the  officers 
made  of  prosecuting  him,  their  desire  for  legal  opinions 
on  his  case,  and  their  search  for  him  at  Farnham,  all 
this  may  have  been  pretence  on  their  part,  designed  to 
convey  to  the  regiment,  and  to  the  world,  assurance  of 
their  innocence ;  or  it  may  have  been  undertaken  at 
the  instance  of  their  friends,  who,  believing  in  their 
guiltlessness,  would  urge  them  to  convince  others  of  it 
by  punishing  their  accuser.  One  fact  that  shakes  our 
belief  in  the  officers'  sincerity  is,  that  Cobbett,  when 
he  was  afterwards  fairly  within  their  reach,  was  never 
molested  by  one  of  them. 

The  fact  that  he  was  thus  left  free  from  molestation, 
Cobbett  made  the  chief  point  of  his  defence  when  he 
was  attacked  in  1809,  during  his  residence  at  Botley,  in  a 
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pamphlet  circulated  througli  Hampshire  by  his  political 
adversaries,  containing  an  accoimt  of  the  court-martial, 
with  the  legal  opinions  for  bringing  actions  against 
him.  "  How  comes  it,"  he  asked,  "  that  1  have  remained 
in  England  now  for  nine  years,  and  have  never  been 
called  upon  by  any  of  the  accused  parties  to  unsay  what 
I  said  of  them  in  1792  ?  .  .  .  If  the  parties  had 
really  thought  that  they  had  grounds  of  actions  against 
me,  how  came  they  not  to  bring  those  actions  when  I 
returned  to  England  nine  years  ago,  especially  as  it 
would  have  afforded  them  so  charming  an  opportunity 
of  vindicating  their  own  character,  and  fixing  an  ever- 
lasting stigma  upon  that  of  their  accuser,  whom  they 
must  necessaril}^  hate,  and  of  course  wish  to  expose 
and  punish  ?  How  came  both  they  and  the  Govern- 
ment to  remain  so  quiet  ?  The  fact  is,  they  all  knew 
my  charges  to  be  true ;  they  were  all  glad  that  the 
matter  was  got  over  so  quietly;  they  had  not  the 
smallest  desire  to  stir  the  coals  again."  This  may 
have  been  true  ;  but  he  makes,  in  the  same  statement, 
assertions  which  are  much  less  credible.  The  officers 
may  have  been  guilty ;  but  Cobbett  will  hardly  per- 
suade us  of  what  he  here  affirms,  that  his  sole  object 
in  quitting  the  army,  to  which  he  was  strongly  attached, 
was  to  bring  the  offenders  to  justice.  Had  he  not  first 
procured  his  discharge,  he  says,  even  his  person  would 
not  have  been  safe.  But  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
he  was  tired  of  the  army,  in  which  he  could  expect  no 
further  promotion,  and  wished  to  marry  and  seek  some 
other  mode  of  life. 

We  may  notice  that  he  advances,  in  this  statement, 
several  particulars  on  his  behalf  about  which  he  is 
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elsewhere  silent.     He  says  that  he  had  found  that  the 
quartermaster,  in  issuing  the  men's  provisions,  kept 
about  a  fourth  part  of  them  for  himself  ;  but  it  is  to  be 
observed  that  the  quartermaster  was  not  one  of  those 
whom  he  had  accused.     He  says  that  he,  and  a  cor- 
poral named  Bestland,  who  was  to  support  him  in  his 
charges   against   the    officers,   made  extracts  secretly 
from  the  regimental  books  for  their  purpose  ;  but  that 
he  refused  to  bring  forward  these  extracts,  except  on 
condition  that  Bestland,  to  put  him  out  of  harm's  way, 
should  be  allowed  his  discharge — a  condition  to  which 
the  authorities  did  not  assent ;  and  what  became  of  the 
extracts  he  does  not  inform  us.     He  declares  that  he 
wrote  to  Sir  George  Yonge  on  the  24th  of  January  to 
have  the  regimental  books,  from  wdiich  he  had  made 
the   extracts,    secured,   but   that   he   found  no   order 
had  been  given  for  securing  them   till  the    15th  of 
March,  ample  time  having  thus  been  allov/ed  for  gar- 
bling them.     He  asserts  that  he  wrote  twenty-seven 
letters  on  occasion  of  the  court-martial,  among  which 
was  an  important  letter  to  Pitt,  but  that  his  enemies 
took  care  to  publish  only  five  of  them,  which  were 
those  of  least  consequence.     He  states  that  Captain 
Lane,  who  had  always  been  kind  to  him,  told  him  that 
the  officers,  to  destroy  his  credit,  had  determined  to 
get  him  prosecuted  for  sedition,  and  liad  brought  up 
several  sergeants  to  swear  at  the  court-martial  that 
they  had  heard  him,  at  an  entertainment  which  he 
had  given  on  his  departure  from  the  regiment,  drink 
"  destruction  to  the  house  of  Brunswick," — a  charge 
which,  Lane  assured  him,  would  probably  send  him  to 
Botany  Bay,  as  a  warning  to  soldiers  who  would  correct 
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the  military  abuses  of  tlioir  superiors.  But  particulars 
thus  brought  forward  after  the  lapse  of  seventeen  years, 
unsupported  by  any  external  testimony,  we  cannot  but 
regard  with  some  suspicion,  and  must  feel  inclined  to 
question  how  much  of  them  is  wholly  truth.* 

It  can  be  but  a  fair  presumption,  then,  if  not  deduc- 
tion, from  all  that  has  been  said  upon  the  subject,  that 
the  officers,  knowing  the  charges  against  them  not  to  be 
unfounded,  sent  Cobbett  an  inducement,  by  the  hands 
of  Captain  Lane,  to  withdraw  from  the  prosecution ; 
that  Cobbett,  having  withdrawn,  and  being  aware,  when 
he  was  discovered  at  his  father's  house,  that  he  might 
be  brought  into  trouble,  if  not  by  the  accused  officers, 
by  the  authorities  at  the  Horse  Guards,  thought  proper 
to  take  refuge  in  France  ;  that  he  carried  money  with 
him  sufdcient  to  maintain  him  some  months  in  France, 
and  then  to  enable  him  to  settle  in  America  ;  and  that 
the  savings  from  his  gains  by  tuition  and  authorship  in 
America,  added  to  what  he  had  remaining  from  his 
previous  store,  gave  him  the  means  of  fitting  up  and 
stocking  his  shop  in  Philadelphia. 

*  Fifth  Letter  to  tlie  People  of  Hampsliire,  Selections  from  Cob- 
bett's  Political  Works,  vol.  iii.  p.  249-259. 
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CHAPTER     IV. 


Opens  his  sliop  in  Pliilatlelpliia— Commences  the  'Political  Censor' — At- 
tacks on  him  by  the  American  press— Commences  'Porcuj)ine's  Gazette' 
— Other  imblications  of  his— His  meeting  with  Talleyi'and — His  bold- 
ness provokes  hostility — Enmity  between  him  and  Benjamin  Franklin 
Bache — Prosecuted  by  the  Spanish  Minister  for  libel — Is  arrested,  and 
gives  bail — Tried  before  Judge  M'Kean,  and  acquitted — Characters 
given  by  Cobbett  of  M'Kean  and  of  himself. 


The  account  of  the  opening  of  Ins  shop  in  Philadelphia, 
Cobbett  may  very  well  be  suffered  to  give  in  his  own 
words :  "  The  eyes  of  the  democrats  and  the  French, 
who  still  lorded  it  over  the  city,  and  who  owed  me  a 
mutual  grudge,  were  fixed  upon  me.  I  thought  my 
situation  somewhat  perilous.  Such  truths  as  I  had 
published,  no  man  had  dared  to  utter  in  the  United 
States  since  the  Rebellion.  I  knew  that  these  truths 
had  mortally  offended  the  leading  men  among  the  de- 
mocrats, who  could,  at  any  time,  muster  a  mob  quite 
sufficient  to  destroy  my  house,  and  to  murder  me. 
I  had  not  a  friend  to  whom  I  could  look'  with  any 
reasonable  hope  of  receiving  efficient  support ;  and 
as  to  the  law,  I  had  seen  too  much  of  republican  jus- 
tice to  expect  anything  but  persecution  from  that 
quarter.  In  short,  there  were  in  Philadelphia  about 
ten  thousand  persons,  all  of  whom  would  have  rejoiced 
to  see  me  murdered  ;  and  there  might  probably  be  two 
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thousand  wlio  would  have  been  very  sorry  for  it ;  but 
not  above  fifty  of  wliom  -would  have  stirred  an  inch  to 
save  me. 

"  As  the  time  approached  for  opening  my  shop,  my 
friends  grew  more  anxious  for  my  safety.  It  was  re- 
commended to  me  to  be  cautious  how  I  exposed  at  my 
window  anything  that  might  provoke  the  people;  and, 
above  all,  not  to  put  up  any  aristocratical  j)ortrails, 
which  would  certainly  cause  my  windows  to  be  de- 
molished. 

"  I  saw  'the  danger,  but  also  saw  that  I  must,  at 
once,  set  all  danger  at  defiance,  or  live  in  everlasting 
subjection  to  the  prejudices  and  caprice  of  a  democrati- 
cal  mob,  I  resolved  on  the  former ;  and  as  my  shop 
was  to  open  on  a  Monday  morning,  I  employed  myself 
all  day  on  Sunday  in  preparing  an  exhibition  that  I 
thought  would  put  the  courage  and  power  of  my  ene- 
mies to  the  test.  I  put  up  in  my  windows,  which 
were  very  large,  all  the  portraits  that  I  had  in  my  pos- 
session of  kings,  queens,  princes,  and  nobles.  I  had  all 
the  English  Ministry,  several  of  the  bishops  and  judges, 
the  most  famous  admirals,  and,  in  short,  every  picture 
that  I  thought  likely  to  excite  rage  in  the  enemies  of 
Great  Britain. 

"  Early  on  the  Monday  morning  I  took  down  my 
shutters.  Such  a  sight  had  not  been  seen  in  Phila- 
delphia for  twenty  years.  Never,  since  the  beginning 
of  the  Eebellion,  had  any  one  dared  to  hoist  at  his 
window  the  portrait  of  George  III. 

"  In  order  to  make  the  test  as  perfect  as  possible,  I 
had  put  up  some  of  the  worthies  of  the  Revolution,  and 
had  found  out  fit  companions  for  them.    I  had  coupled 
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Franklin  and  ]\Iarat  together,  and,  in  anotlier  place, 
M'Kean  and  Ankerstrom." 

It  may  be  supposed  that  the  rage  conceived  against 
Cobbett  was  very  strong  in  the  classes  of  persons  whom 
he  specifies  ;  but  their  fury  was  kept  under  restraint. 
No  violence  broke  out  against  him.  Threats  and  abuse 
were  uttered  only  with  the  pen.  An  anonymous  letter 
addressed  to  Olden,  his  landlord,  may  have  caused  him 
some  alarm,  for  it  signified  that  preparations  were  being 
made  to  destroy  the  house,  unless  the  offensive  prints 
should  be  removed  ;  but  the  threats  proved  threats 
only.  Attacks  on  him  in  print,  however,  reviling  and 
hammering  at  him  in  various  ways,  continued  to  be 
made  for  a  long  time. 

He  had  commenced,  on  the  1st  of  January  1796,  a 
periodical  called  '  The  Political  Censor,'  of  which  he 
published  a  number  every  month.  It  treats  chiefly  of 
American  affairs,  and  of  the  transactions  of  America 
with  France  ;  and  its  contents,  except  as  far  as  they 
bear  on  the  life  of  Cobbett,  may  now  be  suffered  to 
remain  in  obscurity.  But  in  this  paper,  and  in  '  Por- 
cupine's Gazette,'  another  of  his  periodicals,  he  had  the 
means  of  repelling  the  assaults  of  his  enemies  with 
more  force  than  they  were  plied.  He  had  offended, 
in  some  way,  all  the  booksellers  in  the  city,  but  espe- 
cially the  Bradfords,  father  and  son,  by  withdrawing 
contemptuously  from  his  connection  with  them.  Un- 
der the  auspices  of  these  persons  chiefly,  but  not  with- 
out the  approbation  of  many  others,  came  out  '  A  Pill 
for  Peter  Porcupine,'  'Peter  Porcupine  Detected,'  'A 
Eoaster  for  Peter  Porcupine,'  '  A  History  of  Peter 
Porcupine,'  '  A  Picture  of  Peter  Porcupine,'  '  A  Blue 
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Shop  for  Peter  Poroiipine,"  and  other  performances  of 
the  same  kind.  All  these,  except  one,  seemed  to  fall 
innoxious  on  Cobbett,  giving  hira  not  the  least  annoy- 
ance. In  replying  to  a  series  of  them,  he  begins  by 
transcribing  a  portion  of  a  letter  which  he  says  he  had 
written  to  his  father  : — 

"  Dear  Father, — When  you  used  to  set  me  off  to 
work  in  the  morning,  dressed  in  my  blue  smock-frock 
and  woollen  spatterdashes,  with  my  bag  of  bread  and 
cheese,  and  bottle  of  small  beer  swung  over  my  shoul- 
der, on  the  little  crook  that  my  old  godfather  Boxall 
gave  me,  little  did  you  imagine  that  I  should  one  day 
become  so  great  a  man  as  to  have  my  picture  stuck  in 
the  windows,  and  have  four  whole  books  published 
about  me  in  the  course  of  one  week."  "  Thus,"  he  con- 
tinues, "begins  a  letter  which  I  wrote  to  my  father 
yesterday  morning,  and  which,  if  it  reaches  him,  will 
make  the  old  man  drink  an  extraordinary  pot  of  ale  to 
my  health.  Heaven  bless  him  !  I  think  I  see  him 
now,  by  his  old-fashioned  fireside,  reading  the  letter  to 
his  neighbours.  'Ay,  ay,'  says  he,  '  Will  will  stand 
his  ground  wherever  he  goes.'  And  so  I  will,  father, 
in  spite  of — democracy."  *  He  then,  after  telling  his 
adversaries  that  '  The  Political  Censor '  will  be  read 
when  their  "  bungling  pamjihlets  "  are  forgotten,  ani- 
madverts upon  'The  Pill,'  which  had  cast  reflections 
on  Mrs  Cobbett,  and  says  that,  since  the  publication  of 
it,  he  has  shown  his  marriage  certificate  to  the  minister 
of  the  church  opposite  his  house, — for  those  who  emi- 
grate to  the  United  States  had  better  carry  vouchers 
and  certificates  with  them,  or  they  may,  through  the 
•  Selections  from  CoLbett's  Political  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  132. 
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boasted  liberty  of  the  press,  find  themselves  and  then- 
wives  and  children  stigmatised  with  the  vilest  of 
names.  But  the  pamphlet  that  caused  Cobbett  real 
annoyance  was  '  The  Impostor  Detected,'  an  emana- 
tion from  the  virulent  resentment  of  the  Bradfords. 
In  their  rigmarole  pages  they  called  Cobbett's  writings 
"dirty  water;"  but  if  such  was  their  opinion,  says 
Cobbett,  why  did  they  satiate  me  with  praises  of  my 
writings,  and  try  to  induce  me  to  continue  them?  For," 
he  adds,  "  had  I  believed  the  half  of  what  they  told 
me,  I  should  have  long  ago  expired  in  an  ecstasy  of 
self-conceit."  They  censured  him  with  rather  more 
seriousness,  however,  in  saying  that  he  was  in  the 
habit  of  indirectly  puffing  his  own  works,  and  instanc- 
ing a  letter  which  he  had  written  to  the  '  Aurora ' 
newspaper  against  the  second  part  of  the  'Bone  to 
Gnaw,'  in  order  that  he  himself  might  defend  it  in  the 
same  paper,  and  so  call  greater  attention  to  it.  This 
charge  Cobbett  did  not  deny,  but  said  that  the  letter 
to  the  '  Aurora '  was  written  at  the  suggestion  of  the 
Bradfords,  and  that,  even  if  he  had  been  wholly  respon- 
sible for  it  himself,  it  was  quite  as  justifiable,  to  compare 
small  things  with  great,  as  Pope's  pretended  preference 
of  Philips's  '  Pastorals  '  to  his  own  in  the  '  Guardian.' 
The  Bradfords  further  said  tliat  Cobbett  lived  in  a 
garrett  when  they  first  knew  him ;  "  and,"  says  Cobbett, 
"  that  lump  of  ivalking  tallow  streaked  with  lamp-black, 
that  calls  itself  Samuel  F.  Bradford,  has  the  impudence 
to  say  that  my  wardrobe  consisted  of  my  old  regimen- 
tals ; "  but  he  retorts  that  he  was  at  that  time  the 
occupier  of  a  very  good  house,  and  was  earning  suffi- 
cient by  tuition  to  enable  him  to  dress  as  well  as  he 
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could  wish.  They  alleged,  too,  that  he  was  in  tlie  pay 
of  the  British  Government ;  but,  he  asks,  if  the  Ministry 
of  Great  Britain  employed  me  to  write,  would  they  not 
furnish  me  with  such  supplies  as  would  relieve  me 
from  the  necessity  of  keeping  a  shop  to  retail  my  own 
works  ?  He  concludes  his  animadversions  on  the 
Bradfords,  and  on  all  those  who  had  assailed  him,  by 
declaring  that  he  will  never  ivrite  another  word  m  reply 
to  aiiything  published  against  him. 

In  a  short  time  he  dropped  '  The  Political  Censor,' 
and  started  a  daily  paper  called  '  Porcupine's  Gazette,' 
the  object  of  which  he  thus  states  : — 

"  When  I  undertook  to  publish  a  daily  paper,  it  was 
with  the  intention  of  annihilating,  if  possible,  the  in- 
triguing, wicked,  and  indefatigable  faction  which  the 
French  had  formed  in  this  country.  I  was  fully  aware 
of  the  arduousness  of  the  task,  and  of  the  inconveni- 
ence and  danger  to  which  it  would  expose  both  me  and 
mine.  I  was  prepared  to  meet  the  rancorous  vengeance 
of  enemies  in  the  hour  of  their  triumph,  and  the  cool- 
ness of  friends  in  the  hour  of  my  peril ;  in  short,  to 
acquire  riches  seemed  to  me  quite  uncertain,  and  to 
be  stripped  of  every  farthing  of  my  property  seemed 
extremely  probable;  but,  let  what  would  happen,  I 
was  resolved  to  pursue  the  object  which  I  had  in  con- 
templation, so  long  as  there  remained  the  most  distant 
probability  of  success.     .     .     . 

"  Among  the  dangers  which  presented  themselves  to 
me,"  he  proceeds,  "  those  to  be  apprehended  from  the 
severity  of  the  law  appeared  the  most  formidable,  more 
especially  as  I  happened  to  be  situated  in  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania,  where  the  government,  generally  speak- 
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ing,  was  in  the  hands  of  those  who  had  (and  sometimes 
with  great  indecency)  manifested  a  uniform  partiality 
for  the  sans-culoite  French,  and  a  uniform  opposition 
to  the  Ministers  and  measures  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. These  persons  I  knew  I  had  ofi'ended  by  the 
promulgation  of  disagreeable  truths  ;  and  therefore  it 
was  natural  that  I  should  seek  for  some  standard  as  a 
safe  rule  for  my  conduct  with  respect  to  the  liberty  of 
my  2^ress." 

From  Cobbett's  shop  also,  during  the  course  of  his 
periodical  publications,  issued,  with  other  tracts,  '  The 
Scarecrow,'  a  vehicle  of  defiance  and  reproach  to  his 
opponents,  and  '  A  Letter  to  the  Infamous  Thomas 
Paine,'  occasioned  by  a  letter  of  Paine  to  Washington, 
whom  Paine  now  grossly  abused,  but  had  previously, 
in  his  '  Common  Sense '  and  *  Eights  of  INIan,'  egre- 
giously  extolled.  Cobbett  loads  Paine  with  every  term 
and  phrase  of  vilification  which  his  rich  treasury  of 
abusive  words  could  supply.  Another  of  his  publica- 
tions of  that  period  was,  '  A  Life  of  Peter  Porcupine,' 
which  is  a  professed  biography  of  himself,  but  which 
speaks  vaguely  of  much  that  we  should  desire  to  know 
for  certain,  and  shows  that  the  author,  in  regard  to 
some  portions  of  his  life,  was  studious  rather  to  con- 
ceal than  to  disclose. 

The  following  passage  from  'Porcupine's  Gazette,' 
concerning  the  man  more  subtle  than  other  men,  I 
hope  to  be  excused  for  introducing  to  the  notice  of  the 
reader.  Talleyrand  went  over  to  America  at  the  time 
that  a  strong  French  party  there  were  stirring  up  the 
French  Government  to  hostilities  against  the  United 
States.      When  he  first  landed  he   had  just   means 
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enough  to  set  up  a  shop  ;  but  becoming  a  spy,  as  it 
was  said,  for  the  French  Directory,  and  being,  in  con- 
sequence, su])plied  with  money  from  them,  he  was 
enabled  to  set  himself  in  a  higher  position.  "  That  he 
was  a  spy,"  says  Cobbett,  "  is  evident  from  his  being 
afterwards  received  with  open  arms  by  the  very  men 
who  liad  proscribed  him."  This  logic  is  less  sound 
than  that  by  which  Cobbett  is  usually  distinguisheil. 
However,  proceeds  Porcupine,  "  I  have  a  word  or  two 
to  say  about  this  bishop.  First  he  set  up  as  a  merchant 
and  dealer  at  New  York,  till  he  had  acquired  what 
knowledge  he  thought  was  to  be  come  at  among  per- 
sons engaged  in  mercantile  affairs;  then  he  assumed 
the  character  of  a  gentleman,  at  the  same  time  remov- 
ing to  Philadelphia,  where  he  got  access  to  persons  of 
the  first  rank,  and  all  those  who  were  connected  with, 
and  in  the  confidence  of,  the  Government.  Some 
months  after  his  arrival  in  this  city,  he  left  a  message 
with  a  friend  of  his,  requesting  me  to  meet  him  at  that 
friend's  house.  Several  days  passed  away  before  the 
meeting  took  place  ;  I  had  no  business  to  call  me  that 
way,  and  therefore  I  did  not  go.  At  last  this  modern 
Judas  and  I  got  seated  by  the  same  fireside.  I  ex- 
pected that  he  wanted  to  expostulate  with  me  on  the 
severe  treatment  he  had  met  with  at  my  hands.  I  had 
called  him  an  apostate,  a  hypocrite,  and  every  other 
name  of  which  he  was  deserving.  I  therefore  leave 
the  reader  to  imagine  my  astonishment  when  I  heard 
him  begin  with  complimenting  me  on  my  loit  and  learn- 
ing. He  praised  several  of  my  pamphlets,  the  '  New- 
Year's  Gift'  in  particular,  and  still  spoke  of  them  as 
mine.     I  did  not  acknowledge  myself  the  author,  of 
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course ;  but  yet  he  would  insist  that  I  was — or,  at 
any  rate,  tliey  reflected,  he  said,  infinite  honour  on  the 
author,  let  him  be  who  he  might.  Having  carried  this 
species  of  flattery  as  far  as  he  judged  it  safe,  he  asked 
me,  with  a  vast  deal  of  apparent  seriousness,  whether 
I  had  received  my  education  at  Oxford  or  at  Cam- 
hridge.  Hitherto  I  had  kept  my  countenance  pretty 
well;  but  this  abominable  stretch  of  hypocrisy,  and 
the  placid  mien  and  silver  accent  with  which  it  was 
pronounced,  would  have  forced  a  laugh  from  a  Quaker 
in  the  midst  of  a  meeting.  1  don't  recollect  what  reply 
I  made  him  ;  but  this  I  recollect  well — I  gave  him  to 
understand  that  I  was  no  trout,  and  consequently  was 
not  to  be  caught  by  tickling. 

"  This  information  led  him  to  something  more  solid. 
He  began  to  talk  about  business.  ...  I  taught 
English ;  and,  as  luck  would  have  it,  this  was  the  very 
connnodity  that  Bishop  Perigord  wanted.  If  I  had 
taught  Thornton's  or  Webster's  language,  or  sold  sand 
or  ashes  or  pepper-pot,  it  would  have  been  just  the 
same  to  him.  He  knew  the  English  language  as  well 
as  I  did ;  but  he  wanted  to  have  dealings  with  me  in 
some  way  or  other. 

"  I  knew  that,  notwithstanding  his  being  proscribed 
at  Paris,  he  was  extremely  intimate  with  Adet ;  and 
this  circumstance  led  me  to  suspect  his  real  business 
in  the  United  States.  I  therefore  did  not  care  to  take 
him  as  a  scholar.  I  told  him  that,  being  engaged  in 
a  translation  for  the  press,  I  could  not  possibly  quit 
home.  This  difficulty  the  lame  friend  hopped  over  in 
a  moment.  He  would  very  gladly  come  to  my  house. 
I  cannot  say  but  it  would  have  been  a  great  satisfac- 
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tion  to  mc  to  have  seen  the  ci-devant  Bishop  of  Autuu, 
the  guavdian  of  the  lioly  oil  that  anointed  the  heads 
of  the  descendants  of  St  Louis,  come  trudging  through 
the  dirt  to  receive  a  lesson  from  me  ;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  I  did  not  want  a  Frenchman  to  take  a  survey 
either  of  my  desk  or  my  house.  My  price  for  teaching 
was  six  dollars  a-month — he  offered  me  twenty ;  but  I 
refused :  and  before  I  left  him  I  gave  him  clearly  to 
understand  that  I  was  not  to  be  purchased." 

The  Thornton  mentioned  in  this  extract  was  an 
American  gentleman  who  was  eager  to  make  a  new 
language  for  America  by  turning  the  letters  of  the 
alphabet  upside  down,  and  writing  the  words  exactly 
as  they  are  pronounced. 

A  person  took  offence  at  some  passages  in  '  Porcupine's 
Gazette,'  and  wrote  a  letter,  signed  '  A  Subscriber,'  to 
Mr  Fenno,  the  proprietor  of  the  'Gazette  of  the  United 
States,'  animadverting  on  Porcupine's  words  as  "  calcu- 
lated to  degrade  the  American  character,  and  cast  odium 
on  the  principles  of  the  Pievolution."  Cobbett  replied 
by  saying  :  "  This  Subscriber  of  Mr  Fenno's  has  fallen 
into  the  cant  of  the  day.  The  press  is  free ;  but  you 
must  not  lash  the  baseness  or  malice  of  an  American 
for  the  world,  because  that  degrades  the  American  char- 
acter. You  must  not  censure  or  ridicule  certain  poli- 
tical vagaries — such  as  sovereign  people,  rights  of  man, 
committees  of  safety,  universal  suffrage,  &c.  &c.  &c. ; 
all  those  little  freaks  must  pass  uncensured,  in  what- 
ever part  of  the  world,  and  under  whatever  circum- 
stances, they  may  take  place — because  they  tend  to 
degrade  the  principles  of  the  American  Revolution.  .  .  . 
I  well  know  the  opinion  that  prevails  respecting  news- 
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paper  printers.  I  know  that  it  is  a  general  notion  that 
a  man  of  this  profession  should  have  no  sentiment  of 
his  own — that  he  should  be  a  mere  puppet —  .  .  . 
and  that  at  the  awful  name  of  Subscriber  his  knees 
should  begin  knocking  together  like  those  of  ISTebu- 
chadnezzar.  This  does  not  suit  me.  I  have  no  idea 
of  being  a  subject  of  the  sovereign  people,  or  of  any  p)or- 
tion  thereof." 

Such  sturdy  sentiments  were  ill  calculated  to  pro- 
pitiate a  large  portion  of  the  American  public.  A 
party  were  accordingly  on  the  watch  for  an  opportunity 
to  do  mischief  to  the  writer.  Cobbett,  as  we  have 
seen,  had  said  that  he  "  would  seek  for  some  standard 
as  a  safe  rule  for  his  conduct  with  respect  to  the  liberty 
of  his  press."  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  he  could 
suppose  he  was  seeking  for  any  standard  as  a  safe  rule, 
when  he  was  allowing  himself,  in  the  opinion  of  every 
one  else,  unlimited  freedom  in  every  page  of  his  paper. 
He  attacked,  on  every  occasion  of  which  he  could  avail 
himself,  jMifflin,  the  Governor  of  Pennsylvania,  whom 
he  particularly  reproached  for  the  difference  of  his 
behaviour  in  welcoming  a  French  frigate  and  a  British 
ship  of  war,  which  entered  the  Delaware  within  a  few 
days  of  each  other.  On  the  arrival  of  the  English 
vessel  he  was  cool  and  calm ;  but  at  the  arrival  of  the 
French  he  was,  as  Cobbett  describes  him,  in  such  a 
state  of  pleasurable  excitement  that  he  could  be  re- 
garded by  all  who  saw  him  only  as  "  a  fellow  staring 
drunk,"  or  "  a  bedlamite."  Housed  by  such  sarcasm, 
one  of  the  Governor's  friends,  a  person  of  formidable 
stature  and  lowering  brows,  entered  Cobbett's  shop  one 
day,  and  told  him  to  publish  nothing  more  about  the 
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Governor  of  Pennsylvania.  Cobbett  made  him  no 
reply.  He  repeated  his  words,  but  Cobbett  still  re- 
mained silent.  The  man  then  exclaimed,  in  exaspera- 
tion, "  Mr  Cobbett,  sir,  do  you  hear  me  ?  I  tell  you 
that  if  you  publish  anything  more  against  the  Gover- 
nor of  Pennsylvania  there  is  o,  party  ready  to  tar  and 
feather  you !  Yes,  sir,  you'll  be  tarred  and  feathered, 
or  perhaps  suffer  something  worse  !  I  liave  now  deliv- 
ered my  message, — so  good-bye."  "  Good-bye,"  returned 
Cobbett,  bursting  into  a  laugh  at  his  ludicrous  vehe- 
mence. The  visitor  brandished  a  huge  stick  with  which 
lie  was  armed,  but  walked  off  without  making  any 
other  use  of  it.  Next  day,  Cobbett,  after  relating  the 
occurrence  in  his  Gazette,  inserted  in  it  the  following 
notice :  "  This  is  to  inform  the  said  imrty  that  I  will 
continue  to  publish  whatsoever  pieces  I  please  about 
the  Governor  of  Pennsylvania  ;  that  my  publication 
shall  be  circumscribed  by  the  laii\  and  by  the  law  alone  ; 
that  I  despise  menaces  of  every  description  ;  and  that, 
let  who  will  be  slaves,  I  am  resolved  to  be  free." 

One  of  the  objects  of  Cobbett's  contemptuous  resent- 
ment was  Benjamin  Franklin  Bache,  a  grandson  of 
Benjamin  Franklin,  and  editor  of  the  '  Aurora,'  a  paper 
said  to  be  in  the  pay  of  the  French,  and  consequently 
hostile  to  the  principles  maintained  by  Cobbett.  He 
made  attacks  on  Cobbett  from  time  to  time,  describing 
Porcupine's  person,  and  hinting  at  the  propriety  of 
doing  him  a  mischief;  but  Porcupine  for  a  while  made 
him  no  reply,  as  if  he  were  below  the  Gazette's  notice. 
At  last  there  appeared  in  the  pages  of  the  'Aurora'  an 
atrociously  -  insulting  attack  on  Cobbett,  under  the 
guise  of  a  communication  from  a  correspondent : — 
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"  In  conversation  a  few  days  ago,  the  British  Cor- 
poral declared  that  he  never  would  forgive  the  Ameri- 
cans for  their  rebellion  against  their  king,  and  that  he 
never  would  rest  until  they  were  reduced  to  their  for- 
mer obedience.  If  the  fellow  whose  back  still  exhibits 
the  marks  of  his  former  virtue  should  dare  to  deny 
this,  it  can  be  substantiated  by  undoubted  evidence. 
After  this  speech,  it  may  be  well  to  repeat  that  Peter 
Porcupine  is  the  champion  of  the  Federalists." 

The  retort  of  Cobbett  to  this  slanderous  assault  was 
highly  effective : — 

"Now,  pray,  sir,"  he  wrote,  addressing  the  editor 
of  the  '  Aurora,'  "  is  this  of  your  manufacture,  or  is 
it  really  from  a  correspondent?  If  you  own  it  for 
yours,  I  assert  that  you  are  a  liar  and  an  infamous 
scoundrel ;  if  you  do  not,  your  correspondent  has  my 
free  leave  to  take  those  appellations  to  himself  .  .  . 
But  why,"  lie  then  asks,  "  in  the  name  of  all  that  is 
rascally  and  corrupt,  cannot  you  let  me  alone  ?  I  tell 
you,  Mr  Bache,  you  will  get  nothing  by  me  in  a  war 
of  words  ;  so  you  may  as  well  abandon  the  contest 
while  you  can  do  it  with  a  good  grace.  I  do  not  wish 
—and  I  call  on  the  public  to  remember  what  I  say — 
I  do  not  wish  to  fill  my  paper  with  personal  satire  and 
abuse  ;  but  I  will  not  be  insulted  with  impunity,  and 
particularly  by  you.  I  have  not  forgotten  your  point- 
ing out  the  propriety  of  describing  my  person,  and 
hinting  at  the  same  time  the  dark  purpose  of  so  doing. 
.  ,  .  But  it  is  useless,  my  dear  Bache,  to  say  any- 
thing more  about  the  matter.  Why  should  we  keep 
buffeting  and  sparring  at  each  other?  Why  should 
we  rend  and  tear  our  poor  reputations  to  pieces,  merely 
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for  the  diversion  of  the  spectators  ?  A  great  number 
of  persons,  rather  lovers  of  fun  than  of  decency,  have 
ah'eady  pitted  us,  and  are  prepared  to  enjoy  the  com- 
bat. Let  us  disappoint  them.  Let  us  walk  about  arm 
in  arm.  .  .  .  Your  pride  may  indeed  reject  tlie 
society  of  a  I5ritisli  Corporal,  as  you  very  justly  style 
me ;  but,  my  dear  sir,  we  are  now  both  of  the  same 
honest  calling.  Nobody  looks  upon  you  as  the  grand- 
son of  a  philosopher  or  an  ambassador.  People  call 
you — they  do  indeed  —  '  Ben  Bache  the  newsman,' — 
nothing  more,  I  assure  you ;  and  as  they  have  no 
regard  for  your  illustrious  descent,  so  you  may  be  sure 
they  will  not  long  remember  the  meanness  of  mine." 

Cobbett  continued  to  write  in  this  free  style,  supposing 
that  he  might  use  as  strong  language  in  support  of  the 
English  Government,  and  in  the  cause,  as  he  expressed 
it,  of  virtue  and  good  order,  as  others  used  in  defence 
of  sedition  and  turbulence.  But  the  time  was  coming 
when  his  pen  was  to  receive  a  check.  The  first  attempt 
of  his  enemies,  however,  to  bring  the  force  of  the  law 
to  bear  on  him  was  unsuccessful.  This  effort  was 
made  in  August  1797,  when  Don  Carlos  Martinez  de 
Yrujo,  the  Spanish  Minister  to  the  United  States, 
applied  to  the  American  Government  to  prosecute 
Cobbett,  as  the  editor  of  '  Porcupine's  Gazette,'  for 
certain  reflections  published  in  that  paper  on  himself 
and  his  sovereign,  the  weak  and  unfortunate  Charles 
lY.*  Cobbett  was  accordingly  summoned  to  appear  in 
the  Federal  District  Court  in  the  following  April ;  but 
the  Spanish  Minister,  expressing  himself  dissatisfied 
with  that  arrangement,  requested  that  the  cause  might 
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be  tried  Lefore  the  Su])reine  Court  of  Pennsylvania,  of 
wliicli  ]\rKeau  "was  Chief-Justice.  This  ]\['Kcan,  as 
was  well  known,  was  rancorously  hostile  to  Cobhett,  on 
account  of  the  little  respect  that  had  been  shown  him 
in  the  Gazette,  and  favourable,  at  the  same  time,  to 
the  Spanish  Minister,  to  whom  his  daughter  was  shortly 
to  \)e  married.  These  were  the  secret  reasons  for 
which  Don  Carlos  de  Yrujo  desired  that  the  place  of 
the  trial  should  be  changed.  His  request  was  granted. 
Of  the  treatment  Mhich  Cobbett  experienced,  on  his 
arrest  and  on  the  trial,  M'e  have  Cobbett's  own  account 
as  follows  : — 

"The  trilling  circumstances  attending  an  arrest  and 
giving  bail  are  scarcely  worth  relating  ;  but  sometimes 
trilling  circumstances  serve  to  convey  a  more  correct 
idea  of  the  character  of  the  parties  concerned  in  a 
transaction,  and  to  guide  the  reader  to  a  more  just 
appreciation  of  their  motives,  than  the  longest  and 
most  laboured  general  account  of  their  conduct. 

"  The  sheriff  (whose  civility  and  candour  I  have 
every  reason  to  applaud)  came  to  my  house  /or  the 
first  time  at  twelve  o'clock ;  and  he  was  ordered  to 
have  ine  before  the  judge  at  Jialf-jmst  one.  Thank  God 
I  am  not  versed  in  arrests ;  but,  I  believe,  this  is  the 
first  time  that  a  man  prosecuted  for  a  libel  was  pinned 
down  to  the  short  space  of  an  hovr  and  a  half  to  pre- 
pare for  going  out  and  to  procure  himself  bail.  The 
English  reader  (for  this  pamphlet  shall  be  read  in  Eng- 
land) will  observe  that  this  Government  of  Pennsyl- 
vania is  that  which  is  everlastingly  boasting  of  the 
mildness  and  humaniti/  of  its  laws. 

"  I  was  not  so  destitute  of  friends  as,  perhaps,  the 
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judge  expected  I  was.  Bail  was  procured,  and  we  were 
before  him  at  tlie  appointed  time. 

"  He  asked  us  to  sit  down.  I  seated  myself  on  one 
side  of  the  fire,  and  he  on  the  other.  After  he  had 
talked  on  for  some  time  to  very  little  purpose  (at  least 
as  to  the  eflect  his  talk  produced  on  me)  he  showed  me 
certain  newspapers,  and  asked  me  if  I  had  printed  and 
published  them.  To  this  I  replied  that  tlte  laio  did  not 
require  me  to  answer  any  questions  at  that  stage  of  the 
business;  and  that,  therefore,  I  should  not  do  it.  At 
this  reply,  though  a  very  prudent  and  a  very  proper 
one,  he  waxed  exceeding  wroth.  He  instantly  ordered 
me  to  get  off  my  chair,  and  stand  up  before  him, 
though  he  himself  had  invited  me  to  sit  down  ;  which 
species  of  resentment  excited  in  my  mind  no  other 
sentiment  than  that  which  I  daresay  it  has  already 
excited  in  the  mind  of  the  reader." 

One  of  the  passages  on  which  the  accusation  was 
founded  was  the  following  : — 

"  Ever  since  Spain  has  been  governed  by  princes  of 
the  Bourbon  family,  the  Spanish  name  has  been  dis- 
graced in  peace  and  in  war ;  every  important  measure 
has  been  directed  by  the  crooked  politics  of  France. 
Their  connection,  like  the  obscene  harpies  of  old,  con- 
taminates whatever  it  touches.  But  never  has  this 
been  so  conspicuous  as  in  the  present  reign,  and  more 
especially  at  the  present  period.  The  degenerate  prince 
that  now  sways  the  Spanish  sceptre,  whom  the  French 
have  kept  on  the  tlirone  merely  as  a  trophy  of  their 
power,  or  as  the  butt  of  their  insolence,  seems  destitute 
not  only  of  the  dignity  of  a  king,  but  of  the  common 
virtues  of  a  man.     Not  content  with  allying  himself  to 
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the  murderers  of  a  benevolent  prince,  who  was  the 
flower  of  his  family,  he  has  become  the  supple  tool  of 
all  their  most  nefarious  i)olitics.  As  the  sovereign  is 
at  home,  so  is  the  minister  abroad  ;  the  one  is  governed, 
like  a  dependant,  by  the  nod  of  the  five  despots  at  Paris, 
and  the  other  by  the  direction  of  the  Prench  agents  in 
America.  Because  those  infidel  tyrants  had  thought 
proper  to  rob  and  insult  this  country  and  its  Govern- 
ment, and  we  have  thought  proper,  I  am  sorry  to  add, 
to  submit  to  it,  the  obsequious  imitative  Don  must 
attempt  the  same  in  order  to  participate  in  the  guilt, 
and  lessen  the  infamy,  of  his  masters." 

Tills,  with  another  libel,  as  it  was  called,  of  a  similar 
character,  was  originally  published  in  Cobbett's  Gazette; 
a  third  paragraph,  which  was  brought  forward  on  the 
trial,  was  extracted  from  the  'Gazette  of  the  United 
States.'  That  he  was  the  author  of  the  two  first  printed 
in  his  own  paper  Cobbett  denied ;  saying  that  the 
writers  of  them  were  two  gentlemen  resident  in  Phila- 
delphia, natives  of  America,  persons  firmly  attached  to 
the  existing  Government.  Huish  doubts  the  truth  of 
Cobbett's  assertion  ;  and  certainly  the  style  and  thought 
in  the  productions  so  closely  resemble  those  of  Cobbett, 
as  to  make  it  difficult  to  believe  that  they  were  written 
by  any  one  but  himself.  The  writer  of  the  other,  as 
Cobbett  stated  three  years  afterwards,  when  there  was 
no  further  danger  from  the  revelation,  was  an  American 
named  Sitgreaves,  brother  of  the  Sitgreaves  who  was 
one  of  the  commissioners  for  the  settlement  of  British 
debts. 

Tlie  judge,  in  his  charge,  summed  up  the  evidence,  as 
was  to  be  expected,  strongly  against  Cobbett,  and  dwelt 
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much  on  the  sin  of  libelling,  as  being  scandalous  and 
detestable,  unbecoming  a  gentleman  and  a  Christian. 
The  jury,  however,  found  a  verdict  of  acquittal,  but  only 
by  a  majority  of  one  :  for,  their  number  being  nineteen, 
there  were  nine  in  favour  of  a  conviction  and  ten 
against  it. 

Cobbett  afterwards  wrote  the  following  character  of 
his  judge  : — 

"  The  grandfather  of  M'Kean  was  an  Irishman,  who 
emigrated  by  the  consent  of  his  Majesty  and  twelve 
good  and  true  men.  He  himself  was  born  in  America, 
in  Chester  county,  and  was  for  some  time  an  hostler ; 
then  successively  a  constable,  a  sheriff,  a  justice  of  the 
peace,  and  a  pettifogger,  in  which  last  capacity  the 
revolutionists  found  him  a  man  fit  for  their  purposes. 
It  was  M'Kean  who  was  guilty  of  the  legal  murder  of 
the  two  Quakers,  Roberts  and  Carlisle  ;  and  he  has  been 
a  persecutor  of  that  inoffensive  sect  from  that  day  to 
this.  He  was  the  principal  promoter  of  all  the  cruel 
laws  and  confiscations  in  Pennsylvania,  and  he  now 
lives  in  a  confiscated  house.  His  private  character  is 
infamous  ;  he  beats  his  wife,  and  she  beats  him.  He 
ordered  a  v.dg  to  be  imported  for  him  by  Mr  Kid, 
refused  to  pay  for  it,  and  was  sued  before  the  Mayor's 
Court;  the  dispute  was  referred  to  the  Court  of  nisi 
prius,  where,  merely  for  the  want  of  the  original 
invoice,  which  Kid  had  lost,  the  judge  came  off  vic- 
torious. He  is  a  notorious  drunkard.  The  whole  bar, 
one  lawyer  excepted,  signed  a  memorial  stating  that  so 
gi'eat  a  drunkard  was  he,  that,  after  dinner,  person  and 
property  were  not  safe  in  Pennsylvania.  He  has  been 
horsewhipped  in  the   city  tavern,  and  kicked  in  the 
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street  for  his  insolence  to  particular  persons,  and  yet 
this  degraded  wretch  is  Chief-Justice  of  the  State." 

His  own  character  he  depicts  in  brighter  colours,  hut 
with  no  less  boldness  and  vigour : — 

"  It  hardly  ever  becomes  a  man  to  say  much  of  his 
private  character  and  concerns  ;  but  on  this  occasion  I 
shall  be  indulged  for  a  moment.  I  will  say,  and  I  will 
make  that  saying  good,  wdioever  shall  oppose  it,  that  I 
have  never  attacked  any  one,  whose  private  character 
is  not,  in  every  liglit  in  wdiich  it  can  possibly  be 
viewed,  as  far  beneath  mine  as  infamy  is  beneath 
honour.  Nay,  I  defy  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  populous 
as  it  is,  and  respectable  as  are  many  of  its  inhabitants, 
to  produce  me  a  single  man  who  is  more  sober,  indus- 
trious, or  honest ;  who  is  a  kinder  husband,  a  tenderer 
father,  a  better  master,  a  firmer  friend,  or,  though  last 
not  least,  a  more  zealous  and  faithful  subject. 

"  Most  certainly  it  is  imseemly  in  any  one  to  say  thus 
much  of  himself,  unless  compelled  to  it  by  some  public 
outrage  on  his  character  ;  but  when  the  accusation  is 
thus  made  notorious,  so  ought  the  defence.  And  I  do 
again  and  again  repeat,  that  I  fear  not  a  comparison 
between  my  character  and  that  of  any  man  in  the  city  ; 
no,  not  even  with  that  of  the  very  judge  "  (Cobbett  must 
have  intended  this  as  intense  sarcasm)  "  who  held  me 
to  be  the  worst  of  miscreants.  His  Honour  is  welcome, 
if  he  please,  to  carry  this  comparison  into  all  the 
actions  of  our  lives,  public  and  domestic,  and  to  extend 
it  beyond  ourselves  to  every  branch  of  our  families." 
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Reformers  and  tlie  elective  franchise — Opinion  of  Junius  i-egarding  the 
representation  of  the  people  in  Parliament —Cobbett's  character  of 
Wilkes — Proceedings  of  M'Kean  against  Cobbett— Cobbett  satirises 
Rush,  a  quack  doctor— Rusli's  "  Samson  of  medicine  " — Cobbett  prose- 
cuted by  Rush  for  libel — Verdict  against  Cobbett,  with  damages— Un- 
popularity of  Col)bett  in  Pennsylvania — Is  harshly  treated,  and  deter- 
mines to  return  to  England. 


The  disappointment  that  Cobbett's  enemies  bad  ex- 
perienced in  liis  acquittal,  only  exasj^erated  tbem  to 
devise  fresh  annoyances  for  him.  They  had  recovn-se 
to  every  means  of  molestation.  Anonymous  threaten- 
ing letters  poured  in  upon  him  by  scores.  One  of  the 
writers  said,  "  You  infernal  ruffian,  it  is  my  intention 
when  or  wherever  I  meet  you,  to  give  you  one  of  the 
greatest  lambastings  ever  you  got,  for  writing  and 
speaking  in  such  a  disgraceful  manner  as  you  do 
against  the  greatest  and  chief  heads  of  our  city," 
Cobbett  published  the  menace,  with  the  remark  that 
he  knew  the  writer  to  be  "  a  base  scoundrel."  Paine 
he  abused  most  unmercifully ;  but  on  one  occasion,  to 
throw  ridicule  upon  him,  he  put  into  the  mouth  of 
editor  Franklin  Bache  a  doggerel  parody  on  Cato's 
soliloquy,  representing  the  editor  with  Paine's  '  Age  of 
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IJeason  '  in  liis  hand,  sitting  at  a  table  on  which  lay 
his  own  Gazette  and  a  halter,  and  saying, 

"It  must  be  so — Tom  Paine,  thou  reasonest  well ;  " 

and 

"  Thus  am  I  doubly  armed  ;  my  death  and  fame, 
My  bane  and  antidote,  are  both  before  me  ; 
This  rope,  i'  th'  twinkling  of  a  broomstick,  ends  me. 
But  my  type  informs  me  I  shall  never  die." 

This  composition  did  very  little  credit  to  Cobbett's 
abilities  as  a  versifier,  but  it  provoked  the  grandson  of 
Franklin  to  add  another  to  the  number  of  threatened 
horsewhippings  announced  for  the  back  of  Cobbett. 
One  day,  as  Bache  was  coming  out  of  the  Cross  Keys, 
the  great  democratic  place  of  assembly,  he  met  Cobbett 
face  to  face.  "  Sir,"  said  he,  with  a  scowl,  "  your  name 
is  William  Cobbett."  Cobbett  admitted  the  charge. 
"  Then   I   tell   you,  William  Cobbett,"  he  continued, 

"  that  you  are  a — are  a — a  very  great yes,  William 

Cobbett,  you  know  me  ;  my  name  is  Bache,  and  you 
have  thought  proper  in  your  villanous  paper  to  hold 
me  up  to  public  ridicule  and  contempt."  "  Indeed," 
rejoined  Cobbett,  "  I  always  pay  every  one  his  due  ; 
but  if  the  creature  be  greatly  beneath  my  notice,  I 
generally  give  him  a  thrashing."  He  was  proceeding 
to  say  something  more,  when  he  was  interrupted  by 
Bache,  crying,  "  You  are  a  pest !  you  are  a  nuisance !  you 
are  a  disgrace  to  the  country  that  gave  you  a  shelter 
when  you  could  not  find  one  in  the  country  that  gave 
you  birth,  and  which  cast  you  out  of  it,  as  it  would  a 
poisonous  serpent ! "  This  was  more  than  Cobbett  could 
bear,  and  saying,  "  You  shall  find  that  the  serpent  can 
sting,"  he  stretched  the  editor  of  the  '  Aurora  '  prostrate 
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in  the  kennel,  in  the  sight  of  a  number  of  bystanders, 
who  had  stopped  to  witness  the  squabble  between  "  the 
newspaper  men,"  as  they  styled  them. 

Cobbett  left  him  lying  in  the  dirt,  but  had  not  been 
long  at  home  when  he  received  notice  of  an  action  for 
assault  from  the  same  attorney  that  had  conducted  the 
prosecution  against  him  for  libel.  Cobbett  prepared  for 
defence  on  the  ground  of  provocation  ;  but  Bache,  per- 
haps from  fear  of  disagreeable  exposures,  let  the  matter 
drop.  This  is  the  only  occasion,  as  far  as  I  have  dis- 
covered, on  which  Cobbett  exercised  personal  violence 
against  an  adversary. 

His  enemies,  however,  still  persisted  in  endeavouring 
to  eflect  his  ruin,  either  by  bringing  on  him  heavy 
legal  damages,  or  procuring  his  summary  expulsion 
from  the  country,  which  would  have  caused  him  to  part 
with  a  large  portion  of  his  property  at  great  disadvan- 
tage. Some  intimation  of  the  thought  to  which  their 
wish  was  father,  was  given  in  a  paragraph  in  Webster's 
paper,  published  some  time  in  March,  1799 :  "  It  was 
reported  at  Philadelphia,  on  the  Sunday,  that  the 
editor  of  '  Porcupine's  Gazette '  had  been  ordered  by 
Government  to  leave  the  United  States."  Cobbett  did 
not  suffer  this  piece  of  news  to  pass  without  comment. 
He  remarked  that  such  a  report  could  not  possibly  gain 
belief  unless  a  vast  proportion  of  the  people  were  indeed 
base,  and  ready  to  submit  servilely  to  French  influence ; 
that  the  President  could  have  no  thought  of  banishinsT 
him,  nor,  even  if  he  had  such  thought,  had  he  the 
authority  to  do  so,  for  the  Alien  Bill  empowered  him 
only  to  send  away  suspected  foreigners — that  is,  for- 
eigners supposed  to  be  in  the  interest  of  the  enemy ; 
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and  to  exercise  that  power  to  punish  offences  against 
the  law,  such  as  libels  (even  supposing  the  so-called 
Porcupine  to  have  been  guilty  of  libelling),  would  be 
an  unwarrantable  and  arbitrary  abuse  of  authority, 
such  as  the  President  would  never  think  of  committing. 
He  added  that  he  had  never  published  a  disrespectful 
word  against  the  President,  and  that  he  had  always 
had  the  fullest  reliance  on  his  justice.  He  must  have 
been  astonished  when  he  was  informed,  as  was  really 
the  case,  that  the  President  had  signified  his  intention 
to  send  him  from  the  country,  and  that  it  was  only  by 
the  advice  and  remonstrance  of  the  Attorney- General 
that  he  was  induced  to  relinquish  his  design.  This 
discovery  convinced  him  that  he  must  be  extremely 
cautious  in  his  conduct  for  the  future,  from  considera- 
tion both  for  his  person  and  his  property.  He  accord- 
ingly set  himself  to  turn  as  much  of  his  stock  as  he 
could  into  money. 

While  he  was  thus  engaged,  he  published,  about  the 
end  of  the  year  1799,  a  tract  called  '  The  Trial  of  Re- 
publicanism,' in  which  he  set  forth  all  the  evils  and 
disadvantages  of  republican  government.  There  is 
much  good  sense  in  this  little  treatise,  though  delivered 
with  somewhat  too  much  effort  and  swell  of  phrase. 
At  this  time  of  his  life,  whenever  he  spoke  of  the  British 
constitution,  Cobbett  stigmatised  with  the  epithets  of 
democrat  and  revolutionist  every  one  that  showed  an 
inclination  for  I'arliamentary  Ptcform,  and  denounced 
it  as  a  measure  that  would  bring  the  country  everyday 
nearer  to  republicanism.  The  bulk  of  the  people,  he 
justly  observed,  arc  by  no  means  fit  to  choose  their 
law-makers  and  rulers  ;  for  every  one  who  has  paid  any 
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attention  to  the  objects  of  their  choice,  must  have 
observed  that  it  not  unfrequeutly  falls  "  upon  bank- 
rupts, swindlers,  quacks,  parasites,  panders,  atheists, 
apostates — in  a  word,  upon  the  most  infamous  and 
most  despicable  of  the  human  race ;  wretches  whom 
no  prudent  tradesman  would  trust  alone  in  his  shop, 
and  with  whom  any  honest  man  would  blush  to  be 
seen  in  conversation."  What  can  be  the  cause,  it  may 
be  asked,  of  such  absurd  exercise  of  choice  ?  Cobbett 
says  he  will  tell  us  :  "  The  mass  of  the  people,  of  all 
ages,  are  so  fond  of  nothing  as  of  "poiuer."  But  "  men 
of  sense  know  that  the  people  can  in  reality  exercise 
no  power  which  will  not  tend  to  their  own  injury;  and 
therefore,  if  they  are  honest  men,  as  well  as  men  of 
sense,  they  scorn  to  foster  their  vanity  at  the  expense 
of  their  peace  and  happiness.  Hence  it  is  that  in  States 
where  the  popular  voice  is  unchecked  by  a  royal  or 
other  hereditary  control,  that  voice  is,  nine  times  out  of 
ten,  given  in  favour  of  those  fawning  parasites  who,  in 
order  to  gratify  their  own  interest  and  ambition,  pro- 
fess to  acknowledge  no  sovereignty  but  that  of  the 
people,  and  who,  when  they  once  get  into  power,  rule 
the  poor  sovereign  that  has  chosen  them  with  a  rod 
of  scorpions,  affecting,  while  the  miserable  wretch  is 
writhing  under  their  stripes,  to  call  themselves  '  his  re- 
presentatives.' .  .  .  An  uncontrolled  elective  asscm- 
hly,"  he  proceeds,  "  is  an  undefined,  an  invisible,  and 
an  invulnerable  monster ;  it  insinuates  like  the  plague, 
or  strikes  like  the  apoplexy;  it  is  as  capricious  as  cruel, 
and  as  ravenous  as  death  ;  like  death,  too,  it  loses  half 
its  terrors  by  the  frequent  repetition  of  its  ravages;  and 
such  is  its  delusive  influence,  that  every  man,  though 
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he  daily  sees  his  neighbours  falling  a  sacrifice  to  the 
scourge,  vainly  imagines  it  to  be  at  a  distance  from 
himself."  On  the  extension  of  the  elective  franchise 
he  has  the  following  excellent  observations :  "  The 
ambitious  knaves,"  he  says,  addressing  himself  to  the 
people,  "  who  flatter  you  with  high  notions  of  your 
rights  and  privileges,  who  are  everlastingly  driving  in 
your  ears  the  blessings  of  what  they  call  the  elective 
franchise,  wish  to  add  to  the  number  of  electors,  because 
they  well  know  that  they  would  thereby  gain  an  acces- 
sion of  strength.  The  only  object  such  men  have  in 
view  is  the  gratification  of  their  own  ambition  at  the 
public  expense,  and,  to  accomplish  this  object,  they 
stand  in  need  of  your  assistance.  There  is  a  continual 
struggle  between  them  and  the  legitimate  sovereignty 
of  the  country,  which  restrains  them  from  pillaging, 
oppressing,  and  insulting  the  people.  Hence  it  is  that 
they  are  continually  endeavouring  to  persuade  the 
people  that  that  sovereignty  requires  to  be  checked 
and  controlled,  in  which  nefarious  endeavours  they  are, 
unfortunately,  but  too  often  successful.  .  .  .  Stick 
to  the  crown,  though  you  find  it  hanging  on  a  bush, 
was  a  precept  which  a  good  old  Englishman  gave  to  his 
sons,  at  a  time  when  the  monarchy  was  threatened  with 
that  subversion  which  it  afterwards  experienced,  and 
which  was  attended  with  the  perpetration  of  a  deed 
that  has  fixed  an  indelible  stain  on  the  annals  of  Eng- 
land. Blessed  be  God!"  exclaims  Cobbett,  "we  are 
threatened  with  no  such  danger  at  present ;  but  a 
repetition  of  the  precept  can  never  be  out  of  season  as 
long  as  there  are  Whigs  in  existence,  and  as  long  as 
there  are  men  foolish  enough  to  listen  to  their  insidious 
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harangues."  Such  were  Cobbett's  just  notions,  wliile 
his  mind  was  still  unbiassed  by  personal  considera- 
tions of  measures  and  men  that  sink  nations  into  demo- 
cracy. It  is  wortliy  of  remark  that,  as  to  the  extension 
of  the  franchise,  and  the  granting  of  members  to  the 
manufacturing  towns,  which  at  that  time  (1771)  had 
none,  Junius  gives  an  opinion  with  which  Cobbett's  is 
entirely  in  conformity,  and  of  which  many  politicians 
must  have  undoubtedly  acknowledged  the  justice :  "  I 
would  not  give  representatives  to  those  manufacturing 
towns  which  have  none  at  present.  If  the  merchant 
and  the  manufacturer  must  be  really  represented,  let 
them  become  freeholders  by  their  industry,  and  let  the 
representation  of  the  county  be  increased."* 

We  cannot  forbear  to  transcribe  his  character  of  the 
pretended  patriot  Wilkes  :  "  When  I  recollect  having 
heard  that,  forty  years  ago,  a  pair  of  sleeve-buttons 
were  enhanced  to  triple  their  value  by  the  words 
*  Wilkes  and  Liberty '  being  imprinted  on  the  rim ; 
when  I  recollect  that  the  same  paltry  device  stamped 
upon  the  pot  gave  the  fancied  taste  of  stingo  to  the 
vapid  and  muddy  dribblings  of  the  barrel ;  when  I 
recollect  that  a  miserable  adventurer,  without  ancestry, 
without  fortune,  without  anything  but  impudence, 
obscenity,  and  blasphemy,  to  recommend  him,  suc- 
ceeded, by  merely  coupling  his  name  with  that  of 
liberty,  to  terrify  British  justice  from  her  purpose,  in 
shaking  the  very  basis  of  the  throne  ;  when  I  recollect 
these  things,  I  cannot  help  believing  that,  notwith- 
standing the  proceedings  of  the  AVhig  Club,  we  are 
quite  as  loyal,  and  not  quite  so  foolish  as  our  fathers." 
•  Junius  to  "Wilkes,  Bolm's  Junius,  vol.  ii.  p.  79. 
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Belief  in  the  loyalty  and  wisdom  of  the  nation,  taken 
as  a  whole,  has  since  received  many  rude  shocks. 

Fresh  measures  continued  to  be  concerted  by  Cob- 
bett's  enemies  for  his  expulsion  from  Philadelphia. 
Cliief-Justice  M'Kean,  his  unrelenting  enemy,  as  he 
might  well  be  expected  to  be,  determined  to  stop,  if 
possible,  the  publication  of  '  Porcupine's  Gazette,'  or  to 
hamper  it  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  it  a  plague  and 
a  loss  to  its  editor.  For  this  purpose  he  collected  a 
number  of  Cobbett's  papers,  and,  after  a  formal  inspec- 
tion of  them,  issued  a  warrant  to  bring  the  author  of 
them  before  him,  stating,  as  the  ground  of  the  warrant, 
that  he  had  published  false  and  malicious  libels  against 
himself,  Jefferson,  Dallas,  old  Franklin,  and  various 
other  persons,  American,  English,  and  French.  For 
these  daring  publications  he  summoned  him,  not  to 
answer  the  charges  against  him  at  the  Court,  or  to  give 
bail  for  his  appearance  when  called  upon,  but  required 
him,  on  his  own  authority  as  Chief-Justice,  to  give 
surety,  himself  and  two  others,  in  the  sum  of  4000 
dollars,  to  keep  the  peace  and  to  be  of  good  behaviour. 
Into  these  recognisances  Cobbett,  it  seems,  was  com- 
pelled to  enter.  M'Kean  then  applied  himself  to 
examine  the  subsequent  publications  of  Cobbett,  in 
order  to  find  in  them  what  he  might  call  breaches  of 
the  recognisances,  and  issue  a  process  against  him. 
Under  a  Government  where  such  proceedings  were 
tolerated,  as  Cobbett  observed,  where  juries  might  be 
ignored,  where  a  man  might  be  forced  to  give  security 
or  go  to  jail  for  publishing  what  his  accusers  would  not 
venture  to  bring  before  a  court,  and  where  he  might  be 
kept  bound  year  after  year  to  keep  the  j)eace,  which 
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he  had  never  intended  to  break,  and  without  ever  being 
brought  to  trial,  every  one  must  perceive  that  there 
could  be  no  real  liberty  of  the  people. 

The  person  who  ultimately  became  the  tool  of  the 
Philadelphians  in  driving  Cobbett  from  America,  was 
one  Dr  Kush,  a  practiser  in  medicine,  who  pretended 
to  have  adopted  a  sure  means  for  curing  the  yellow 
fever.  This  disease  had  broken  out  in  Philadelphia 
in  the  year  1793,  and  had  re-appeared  in  1797,  when 
Mifllin,  the  Governor,  issued  a  proclamation  ordering 
that  every  infected  person,  whose  case  Nvould  admit  of 
removal,  should  be  taken  by  the  friends  of  the  diseased, 
or  by  the  health-officer,  to  an  appointed  situation  dis- 
tant from  the  city.  Under  this  regulation  great  hard- 
ships were  experienced  by  the  poorer  class ;  and  the 
Governor  was  thus  addressed  in  a  letter  signed  "  A  Poor 
Citizen "  :  "  Sir,  if  you  were  seized  with  tliis  disease, 
would  you  peaceably  submit  to  have  a  negro  forcibly 
drag  you  from  your  house  into  a  common  cart,  from 
thence  to  be  conveyed  to  the  place  which  you  term  the 
hospital,  but  which  I  and  the  world  term  a  slaughter- 
house, there  to  live  in  torture  for  want  of  proper 
attendance,  and  die  for  a  draught  of  water  ? "  Cobbett, 
on  such  grounds,  attacked  Mifflin's  proclamation  as  an 
exercise  of  tyranny.  Eush,  about  the  same  time, 
introduced  his  practice  of  bleeding  almost  to  death, 
accompanied  with  purging  by  mercury,  as  methods  of 
subduing  and  extirpating  the  malady.  The  better  class 
of  medical  men,  seeing  the  danger  of  his  empiricism, 
thought  it  right  to  warn  the  public  against  it;  and 
Cobbett  printed  their  warnings  in  his  paper,  with  a 
series  of  remarks,  under  the  title  of  '  The  Rushlight,' 
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headed  with  the  motto,  from  the  Book  of  Job,  "  Can 
the  Rush  grow  up  without  mire  ? "  and  prolonged 
through  several  numbers  of  the  Gazette.  For  these 
publications  Rush  brought  an  action  for  libel  against 
Cobbett,  part  of  the  libel  being  an  account  of  the  birth 
and  character  of  Rush,  with  which  Cobbett  commenced 
his  observations.  He  stated  that  Rush  was  of  English 
extraction  ;  that  his  mother  kept  a  huckster's  shop  ; 
and  that  his  original  occupation  was  that  of  a  black- 
smith. He  had,  however,  an  extravagant  desire  to  raise 
himself  in  the  world,  to  be  at  the  head  of  something,  or 
to  make  some  discovery  that  would  give  him  a  name. 
He  wrote  "  Original  Essays"  on  religion,  philosophy, 
and  other  subjects,  and  decried  the  teaching  of  the 
learned  languages  in  schools,  and  the  sweetening  of 
tea  with  West  India  sugar;  but  his  admonitions  made  no 
impression  on  the  American  public.  At  length  he  re- 
solved to  try  physic,  and  an  opportunity  favourable  to 
his  determination  presented  itself  on  the  spread  of  the 
yellow  fever  in  1793.  By  proclaiming  himself  a  repub- 
lican, he  obtained  patients  among  those  who  were  of 
that  party  in  politics.  But  he  was  suave  and  bland  to 
all  men,  professing  universal  friendship  and  humanity, 
and  .calling  every  one  who  would  listen  to  him  his  dear 
friend  and  fellow-citizen.  To  all  religious  sects  he  was 
alike  affable  :  Episcopalians  and  Presbyterians,  Quakers 
and  Methodists,  received  from  him  equal  professions  of 
esteem. 

An  article  appeared  one  morning  in  the  '  United 
States  Gazette,'  signed  "  A  Member  of  the  College  of 
Physicians,"  giving  a  very  unfavourable  account  of 
Rush's  conduct  during  the  yellow  fever  in  1793.     This 
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article  was  really  written  by  Dv  Currie,  but  was  attri- 
buted by  Ptush  and  his  followers  to  Dr  Eoss,  a  Scotch 
physician  of  learning  and  eminence.  Rush  had  sons 
grown  np  to  manhood,  and  one  of  them  thought  proper 
to  send  a  challenge  to  Ross,  to  which  Ross  merely  re- 
plied that  the  challenger  was  an  impertinent  puppy. 
Rush's  son,  in  a  rage,  got  the  help  of  a  Dr  Bullus,  and 
the  two  waylaid  Dr  Ross  and  beat  him  unmercifully 
with  a  bludgeon.  Next  day  Cobbett  published  an 
account  of  the  matter,  which,  though  incorrect  in  some 
minor  particulars,  w^as  essentially  true.  Rush's  son, 
however,  took  offence  at  the  statement,  and  printed  an 
address  to  Cobbett,  calling  him  a  violator  of  truth  and 
a  coward.  Cobbett  reprinted  the  address  in  the  columns 
of  'Porcupine'  as  that  of  not  only  "an  impertinent 
puppy,"  as  he  had  been  justly  called,  but  "  a  waylaying 
coward,  a  liar,  and  a  rascal."  Such  were  the  railings 
of  the  American  press ;  but  young  Rush  read  Cobbett's 
vituperation  without  venturing  to  treat  him  as  he  had 
treated  Ross. 

When  the  yellow  fever  broke  out  again  in  1797, 
Rush  published  certain  letters  which  he  had  received 
from  a  few  brothers  of  the  lancet,  and  some  other  in- 
dividuals, giving  an  account  of  the  wonderful  cures 
wrought  by  bleeding  and  the  mercurial  purge.  The 
mercurial  purge  he  called  "  the  Samson  of  medicine." 
But  his  boastings  did  not  pass  unquestioned  ;  many  of 
the  more  sensible  inhabitants  of  Philadelphia  expressed 
their  dread  of  his  practices,  and  thought  it  quite  fair  to 
employ  Cobbett's  newspaper  in  condemning  what  other 
newspapers  had  been  employed  to  extol.  Cobbett 
needed  very  little  persuasion  to  admit  into  his  columns 
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exposures  of  that  of  wliicli  lie  liiniself  understood  the 
worthlessness.  He  had  an  assistant  in  the  junior 
Fen  no,  the  son  of  the  editor  of  the  '  United  States 
Gazette  ; '  and  in  a  short  time  liush  was  so  plied  with 
squibs,  epigrams,  puns,  and  quotations,  that  his  pro- 
ceedings and  pretensions,  among  a  large  portion  of  the 
Philadelphian  public,  became  subjects  of  continual  jests. 
On  his  calling  his  mercurial  dose  "  the  Samson  of 
medicine,''  Cobbetthimself  remarked  that  "it  was  justly 
compared  to  Samson,  for  he  believed  that  he  and  his  par- 
tisans had  slain  more  Americans  with  it  than  Samson 
slew  of  the  Philistines ;  the  Israelite  having  slain  his 
thousands,  but  the  Rushites  having  slain  their  tens  of 
thousands." 

liush  proceeded  against  Cobbett  for  libel.  Cobbett, 
thinking  that  if  the  cause  were  tried  at  Philadelphia,  a 
jury  would  probably  be  packed  from  among  his  enemies, 
and  knowing  that  the  law  was  not  fairly  administered 
in  Pennsylvania  towards  British  subjects,  petitioned  the 
court  of  that  State  that  the  suit  might  be  removed  to  the 
next  United  States'  circuit  court.  His  petition  rested 
on  a  law  which  had  been  made  by  the  American  Legis- 
lature for  the  better  security  of  the  property  of  aliens, 
enacting  that  if  a  suit  were  commenced  in  any  State 
court  against  an  alien,  the  matter  in  dispute  being 
more  than  the  sum  of  five  hundred  dollars,  the  de- 
fendant might  remove  the  suit,  by  petition,  to  the 
next  circuit  court  of  the  United  States,  on  giving 
sufficient  bail  for  his  entering  such  court  on  the  first 
day  of  its  session.  The  reply  to  Cobbett's  petition  was 
that  it  was  without  precedent,  no  such  request  having 
been  made  by  any  British  subject  since  the  Eevolution. 
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Cobbett,  however,  persisted  in  urging  it ;  but  Judge 
M'Kcan,  after  affecting  to  listen  for  an  hour  to  the 
arguments  of  Cobbett's  lawyers,  declared,  of  his  own 
will,  and  without  assigning  any  reason  for  his  deci- 
sion, that  the  petition  of  William  Cobbett  should  not 
be  granted. 

Some  time  after  this  decision,  Cobbett,  with  more 
boldness  than  prudence,  published  in  the  pages  of 
'  Porcupine '  a  letter  enclosed  to  him  from  "Washington 
by  a  Mr  G.  Henry  Kepple,  and  signed  "  G.  Blakeney," 
reflecting  severely  on  the  character  and  former  conduct 
of  Judge  JNI'Kean.  The  person  who  sent  the  letter 
vouched  for  the  respectability  of  the  person  that 
wrote  it,  and  assured  Cobbett  that  the  facts  might  he 
relied  on.  It  commenced  thus :  "  I  do  hereby  certify 
that  Thomas  jNI'Kean,  in  the  3'ear  177G,  at  the  head  of 
a  respectable  battalion  in  Amboy,  at  which  time,  and 
place  I  was  present,  did  in  a  dastardly  and  cowardly 
manner  relinquish  his  command,  by  basely  withdrawing 
himself  from  said  battalion  in  a  private  and  concealed 
manner,  thereby  avoiding  what  he  justly  merited  for 
Ids  conduct ;  and  I  do  also  certify  that,  from  his 
tyrannical,  arbitrary,  imposing  conduct  upon  the  sol- 
diery, not  a  single  man  in  the  battalion  either  loved, 
feared,  or  respected  him  ;  they  even  looked  upon  him 
as  a  base,  tyrannical,  overbearing  coward."  It  went  on 
to  say  that  what  he  avoided  by  his  withdrawal  was 
expulsion  from  the  camp  to  the  sound  of  the  "  Iiogues' 
JNIarch  ;"  that,  on  occasion  of  an  exchange  of  prisoners, 
he  used  secret  influence  to  procure  the  release  of  one 
M'Kinley,  who  was  taken  prisoner  in  his  bed,  to  the 
rejection  of  General  Thompson,  who  was  taken  fighting 
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at  the  head  of  his  men,  and  that  for  such  underhand 
dealings  he  was  horsewhipped  by  General  Thompson 
at  a  coffee-house  in  Philadelphia ;  that  General  Thomp- 
son afterwards  offered  him  satisfaction  as  a  soldier  and 
a  gentleman,  if  he  chose  to  take  it,  but  that,  as  a  coward, 
he  refused ;  and  that  he  had  purchased  the  certificates 
of  soldiers,  when  they  were  starving,  and  ready  to  part 
with  them  at  any  price,  and  afterwards  made  large  pro- 
fits by  them.  It  does  not  appear  that  M'Kean  took 
any  public  notice  of  this  letter,  but  he  must  doubtless 
have  known  of  its  publication,  and  it  would  assuredly 
not  diminish  his  hostility  to  Cobbett. 

The  trial  was  deferred  four  several  times  from  term 
to  term,  from  fear,  as  it  seems,  of  the  juries  being  too 
favourable  to  Cobbett.  At  last  it  was  resolved,  on  the 
13th  of  December  1799,  to  bring  it  on.  A  list  of  the 
jury  was  submitted  to  Cobbett,  who  could  only  find 
seven  men,  among  the  forty-eight  named,  that  were 
likely,  in  his  opinion,  to  give  an  impartial  verdict ;  and 
as  he  could  only  strike  out  ten,  and  Eush  struck  out 
those  seven,  there  did  not  remain  a  single  man  on  the 
list  in  whose  honesty  he  professed  to  have  the  least 
confidence.  He,  however,  engaged  three  counsel  for 
his  defence,  Edward  Tilghman,  William  Eawle,  and  a 
Mr  Harper,  the  last  of  whom  played  the  traitor  towards 
him. 

In  the  mean  time,  M'Kean,  notwithstanding  all  that 
Cobbett  or  others  had  said  or  written  against  him,  had 
been  exalted  from  judge  into  governor;  and  to  Shippen, 
the  senior  justice  on  the  bench,  who  was  looking  to 
M'Kean  for  promotion  and  emolument,  fell  the  duty  of 
presiding  at  Cobbett's  trial. 
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The  charges  against  Cobbett  were,  that  he  had  called 
Dr  Rush  a  vain  boaster-,  a  quack,  a  Sangrado,  and  had 
declared  that  he  slew  his  patients.  The  pleadings  of 
liis  counsel  in  defence  of  Cobbett,  and  in  support  of 
his  denunciations  of  Rush,  have  sunk  into  oblivion ; 
but  we  have  an  account  of  the  proceedings  from 
(Jobbett  himself,  which  tells  us  all  that  we  need 
wish  to  know,  and  in  which  he  gives  a  pretended 
address  from  himself  to  the  jury,  remarking,  with  pro- 
lixity which  I  shall  abridge,  on  each  of  the  charges  in 
tlieir  order.  lie  begins  by  saying  that  he  thinks  it 
would  be  difficult,  with  adherence  to  the  strict  letter 
of  the  law,  to  make  any  such  application  of  his  words 
as  would  establish  the  plaintiff's  case;  but  that  he 
scorns  to  take  shelter  under  any  subterfuge,  and  leaves 
perversion  of  the  law  to  his  enemies.  "  I  am  proud  to 
acknowledge,"  he  continues,  "  that  all  the  censorious 
expressions  which  I  am  on  this  occasion  accused  of 
having  published,  were  not  only  published  by  me,  but 
were  pointed  at  Dr  Benjamin  Rush  ;  and  moreover,  that 
they  were  not  only  pointed  at  Rush,  but  were  so  pointed 
for  the  express  purpose  of  destroying  his  practice,  so  far 
as  that  practice  corresponded  with  the  well-known  and 
justly-abhorred  system  of  depletion." 

He  is  charged,  he  observes,  with  calling  Rush  a  yain 
boaster.  This,  he  says,  is  easily  shown  to  be  true ;  for 
Rush  told  the  College  of  Physicians  that  he  had,  by  his 
system  of  treatment,  rendered  the  yellow  fever  as  harm- 
less as  a  common  cold ;  he  wrote  to  Dr  Rogers,  of  New 
York,  that  he  had  cured  more  than  ninety-nine  patients 
out  of  a  hundred  ;  and  this  was  certainly  vain  boasting 
— for,  at  the  very  time  that  he  thus  wrote,  it  was  well 
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known  tliat  four  patients  out  of  six  died  in  his  own 
liouse.  This  exposure  of  his  empty  boastings,  continues 
Cobbett,  is  surely  sufficient  to  prove  him  a  quack ;  or,  if 
more  proof  be  necessary,  it  may  be  found  in  his  puiSng 
advertisements.  As  to  calling  him,  being  a  quack, 
Sangrado,  it  did  him  no  injustice;  for  Sangrado  was  a 
quack  ;  and  "  eminent  men  are  frequently  called  by  the 
names  of  other  eminent  men  who  have  lived  in  former 
times  or  in  other  nations  :  thus  Tom  Paine  is  called  the 
Wat  Tyler  of  the  present  age ;  Franklin  is  called  the 
Zanga  of  Boston  ;  and  Dr  liush  is  called  the  American 
Sangrado."  Is  it  necessary  to  show  how  great  a  re- 
semblance there  is  between  these  two  distinguished 
characters  ?  Let  it  then  be  shown ;  and  let  us  take 
the  description  of  Dr  Rush  from  the  speech  of  his  own 
counsel,  Mr  Hopkinson  : — 

"  Dr  Sangrado,  says  Gil  Bias,  w' as  a  man  of  singular 
opinions.  Dr  Eush,  says  Mr  Hopkinson,  possesses 
singularity  of  opinion  in  almost  everything. 

"  Dr  Sangrado  drew  blood,  porringer  after  ijorringcr. 
Dr  Rush,  "pint  after  pint. 

"  Dr  Sangrado  employed  copious  bleedings  to  supply 
the  want  of  perspiration.     Dr  Rush  did  the  same. 

"  Dr  Sangrado  says  that  it  is  a  gross  error  to  think 
that  blood  is  necessary  to  the  preservation  of  life.  Dr 
Rush  calls  it  the  triumph  of  reason  to  prescribe  bleeding 
almost  to  death. 

"Dr  Sangrado  sends  a  footboy,  a  lackey,  to  bleed 
and  drench  the  citizens  of  Valladolid.  Dr  Rush  quali- 
fies negroes  and  old  women  to  bleed  and  purge  those  of 
Philadelphia. 

"  Dr  Sangrado  wrote  a  book,  and  so  did  Dr  Rush,  in 
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which  both  of  them  declared  their  rcsoluiion  to  stick  to 
their  jtrincijjles  and  jJi'acticc  to  the  last  extremity. 

"  Dr  Sangrado  is  called  by  his  conteniporaries  the 
Tlippocrates  of  Spain.  Dr  liush's  contemporaries  call 
him  the  Hippocrates  of  Pennsylvania.  The  only  shade 
of  difference  is  in  their  practice;  the  American  employs 
doses  of  mercury  and  jalap,  while  the  Spaniard  contents 
himself  with  draughts  of  warm  water." 

The  fourth  point  of  accusation,  the  expression  used 
by  Cobbett  that  Eush  had  slain  his  patients,  as  Samson 
slew  the  Philistines,  had  been  curiously  tortured  by 
Cobbett's  enemies  into  an  assertion  that  Piush  "  was 
in  the  habit  of  killing  people  with  deadly  weapons." 
But,  said  Cobbett,  it  is  not  thus  that  a  man's  words  are 
to  be  treated  ;  no  other  construction  is  to  be  put  upon 
them  but  that  which  they  will  fairly  bear  in  connection 
with  the  other  words  with  which  they  are  used. 

Three  witnesses  were  examined,  pupils  of  Dr  Rush, 
to  prove  that  Cobbett,  in  satirising  Ptush,  was  actuated 
by  private  malice — not,  as  he  professed,  by  regard  for 
the  public  good.     One  of  them  deposed  that  he  heard 

Cobbett  say,  speaking  of  Piush,  "  D him,  he  had 

better  withdraw  his  suit,  or  I  will  persecute  him  while 
living,  and  his  memory  after  his  death."  Cobbett,  after 
a  few  words  respecting  the  occasion  to  which  the  wit- 
ness alluded,  says  he  well  remembers  expressing  his 
resentment  of  Push's  vexatious  appeal  to  the  law,  and 
threatening  to   make   him  repent  of  it ;  "  but  as  to 

d ing  him,"  he  proceeds,  "  I  utterly  deny  it ;  for 

though  I  have  to  atone  for  too  many  sins  of  that 
sort,  I  am  certain  that  I  never  so  far  degraded  a 
curse  as  to  bestow  it  on  Push  :  and  with  respect  to 
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my  saying  tliat  I  would  persecute  liis  memory  after 
his  death,  the  thing  is  absolutely  incredible ;  I  might 
as  reasonably  have  threatened  to  persecute  the  memory 
of  a  butterfly  or  a  maggot.  Can  the  rush,  says  Job, 
grow  up  luitliout  mire?  While  it  is  yet  in  its  greenness, 
and  not  cut  down,  it  withcreth  before  any  other  herb. 
Upon  reading  these  words,  one  is  tempted  to  believe 
that  the  holy  seer  had  the  Pennsylvanian  Hippocrates 
in  his  eye ;  for  although  he  is  yet  in  his  greenness, 
though  he  is  still  alive,  his  fame  has  perished  of  itself ; 
it  is  withered  and  dead." 

Judge  Shippen  delivered  a  charge  to  the  jury,  in 
which  he  pretty  plainly  intimated  that  what  Cobbett 
had  published  about  Hush  indicated  malice,  and  that 
he  had  perverted  the  liberty  of  the  press  to  the  pur- 
poses of  private  slander ;  and  he  observed  that,  in 
regard  to  the  assessment  of  damages,  the  jury  were 
the  almost  uncontrollable  judges ;  that  if  they  were 
excessive,  the  Court  indeed  had  the  power  to  order  a 
new  trial,  but  that  the  law  did  not  consider  damages 
excessive,  unless  they  were  "  so  outrageously  dispropor- 
tionate to  the  offence  as  at  the  first  blush  to  shock  every 
person  who  hears  of  them." 

The  trial  concluded  on  the  14th  of  December,  when 
the  jury  gave  a  verdict  against  Cobbett,  with  5000 
dollars  damages.  It  was  usual  to  allow  four  days, 
before  entering  up  the  judgment,  to  give  the  defendant 
time  for  moving  in  arrest,  if  he  thought  proper  to  do 
so.  On  the  17th,  therefore,  Tilghman  moved  for  a  rule 
to  show  cause  why  the  verdict  should  not  be  set  aside 
for  excess  of  damages ;  but  Shippen  and  the  Court  re- 
jected the  motion ;  and  so  eager  was  Eush  to  seize  on 
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the  proceeds  of  the  conviction  which  he  had  obtained, 
that  he  sent  off  expresses,  a  few  hours  after  the  trial 
was  ended,  to  execute  tlie  judgment  at  Xew  York, 
where  Cobbett  then  was;  and  Cobbett  was  actually 
arrested  there  for  the  5000  dollars  on  the  IGth,  the 
day  before  a  new  trial  was  refused  ;  so  that  the  plaintiff 
and  his  party,  as  Cobbett  observed,  must  have  felt  quite 
sure,  from  the  moment  when  the  verdict  was  given,  that 
a  new  trial  would  not  be  granted.  Cobbett,  however, 
was  prepared  with  bail,  and  was  set  at  liberty. 

Cobbett's  removal  from  Philadelphia  to  New  York 
was  the  consequence  of  a  declaration  which  he  had 
publicly  made  that  if  M'Keau  should  be  elected  Gov- 
ernor of  Pennsylvania,  he  would  immediately  remove 
out  of  the  State.  To  this  declaration  he  thought  himself 
bound  to  adhere ;  and  he  had  accordingly  sent  off  por- 
tions of  his  books  and  furniture  to  New  York,  where 
he  had  determined  to  fix  his  residence,  though  he  was 
in  Philadelphia  several  days  during  the  preparations  for 
his  defence  on  the  trial. 

He  wrote  a  reply  of  some  length  to  Shippen's  charge, 
inquiring  whether  it  deserved  to  be  stigmatised  more 
for  stupidity  or  for  malice  ;  but  his  remarks  made  very 
little  impression  on  the  body  of  the  Pennsylvanians. 
Indeed,  Cobbett  had  at  length  succeeded  in  rendering 
himself  thoroughly  unpopular  with  the  majority  of  the 
American  people.  His  incessant  abuse  of  several  of 
the  leading  men  who  had  been  instrumental  in  estab- 
lishing the  independence  of  the  American  Colonies,  was 
extremely  offensive  to  the  multitude.  To  say  nothing 
of  his  attacks  on  Paine,  his  sarcasms  on  Franklin  and 
Priestley  were  so  gross  and  extravagant,  as  to  ofl'end 
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every  one  that  had  the  least  respect  for  those  philoso- 
phers. His  praises  of  King  George  were  disgusting,  to 
a  people  among  whom  royalty  was  scorned  and  hooted. 
So  that  it  is  not  at  all  w^onderful  that  a  large  party 
should  have  shown  great  exultation  when  the  verdict 
was  given  against  him.  The  result  of  the  trial  was 
hailed  with  loud  acclamations  both  from  the  crowd 
within  the  Court  and  the  crowd  without,  who  were 
waiting  to  hear  the  sentence.  Scarcely  a  voice  was 
raised  in  favour  of  Cobbett,  except  those  of  his  coun- 
sel, who  were  heard  with  impatience.  The  Court  took 
little  trouble  to  repress  the  clamour  against  him  ;  and 
the  newspaper  editors,  on  the  following  day,  reported 
the  tumultuous  proceedings  as  proofs  of  the  zeal  and 
justice  of  their  fellow-citizens. 

Though  Cobbett  had  given  bail  for  payment  of  the 
fine,  his  enemies  in  Philadelphia  contrived  to  fix  on 
the  effects  which  he  had  left  in  his  house  there  on  his 
removal,  and  had  advertised  for  sale.  They  lodged  an 
attachment  with  his  agent,  and  with  his  clerk  whom 
he  had  left  to  collect  debts  ;  and  they  ultimately  sold, 
it  can  hardly  be  thought  legally,  the  property  found  in 
his  house  for  four  hundred  dollars,  though  it  ought  to 
have  brought,  according  to  Cobbett's  estimation,  nine 
hundred  or  a  thousand.  The  only  cause,  however, 
which  he  had  for  regretting  the  seizure  and  attach- 
ments, was,  he  says,  "  the  delay  occasioned  in  the  dis- 
chartre  of  some  few  demands  against  him  in  Philadel- 
phia.  I  owed,"  he  proceeds,  "  about  eight  hundred 
dollars  when  I  came  away,  while  the  debts  which  I 
left  to  be  collected  amounted  to  two  thousand  five 
hundred.     By  attaching  this  money,  which  my  clerk 
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should  collect,  the  payment  of  the  eight  hundred  dol- 
lars has  been  delayed,  but  my  creditors  require  no 
assurance  of  the  ultimate  liquidation  of  their  debts  ; 
they  all  know  tliat  I  am  no  Penxsylvanian."  He  cal- 
culated that,  Avitli  the  costs  of  the  suit,  the  loss  incurred 
by  the  interruption  in  collecting  his  debts,  and  the  low 
prices  at  which  his  goods  were  sold  at  the  sheriff's 
auction,  he  was  mulcted,  by  Eush's  proceedings,  in 
little  less  than  eight  thousand  dollars,  or  about  sixteen 
hundred  pounds  sterling.  The  knowledge  that  Cobbett 
suffered  such  a  loss,  and  yet  retained  sufficient  means 
to  bring  him  back  to  England,  and  settle  him  in  busi- 
ness there,  causes  us  fresh  perplexity  in  regard  to  the 
methods  by  which  he  obtained  so  much  property.  We 
found  it  impossible  to  satisfy  ourselves,  as  has  been 
seen,  as  to  the  way  in  which  he  got  money  to  start 
himself  in  business.  He  had  been  in  America  at  tliat 
time  not  quite  four  years ;  part  of  that  period  he  had 
been  engaged  in  teaching,  from  which  he  could  hardly 
have  gained  sufficient  to  enter  on  so  large  a  shop  as  he 
took ;  his  '  Porcupine's  Gazette,'  as  he  stated  in  the 
concluding  number  of  it,  had  "never  yielded  him  a 
farthing  of  clear  profit;"  and  if  it  had  not  been  for  "  the 
other  branches  of  his  business,"  he  would  not  have 
been  able  "  to  support  the  loss  occasioned  by  the  publi- 
cation of  his  paper."  But  it  is  vain  to  attempt  to  clear 
the  subject  of  its  mystery. 

In  a  letter  to  an  American  residing  in  London, 
written  soon  after  his  return  to  England,  in  reply  to 
some  expostulations  from  him  regarding  his  reflections 
on  the  Americans,  he  tells  him :  "  I  hope  I  have  more 
and  better  friends  in  America  than  any  man  in  the 
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world  has  ; "  for  "  in  less  than  a  month  after  the  mon- 
strous sum  of  five  thousand  dollars  was  so  unjustly 
assessed,  your  countrymen  would  have  paid  it  every 
farthing ;  and  I  certainly  should  have  accepted  it  at 
their  hands  had  the  payment  not  been  ahcady  voluntar- 
ily provided  for  hy  British  gentlemen  in  Canada  and 
the  United  States."  But  whether  he  means  that  these 
British  and  Canadian  gentlemen  actually  paid  the  fine 
for  him,  or  whether  he  merely  alludes  to  those  who,  as 
has  been  said  above,  became  bail  for  its  payment,  is 
not  clear.  "  When  he  removed  to  New  York,"  says  his 
sons,  "  he  there  entered  into  business  again  as  a  book- 
seller ;  but  on  finding  the  result  of  this  trial,  and  that 
a  suit  was  entered  against  him  by  the  State  of  Penn- 
sylvania for  forfeited  recognisances,  he  yielded  to  the 
invitations  of  his  English  correspondents,  and  came 
home."*  This  renders  the  matter  still  more  obscure; 
Cobbett  speaks  of  himself  as  having  had  ample  means 
to  pay ;  yet  his  sons  say  that  his  recognisances  were 
forfeited. 

*  Selections  from  Cobbett's  Political  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  174. 
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CHAPTER    VI. 


Cobbett's  farewell  to  the  Americans— Arrival  in  England — Notice  which 
his  American  writings  had  attracted  in  England— Windham  finds  him 
out,  and  recommends  him  to  Pitt— Wliether  he  dined  at  Windham's 
with  Pitt — Refuses  a  share  in  a  Government  newspaper— Starts  the 
'Porcupine' — Its  Tory  politics— Cobbett's  just  remarks  on  Catholic 
emancipation,  and  concessions  to  Roman  Catholics — Wilkes's  notions 
of  the  character  of  Papists— Reprint  of  Porcupine's  Works— Letters 
to  Lord  liawkesbury  and  Mr  Addington  on  the  peace  of  Amiens — 
Cobbett  refuses  to  illuminate  his  house  at  the  rejoicings — His  windows 
broken. 


He  set  sail  from  New  York  on  the  1st  of  June  1800.  At 
the  time  of  his  departure  lie  published  in  the  Philadel- 
phian  pa])ers  a  farewell  address  to  the  Americans,  from 
which  tlie  following  is  an  extract : — 

"When  people  care  not  two  straws  for  each  other, 
ceremony  at  parting  is  mere  grimace ;  and  as  I  have 
long  felt  the  most  perfect  indifference  with  regard  to 
a  vast  majority  of  those  whom  I  now  address,  I  shall 
spare  myself  the-trovible  of  a  ceremonious  farewell. 
Let  me,  hawever,  not  depart  from  you  with  indiscri- 
minating  contempt.  If  no  man  ever  had  so  many  and 
such  malignant  foes,  no  one  ever  had  more  friends,  and 
those  more  kind,  more  sincere,  and  more  faithful.  If 
I  have  been  unjustly  vilified  by  some,  others  have 
extolled  me  far  beyond  my  merits ;  if  the  savages 
of  the  city  have  scared  my  children  in  their  cradle, 
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those  children  have  for  their  father's  sake  been 
soothed  and  caressed  by  the  affectionate,  the  gentle, 
the  generous  inhabitants  of  the  country,  under  whose 
liospitable  roofs  I  have  spent  some  of  the  happiest 
hours  of  my  life." 

Cobbett's  sons,  as  we  have  observed,  say  that  when 
their  father  returned  to  England  he  was  inlluenced  by 
invitations  from  English  correspondents.  They  farther 
say  that  among  these  correspondents  were  some  of  the 
ablest  writers  and  partisans  of  the  English  Govern- 
ment, whose  notice  "  Porcupine's  "  forcible  publications 
had  attracted.  Certain  agents  of  the  English  Govern- 
ment  in  America,  too,  had  fixed  their  attention  on  him, 
but  had  considered  him  too  independent  and  self-willed 
for  them  to  enter  into  negotiations  with  him.  He 
happened  to  be  in  some  shop  in  America,  unknown  or 
unnoticed,  when  the  English  consul  came  in,  and  spoke 
of  him  to  some  other  person  there  as  "a  wild  fellow." 
Such  he  appeared  when  he  came  home,  and  when,  hav- 
ing felt  the  power  of  his  pen  in  America,  he  was  disposed 
to  do  something  with  it  in  England.  On  his  arrival,  con- 
sulting again  the  statement  of  his  sons,  we  find  that  "  he 
was  immediately  sought  for  by  the  late  Mr  Windham, 
was  by  him  introduced  to  Mr  Pitt  at  a  dinner-party ; 
invited  to  Mr  Windham's  house,  was  offered  a  share  in 
tlie  '  True  Briton '  newspaper,  with  printing-machines 
and  type  ready  furnished ; "  but  this  offer  he  refused. 
About  the  dinner  here  mentioned,  and  the  introduc- 
tion, real  or  intended,  of  Cobbett  to  Pitt,  much  has 
been  said  and  written ;  and  it  seems  to  have  been 
almost  universally  believed  that  no  such  introduction 
took  place.     The  story  current  in  the  newspapers  at 
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the  time  of  CoLbett's  death  was,  that  Pitt  refused 
Windham's  invitation  to  dinner,  being  too  haughty  and 
aristocratic  to  meet  the  ex-sergeant  *  Cobbett  himself, 
in  three  passages  of  liis  works,  speaks  of  the  introduc- 
tion to  Pitt  at  Windham's  as  having  actually  taken 
place.  In  one  passage,  telling  of  his  revisiting  his 
native  place,  after  his  return  from  America,  he  says : 
"  When  I  came  to  reflect,  what  a  change !  what  scenes 
I  had  gone  through !  how  altered  my  state !  I  had 
dined  the  day  before  at  the  Secretary  of  State's,  in 
company  with  Mr  Pitt,  and  had  been  waited  upon  by 
men  in  gaudy  liveries  !  I  had  had  nobody  to  assist  me 
in  the  world.  No  teachers  of  any  sort.  Nobody  to 
shelter  me  from  the  consequences  of  bad,  and  no  one  to 
counsel  me  to  good,  behaviour.  I  felt  proud.  The  dis- 
tinctions of  rank,  birth,  and  wealth,  all  became  nothing 
in  my  eyes ;  and  from  that  moment  (less  than  a  month 
after  my  arrival  in  England)  I  resolved  never  to  bend 
before  them."f  In  another  passage  he  gives  still  more 
particulars.  When  some  persons  in  Hampshire,  in 
1809,  circulated  reports  to  his  disparagement  respect- 
ing the  court-martial  at  which  he  failed  to  appear  as 
prosecutor,  he  thought  fit,  as  a  reply  to  them,  to  publish, 
in  his  Eegister  for  June  17  of  that  year,  "An  Address 
to  the  People  of  Hampshire,"  in  which  he  speaks  thus 
on  the  subject:  "Mr  Windham  and  Mr  Yorke  have 
been  since  my  return,  and  the  former  was  before, 
Secretaries  at  War  ;  they  had  the  whole  history  in  their 

•  See  Fraser's  Magazine  for  August,  1835  ;  Huish's  Life  of  Cobbett, 
vol.  i.  p.  296;  Anonymous  Life  of  Cobbett,  12mo,  1835,  p.  153; 
Notes  and  Queries,  third  series,  vol.  v.  p.  422  ;  Cobbett's  Penny 
Trash  (a  satire  on  Cobbett),  No.  III.,  March  1S31,  p.  11. 

+  Year's  Kcsidence  in  America,  date  of  January  15. 
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office  ;  and  yet  nobody  in  the  country  has  ever  spoken, 
and,  I  believe,  thought,  better  of  me  than  Mr  Windham 
and  Mr  Yorke  liave.  I  remember  that  in  dining  with 
Mr  Pitt,  at  Mr  Windham's,  in  August  1800,  the  former 
asked  me  about  Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald.  We  talked 
about  him  a  good  deal.  I  gave  the  company  present 
(of  which  Mr  Canning  was  one)  an  account  of  his  con- 
duct while  at  the  regiment;  I  spoke  in  very  high 
terms  of  his  zeal  for  the  service,  and  I  told  Mr  Pitt 
that  Lord  Edward  was  the  only  sober  and  the  only 
honest  officer  1  had  ever  known  in  the  army.  I  did 
this  for  the  express  purpose  of  leading  him  on  to  talk 
about  the  court-martial ;  but  it  was  avoided.  In  fact 
they  all  well  knew  that  what  I  had  complained  of  was 
true,  and  that  I  had  been  baffled  in  my  attempts  to 
obtain  justice,  only  because  I  had  neither  money  nor 
friends.  The  same  is  known  to  those  who  now  are 
publishing  and  circulating  this  false  account  of  that 
transaction  ;  but  what  they  have  in  view  is  not  truth."* 
In  a  letter  to  Mr  Kose,  too,  entitled  "A  New-Year's 
Gift  to  Old  George  Ptose,"  written  in  1817,  he  says: 
"  Very  soon  after  my  arrival  [from  America],  I  was  in- 
vited to  dine  at  INIr  Windham's,  who  was  then  Secre- 
tary at  AVar,  and  did  dine  in  company  of  Pitt,  who  was 
very  polite  to  me,  and  whose  manners  I  very  nmch 
admired.  At  this  dinner,  besides  the  brave  and  honest 
(though  misguided)  host,  were  Mr  Canning,  Mr  Prere, 
Mr  George  Ellis,  and  some  others  whom  I  do  not  now 
recollect.     I  was  never  presumptuous  in  my  life,  and  I 

*  Fiftli  Letter  to  the  People  of  ILunpsliire,  Selections  from  Cob- 
bett's  Political  Works,  vol.  iii.  p.  262  ;  see  also  Second  Letter,  p.  224. 
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regarded  this  as  a  great  act  of  condescension  on  the 
part  of  Mr  Windham,  and  more  especially  on  the  part 
of  ]\Ir  Pitt,  of  whose  talents  and  integrity  I  had  then 
the  highest  possible  opinion.  .  .  .  AVhat  reception 
could  he  more  flattering  to  a  man  who  had  been 
a  private  soldier  but  a  few  years  before,  and  who, 
even  then,  had  not  more  than  six  or  seven  hundred 
pounds  in  the  world?  I  was  well  aware  that  Mr  Pitt 
never  admitted  newspaper-writers  to  such  honour."* 
Besides  writing  thus,  his  sons  say  that  he  used  to 
allude  in  conversation  to  his  meeting  with  Mr  Pitt  at 
the  dinner-party,  and  to  say  that  he  suggested  to  Mr 
I'itt  the  propriety  of  doing  something  for  an  officer  who 
had  rescued  some  important  despatches  from  the  sea. 
The  despatches  were  from  the  French  Minister  at 
Philadelphia,  and  were  sent  off  to  Prance  by  a  French 
ship,  which,  as  we  were  then  at  war  with  France, 
chanced  to  be  captured  by  an  English  ship  in  the 
Channel,  when  the  captain  of  the  French  ship  threw 
the  despatches  overboard ;  but  the  English  captain 
observing  the  packet  fall,  leaped  into  the  sea  and 
brought  it  up  entire.  The  papers  were  sent  to  the 
English  Government,  and  found  to  contain  traitorous 
communications  from  Pandolph,  the  American  Secre- 
tary of  State,  to  the  French  Minister  ;  and  the  English 
Government  sent  them  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  Pitt,  when  Cobbett  spoke  on  the  subject, 
turned  to  Windham,  and  inquired  whether  the  man 
had  not  received  some  reward. -f*     Cobbett's  sons  are 

*  Selections  from  Cobbett's  Political  Works,  vol.  v.  p.  80. 
t  Ibid.,  vol.  i.  p.  213,  214,  283  ;  and  Preface,  p.  viii. 
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surely  justified  in  considering  these  as  sufficient  testi- 
monies that  Pitt  was  not  too  haughty  to  meet  their 
father  at  Windham's  table.  Yet  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
biographer  to  remark  that  there  is  no  attestation  to  the 
fact  of  the  meeting  but  Cobbett's  own.  And  if  Wind- 
ham expected  that  Pitt  would  take  notice  of  Cobbett, 
and  solicit  his  support  as  a  writer,  he  was  evidently 
disappointed. 

He  also  relates  that  he  dined  with  Canning,  at  Can- 
ning's house  at  Putney,  and  that  Canning  paid  him 
many  compliments  for  his  exertions  in  the  cause  of 
England.*  He  states,  too,  that  he  dined  with  Mr 
Hammond,  then  Under-Secretary  of  State  for  the  For- 
eign Department,  in  company  with  Sir  William  Scott 
and  Lord  Hawkesbury,  afterwards  Lord  Liverpool. 
According  to  Cobbett's  own  account,  it  was  this  Mr 
Hammond  who  offered  him,  with  the  knowledge  of  the 
Government,  the  share  in  the  newspaper.  Two  papers, 
the  '  Sun,'  and  the  '  True  Briton,'  had  been  set  on  foot 
by  the  Treasury,  and  Cobbett  was  told  that  he  might 
have  the  proprietorship  of  one  of  them,  with  the 
presses  and  type,  worth  a  considerable  sum  of  money. 
But  Cobbett  gave  him,  though  not  without  great  reluc- 
tance (being  sensible,  as  he  says,  of  the  value  of  the 
tender),  the  following  answer :  "  I  am  very  much  obliged 
to  you,  and  to  the  gentlemen  of  whom  you  speak,  for 
this  offer ;  but,  though  I  am  very  poor,  my  greatest 
desire  is  to  render  the  greatest  possible  service  to  my 
country ;  and  I  am  convinced  that  by  keeping  myself 
wholly  free,  and  relying  upon  my  own  means,  I  shall 
be  able  to  give  the  Government  much  more  efficient 
*  Selections  from  Cobbett's  Political  Works,  vol.  iii.  p.  224. 
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support  than  if  any  species  of  dependence  could  be 
traced  to  nie;"  adding  that  he  did  not  wish  to  throw 
blame  on  those  who  were  thus  dependent,  and  that  he 
should  be  thankful  for  any  information  that  they  might 
be  pleased  to  give  him  i'or  his  own  use.  j\Ir  Hammond 
replied,  as  Cobbett  tells,  "Well,  I  must  say  that  I 
think  you  take  the  honourable  course,  and  I  sincerely 
wish  it  may  also  be  the  profitable  one."* 

Having  thus  refused  tlie  offer  of  a  share  in  the 
'  True  Briton,'  he  started  a  weekly  newspaper  called 
the  '  Porcupine.'  He  started  it,  he  tells  us,  at  the 
solicitation  of  Mr  Windham  and  Dr  Laurence,  who 
engaged  to  enable  him  to  set  it  on  foot,  "  for  I  had  not 
myself,"  he  says,  "  the  means."  They  assisted  him  on 
the  express  and  written  condition  that  he  should  not 
be  under  the  control  or  influence  of  any  person  or 
party. f  In  the  prospectus  of  this  paper  he  inveighs 
strongly  against  the  revolutionary  proceedings  of 
France,  and  the  democratical  institutions  of  America, 
"  and  expresses  his  surprise  that,  notwithstanding  the 
example  of  the  one,  and  the  more  dreadful  example  of 
the  other,  there  should  be  found  demagogues  in  England 
bawling  for  what  they  call  reform,  and  undermining 
the  foundation  of  the  throne  and  the  Church."  For 
royal  hereditary  government  he  professes  unbounded 
admiration,  and  congratulates  himself  on  being  again 
in  that  country  whose  sovereign  "  watched  over  Mm  in 
his  infancy."  As  to  the  Church,  it  may  astonish  some 
readers,  who  have  had  no  high  notions  of  his  orthodoxy, 
to  find  him  expressing  himself  thus:  "  Convinced  as  I 

*  Selections  from  Cobbett's  Political  Works,  vol.  v.  p.  SO,  81. 
t  Ibid.,  p.  82. 
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am  from  the  experience  of  America,  and  from  history 
in  general,  that  an  established  Church  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  the  existence  of  religion  and  morality — con- 
vinced, also,  that  the  Church  of  England,  while  she  is 
an  ornament,  an  hoiiour,  and  a  hlcssing  to  the  nation, 
is  the  principal  pillar  of  the  throne — I  trust  I  sliall  never 
be  base  enough  to  decline  a  combat  with  her  enemies, 
whether  they  approach  me  in  the  lank  locks  of  the  sec- 
tary, or  the  scald  crop  of  the  Jacobin." 

Cobbett  thus  began  his  political  career  in  England 
as  a  decided  partisan  of  the  Tories.  He  expressed 
hatred  and  contempt  of  France  and  all  that  was  French, 
and  gave  his  support  to  Mv  Pitt  in  the  hope  of  seeing 
France  crushed  in  the  war  which  Pitt  and  the  ruling 
party  were  then  promoting. 

He  gave  notice  that  his  paper  should  be  kept  pure 
from  the  foul  and  offensive  advertisements  of  quacks, 
though  he  was  told,  he  said,  that  he  should  lose  five 
hundred  a-year  by  the  exclusion,  as  well  as  incur  the 
hostility  of  the  vendors  of  death-dealing  nostrums.  In 
this  resolution  he  may  have  been  influenced  by  his 
recollection  of  what  he  had  suffered  from  the  quack 
Rush. 

The  '  Porcupine '  will  not  require  much  notice,  for 
it  was  not  long  before  Cobbett  took  a  dislike  to  it,  and 
discontinued  it.  We  may,  however,  fix  our  attention 
on  two  or  three  matters  that  appear  in  its  pages,  illus- 
trating still  farther  the  politics  of  its  proprietor  at  the 
time.  When  he  commenced  the  paper,  the  price  of 
provisions  was  extremely  high,  and  the  country  seemed 
on  the  verge  of  famine.  Most  of  the  public  prints 
attributed  this  state  of  things  to  the  war ;  but  Cobbett 
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took  another  view  of  the  matter,  and  argued  that  the 
war  was  no  cause  of  scarcity.  He  maintained  that  the 
war,  tln-oui;h  tlie  constant  drains  wliich  it  made  upon 
the  popuhition,  produced  a  contrary  effect ;  for  the 
country  was  thus  exhausted  of  its  young  males,  wlio 
wuuld  ])V()bal)ly  hav^e  married  and  increased  the  number 
of  consumers  of  provisions.  The  conviction  which  he 
professed  was,  that  the  scarcity  was  owing  to  the  state 
of  the  circulating  medium,  which  was  so  much  debased 
as  to  be  almost  valueless  in  foreign  countries  for  the 
purposes  of  commerce.  Yet  he  was  in  the  wrong,  as 
well  as  all  others  who  imputed  to  one  cause  that  which 
was  the  effect  of  many.  But  whatever  had  produced 
that  condition  of  things,  the  populace  became  discon- 
tented, and  laid  the  blame  of  their  sufferings,  as  is 
usual  with  them  in  such  cases,  on  the  Government. 
Mr  Alderman  Waithman,  a  somewhat  factious  oppo- 
nent of  the  measures  of  the  Ministry  and  the  influence 
of  the  Crown,  stirred  up  the  Common  Council  to  take 
into  their  consideration  the  condition  of  the  country, 
and  to  petition  the  King  to  assemble  Parliament,  in 
order  to  devise  measures  for  the  redress  of  grievances, 
and  for  preventing  the  commission  of  violent  excesses. 
To  this  the  King,  as  if  he  thought  the  request  presump- 
tuous, returned  a  very  curt  reply,  saying  that  he  was 
always  desirous  of  consulting  his  Parliament  in  any 
public  emergency,  and  that  he  had  already  given  direc- 
tions for  assembling  it.  AVhen  this  answer  was  re- 
ceived, Waithman  moved  a  resolution  to  the  effect  that 
those  who  had  advised  it  had  shown  disrespect  to  the 
Court  of  Common  Council,  and  disregard  of  the  people's 
distresses.     This  proposition  was  negatived,  and  Cob- 
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Lett,  in  the  pages  of  the  '  Porcupine,'  expresses  his 
extreme  delight  at  its  rejection,  and  his  abhorrence 
of  anything  approaching  to  dictation  to  the  monarch. 
"  Though,"  he  says,  "  ice  (that  is,  I  the  editor)  have  not 
the  lionour  of  being  Liverymen  of  the  city  of  London, 
we  have  the  much  greater  honour  of  being  Englishmen. 
Thougli  we  would  be  the  last  to  restrain  tlie  liberties 
of  tlie  city,  we  shall  certainly  be  the  very  first  to 
resist  its  encroachment  on  our  liberties  ;  and  every 
attempt  to  assume  a  dictatorship  in  the  affairs  of  the 
nation  we  shall  look  upon  as  such  an  encroachment. 
In  other  countries  we  have  seen  the  fatal  effects  of  the 
all-devouring  influence  of  great  cities  where  a  handful 
of  ambitious  and  worthless  demagogues  have  frequently 
succeeded  in  usurping,  little  by  little,  all  the  powers 
of  government." 

When  the  Livery  elected  Coombe  Lord  ]\Iayor,  Cob- 
bett,  taking  occasion  from  a  paragraph  in  an  American 
newspaper  on  the  election,  wrote  them  an  ironical 
letter  of  commendation,  conOTatulatinir  them  on  having 
gained  themselves  "  the  applauses  of  all  the  republi- 
cans, revolutionists,  rebels,  and  regicides  in  America." 
The  coarseness  of  his  language,  on  this  and  other  sub- 
jects, called  forth  remonstrances  from  some  of  his 
readers.  He  had  boasted  that  the  '  Porcupine,'  if  not 
seen  in  pothouses,  was  read  by  persons  of  property, 
rank,  and  respectability,  as  well  as  in  the  best  private 
families  ;  and  he  was  admonished  that,  if  he  wished  -to 
secure  the  approbation  of  such  readers,  he  must  remem- 
ber that  he  was  writing  for  an  English  public,  and  not 
for  the  illiterate  mob  of  America,  who  could  scarcely 
distinguish  junkets  from  garbage.     But  it  was  not,  as 
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Cobbett  professed  to  believe,  the  coarseness  of  the  style 
of  the  paper  that  caused  its  failure  ;  it  was,  he  said, 
the  independent  spirit  of  its  proprietor,  who  would 
not  take  money  for  the  insertion  of  paragraphs,  or 
throw  out  hints  against  a  person's  character  that  the 
person  might  purchase  his  silence.  It  was  by  such 
dirty  means,  he  declared,  that  the  daily  press,  for  the 
most  part,  was  supported,  and  that  the  owners  of  cer- 
tain papers  were  enabled  to  ride  in  chariots.* 

Having  discontinued  the  '  Porcupine,'  he  opened, 
early  in  1801,  a  bookseller's  shop  in  Pall  Mall,  in 
partnership  with  John  Morgan,  an  Englishman  whom 
he  had  known  in  Philadelphia.  The  shop  *bore  the 
sign  of  the  Crown,  P)ible,  and  Mitre,  indicative  of  the 
principles  which  the  partners  would  maintain.  "  In 
this  shop,"  say  his  sons,*|*  "  he  might  have  made  what 
fortune  he  pleased,  for  never  was  a  man  more  favour- 
ably circumstanced.  He  had  the  choicest  connection 
that  a  tradesman  could  wish  for,  and  as  much  of  it  as 
would  have  sated  the  appetite  of  the  most  thrifty  man." 
Ikit  to  attend  to  business  with  sufficient  diligence  to 
render  it  thoroughly  successful,  and  to  write  long  polit- 
ical articles  or  letters,  were  occupations  scarcely  to  be 
pursued  together.  Cobbett  was  too  much  inclined  to 
discuss  public  matters,  and  had  too  much  indulged  his 
inclination,  to  be  able  to  witlidraw  his  thoucrhts  lon<i: 
from  them.  In  February  1801  Pitt  resigned  his  post 
of  Prime  Minister,  on  the  refusal  of  the  King  to  consent 
to  what  was  called  Catholic  emancipation.  Cobbett 
immediately  addressed   several   letters   to  the  public 

*  Selections  from  Cobbett's  Political  "Works,  vol.  v.  p.  8L 
+  Ibid.,  vol.  i. ;  Preface,  p.  xiii. 
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animadverting  on  Pitt's  measure,  giving  ample  reasons 
for  his  difference  in  opinion  from  a  Minister  whose 
talents  he  had  long  admired,  and  "  whose  character 
and  conduct,"  he  said,  alluding  to  his  fortunes  in 
America,  "  he  had  voluntarily  defended  at  the  expense 
of  his  peace  and  property,  and  not  unfrequently  at  the 
hazard  of  his  life."  He  argued,  very  ably,  that  the 
Catholics  would  never  cease  to  desire  concessions  until 
there  was  nothing  left  for  them  to  ask  ;  and  that  those 
who  maintain  the  King  to  be  a  heretic,  doomed,  unless 
he  be  converted,  to  everlasting  flames,  could  not  be 
safely  or  decently  admitted  as  legislators  or  ministers. 
As  nothing  will  content  the  Catholics,  short  of  the 
universal  predominance  of  their  creed,  there  is  no  way 
of  keeping  them  harmless  but  that  of  excluding  them 
from  power.  "  Destitute  of  power,"  he  says,  "  they 
may  load  you  with  their  maledictions,  and  now  and 
then  pester  you  with  their  vulgar  clamours,  their  pot- 
house conspiracies  and  mobbish  revolts  ;  but,  once  open 
the  Legislature  to  them,  once  place  them  on  the  bench  of 
justice,  once  let  them  into  the  Cabinet,  and  make  their 
bosoms,  or  rather  the  bosoms  of  their  confessors,  the 
repository  of  the  secrets  of  State,  and  if  they  do  not 
work  their  disgrace  and  destruction,  you  will  have 
better  fortune  than  your  prudence  deserves."  *  The 
prediction  that  no  concessions  would  satisfy  the  Catho- 
lics we  are  doomed  to  see  daily  in  the  course  of  fulfil- 
ment. John  Wilkes,  who  was  no  bigot  to  any  form  of 
religion,  and  so  far  an  impartial  judge,  well  understood 
the  difference  which  policy  required  to  be  made  be- 
tween Eoman  Catholics  and  other  dissenters  from  the 
*  Huish's  Memoirs  of  CobLett,  vol.  i.  p.  350,  352. 
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Established  Church.  Speakin<^  of  King  William's  desire 
to  grant  complete  toleration  to  Protestant  dissenters  of 
every  denomination,  but  to  exclude  IJoman  Catholics 
from  that  privilege,  he  says  :  "  It  must  be  allowed  that 
the  Eomau  Catholics  are,  in  some  important  particu- 
lars, to  be  considered  in  a  different  light  from  all  other 
dissenters  ;  not  only  because  their  religion  is  intoler- 
ant, bloody,  and  idolatrous,  but  from  their  claims  with 
respect  to  the  controlling,  in  many  points,  the  civil  power 
of  the  magistrate."* 

In  these  letters  he  shows  much  more  knowledge  of 
theological  controversy  than  he  could  well  have  been 
expected  to  possess.  But  he  might  have  been  assisted 
.  to  some  of  his  learning  by  others.  He  sets  forth,  with 
much  accuracy,  the  different  opinions  that  have  been 
held  respecting  the  great  question  of  the  connection 
between  Church  and  State.  He  observes,  that  while 
the  Catholics  make  the  civil  subject  to  the  spiritual 
authority,  the  Puritans  declare  that  the  Church  and 
the  Commonwealth  are  naturally,  and  ought  to  be, 
totally  and  perpetually  separate.  He  touches  on  the 
judgment  of  Hooker,  which  allowed  ecclesiastical  rights 
to  civil  princes  ;  on  the  laxity  of  Hoadly,  which  would 
deprive  the  Church  of  secular  support;  and  on  the  strict- 
ness of  Sherlock,  which  would  make  it  the  first  duty 
of  the  magistrate  to  maintain  it.  He  also  gives  a  lucid 
summary  of  the  doctrine  of  Warburton's  'Alliance 
between  Church  and  State  ; '  and  concludes  by  affirm- 
ing that,  however  the  connection  of  the  two  be  main- 
tained, but  especially  if  the    Church   be   under  the 

*  Introduction  to  the  History  of  England ;  Almon's  Correspondence 
and  Memoir  of  Wilkes,  vol.  v.  p.  191. 
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control  of  the  State,  sucli  connection  must  promote  the 
mutual  benefit  and  prosperity  of  both.  But  "  if,"  he 
adds,  "  you  give  the  proposed  encouragement  to  the 
enemies  of  the  lleforraation,  if  you  throw  open  the 
Protestant  establishment  to  the  recurrence  of  the 
ancient  Popery,  you  at  once  let  the  Church  loose  from 
its  subjection,  by  authorising  the  subject  to  look  to  a 
paramount  head  of  the  Church  elsewhere." 

From  this  shop  proceeded  a  reprint  of  his  *  Life 
of  Tom  Paine,'  and  a  collection  of  the  'Works  of 
Peter  Porcupine,'  in  twelve  octavo  volumes.  The 
latter  was  published  by  subscription.  It  is  inscribed 
to  John  Peeves,  Esq.,  "Founder  of  the  Loyal  Asso- 
ciation against  Republicans  and  Levellers,"  in  a  dedi- 
cation dated  May  29,  1801,  commencing  thus  :  "  This, 
the  anniversary  of  that  happy  day  which  drove  rebel- 
lion, republicanism,  and  tyranny  from  England,  which 
restored  the  King  to  the  throne,  the  prelates  to  the 
Church,  the  nobles  to  their  titles,  the  people  to  their 
liberties,  and  which  brought  the  regicides  to  the  gibbet 
— this  auspicious  day  I  have  chosen  for  dedicating  to 
you  my  humble  labours  in  that  cause  of  which  you 
have  long  been  the  most  distinguished  and  most  suc- 
cessful champion."  In  the  preface  republicanism  is 
strongly  condemned  ;  Washington  is  stigmatised  as  a 
rebel ;  and  the  American  Pevolution  is  termed  a  rebel- 
lion against  the  most  just  of  sovereigns.  Among  the 
subscribers,  amounting  in  all  to  about  six  hundred, 
were  the  Prince  of  Wales,  the  Dukes  of  York,  Clar- 
ence, Kent,  and  Cumberland,  the  Pight  Honourable 
Henry  Addington,  George  Pose,  Nicholas  Vansittart, 
and  many  others  of  the  nobility  and  leading  characters 
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of  the  time.  Cobbett's  patrons  probably  expected 
something  different  in  character  from  the  bundles  of 
stuff  that  were  laid  before  them  ;  volumes  consisting 
of  little  else  but  dissertations  on  American  affairs,  and 
attacks  on  persons  in  America  with  whom  he  had 
rushed  into  disputes.  Cobbett  admits  that  he  feels  a 
diflidence  in  offering  such  writings  to  the  English  pub- 
lic, yet  hopes  that  the  subjects  of  which  they  treat  may 
give  them  something  of  interest.  He  allows  that  it 
will  "  require  a  considerable  stock  of  patience  "  to  go 
through  the  volumes,  but  asserts  that,  if  any  one  should 
have  such  patience,  he  will  not  only  be  guarded 
"  against  the  yawning  and  infernal  gulf  of  democracy," 
but  will  gain  "  more  information  respecting  the  man- 
ners, customs,  morals,  religion,  and  politics  of  America, 
than  from  all  the  histories  and  travels  that  have  ever 
yet  been  published."  *  I  have  inspected  the  volumes, 
and  agree  in  opinion  of  them  with  Mr  Huish,  who 
read  them  through,  and  who  says  that  on  all  the  sub- 
jects, with  the  exception  of  politics,  on  Avhich  Cobbett 
professes  to  give  such  ample  information,  the  reader 
may  rise  from  the  perusal  very  little  the  wiser,  -f- 

From  the  same  shop,  about  the  same  time,  issued  a 
series  of  letters  addressed  to  Lord  Hawkesbury,  after- 
wards Earl  of  Livei-pool,  and  three  others  addressed 
to  Mr  Addington,  afterwards  Lord  Sidmouth,  on  the 
peace  of  Amiens — that  peace  of  which  somebody,  whose 
words  Sheridan  borrowed  to  repeat  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  said  "  many  might  be  glad  but  none  could 
be  proud."  In  these  epistles  Cobbett  dwells  on  the 
losses  which  England  would  suffer,  in  territory  and  in 
•  Preface.         t  Huish's  Memoirs  of  Cobbett,  vol.  i.  p.  36'2,  365. 
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commerce,  by  the  terms  made  with  France.  We  need 
not  now  dwell  on  the  contents  of  these  letters,  which 
are  matter  of  the  past.  They  were  read  by  Muller,  the 
German  historian,  who  was  so  delighted  with  their 
clearness  and  force  of  style,  that  he  pronounced  them 
to  be  the  best  compositions  of  the  kind  since  the  days 
of  Demosthenes  and  Cicero.  "  Have  you  read,"  he 
asks,  in  a  letter  to  his  brother,  "William  Cobbett's 
'  Letters  to  Hawkesbury  and  Addington,'  the  most 
eloquent  writing  since  the  time  of  the  two  great  pro- 
fessors of  Philippic  oratory  ?  How  apprehensively  he 
demonstrates  what  is,  and  what  is  coming  ! "  * 

The  English  mob  were  so  delighted  with  the  peace, 
which  they  expected  would  immediately  cheapen  bread, 
and  which  was  incessantly  extolled  by  the  Ministerial 
press,  that  they  took  the  horses  out  of  the  carriage  con- 
taining the  two  Frenchmen,  Otto  and  Lauriston,  who 
had  been  sent  over  to  England  to  sign  the  prelimin- 
aries, and  dragged  it  from  Oxford  Street  to  Downing 
Street,  and  then  through  the  park  along  Pall  Mall. 
Such  honour  done  to  French  citizens,  who  had  come 
over  to  sign  a  bad  peace,  was  an  atrocity  in  the  eyes  of 
Cobbett.  A  general  illumination  was  to  follow ;  Cob- 
bett  resolved  to  take  no  part  in  it.  The  public  offices 
had  encouraged  it,  and  "  a  vile  degraded  rabble,  mis- 
called Britons,"  as  he  says,  were  to  enforce  it.  As  soon 
as  he  found  the  illumination  was  to  be  compulsory,  he 
resolved  not  to  submit  to  the  disgrace  of  lighting 
candles  on  such  an  occasion.  His  wife  had  been  con- 
fined the  evening  before,  but  he  was  still  determined. 

*  Works  of  Johannes  Von  Mliller,  part  iii.  p.  14  ;  Selections  from 
Cobbett's  Political  Works,  vpl.  i.  p.  212. 
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He  wrote  to  Lord  Pelliam,  the  Secretary  of  State,  in- 
forming liim  of  his  wife's  condition  and  his  own  reso- 
lution ;  and  his  lordship,  whose  condescension  Cobbett 
gratefully  acknowledged,  gave  Sir  liichard  Ford,  the 
Bow  Street  magistrate,  directions  to  protect  Cobbett's 
premises.  Mrs  Cobbett,  rather  than  allow  her  husband 
to  yield  to  the  mob,  desired  to  be  removed  to  the  house 
of  a  friend.  She  had  not  been  gone  long,  when,  about 
half-past  nine,  a  large  mob  assembled  before  his  house 
and  demanded  that  it  should  be  lighted  up.  He 
answered  them  with  scorn  and  defiance.  Mr  Graham, 
another  of  the  Bow  Street  magistrates,  was  in  attend- 
ance with  his  officers,  but  exerted  themselves  in  vain 
to  prevent  violence.  It  chanced  that  the  next  house 
was  under  repair,  and  a  large  number  of  bricks  were 
piled  in  front  of  it — an  ample  store  of  ammunition  for 
the  rabble.  This  they  used,  as  Cobbett  tells  us,  "  with 
more  or  less  fury,  for  about  an  hour  and  a  half,  during 
which  time  a  party  of  Horse  Guards  were  called  in  to 
the  aid  of  the  civil  power.  Great  part  of  the  windows 
were  broken;  the  sash-frames  of  the  ground -floor 
almost  entirely  demolished ;  the  panels  of  the  window- 
shutters  were  dashed  in;  the  window-frames  broken  in 
several  places  ;  the  door  nearly  forced  open  ;  and  much 
other  damage  done  to  several  parts  of  the  house."  He 
was  astonished  that  the  mob  assumed  so  much  of  Eng- 
lish liberty,  and  allowed  him  so  little.  But  he  refused 
the  warlike  offers  of  the  men  in  his  employ,  who  would 
have  repelled  force  by  force,  and  resolved  to  be  content 
with  such  protection  or  redress  as  the  law  afforded 
him.  Six  of  the  ringleaders  of  the  mob,  or,  as  he  him- 
self calls  them,  "  six  of  the  villains,"  were  apprehended, 
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three  of  whom  were  clerks  in  Government  offices.  One 
of  them  was  Charles  Beloe,  son  of  the  Eev.  William 
Beloe,  who  was  collared  by  Mr  Windham  with  a  brick- 
bat in  his  hand ;  and  another,  John  Harwood,  an 
amanuensis  to  Beloe  the  father.  These  two,  with 
another  named  Wagstaff,  were  convicted  of  rioting  at 
the  quarter  sessions,  and  sentenced  to  fines — Beloe  and 
Harwood  of  £30  each,  and  the  other  £10 — and  bound 
to  keep  the  peace  for  two  years.  When  the  jury,  on 
giving  a  verdict  of  guilty,  recommended  tlie  prisoners 
to  mercy,  Mr  Silvester,  their  counsel,  asked  Cobbett  if 
he  would  join  in  the  recommendation.  "  Certainly  not, 
sir,"  replied  Cobbett,  bluntly ;  "  I  came  here  to  ask  for 
justice,  and  not  for  mercy."  *  Cobbett,  however,  writ- 
ing afterwards  on  the  subject  in  his  Eegister,  assumes 
merit  to  himself  for  having  "rescinded  the  capital 
charge,"  and  says  that  the  counsel  for  the  prisoners, 
whom  he  calls  Mr  Mackintosh,  publicly  acknowledged 
his  clemency.  •[• 

*  Huish's  Memoirs  of  Cobbett,  vol.  i.  p.  428. 

t  Eegi.ster,  vol.   ii.  p.   451  ;    Selections  from    Cobbett's    Political 
Works,  vol.  i.  p.  254. 
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CHAPTER    VII. 

Cobbett  incurs  the  hostility  of  the  London  press — His  retorts  on  the 
'  Morning  Chronicle,'  the  'Times,'  and  other  papers— Remarks  on  the 
misrei)resentations  of  the  'Observer'  as  to  emigrants  to  America — 
Cobbett  continues  to  support  Pitt— Discontinues  the  '  Porcupine,'  and 
commences  the  'Weekly  Political  Register' — Cobbett's  animadversions 
on  the  conduct  of  the  English  Ministry  in  regard  to  Buonaparte — Cob- 
bett is  not  prosecuted  ;  Peltier  is— Cobbett's  '  Important  Considera- 
tions'—Publislies  the  letters  of  "Juverna"  in  the  Register,  and  is 
brought  to  trial  for  a  libel  on  the  Irish  Government— Result  of  the 
trial — Action  brought  against  Cobbett  by  Plunkett,  and  its  success — 
Effect  of  these  trials  on  Cobbett — His  subsequent  observations  on  them. 

It  will  hardly  seem  surprising  that  a  man  so  bold  and 
obstinate  in  manifesting  his  dislike  of  the  peace,  and 
in  disseminating  aristocratical  principles,  should  incur 
the  hostility  of  the  numerous  periodical  publications 
in  which  opposite  notions  were  maintained.  He  was 
censured,  not  only  by  his  enemies,  but  by  many  of 
his  friends,  for  having  refused  to  illuminate  his  house, 
even  had  it  been  only  for  the  peace  of  the  metropo- 
lis, in  other  parts  of  which  much  damage  was  done, 
through  the  mob  having  been  incited  to  a  commence- 
ment of  mischief  by  one  man's  obstinacy.  But  there 
were  various  other  matters  on  which  his  rivals  in 
journalism  took  occasion  to  annoy  him.  Nor  was  he 
less  ready  to  retort  than  they  were  to  assail.  He  was 
proceeding  to  reprint  his  '  Trial  of  Eepublicanism,'  and 
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sent  the  advertisement  of  the  book  to  the  '  Morning 
Chronicle/  with  tlie  customary  fee  for  its  insertion,  but 
Perry  refused  to  receive  it.  Cobbett  animadverted  on 
his  refusal  thus  :  "  The  conduct  of  this  paltry  printer 
I  should  have  treated  with  silent  contempt,  were  it  not 
a  clear  indication  of  the  spirit  and  partialities  of  those 
by  whom  his  publication  is  supported.  These  men 
are  wont  on  all  occasions  to  dwell  with  rapture  on 
that  inestimable  blessing  the  liberty/  of  the  press,  but  if 
you  attempt  to  make  use  of  that  press  for  the  purpose 
of  counteracting  the  effects  of  their  falsehood  and  mis- 
representations, they  instantly  have  recourse  to  what 
they  regard  as  the  most  effectual  means  of  vengeance 
or  of  suppression.  ...  Of  loyalty  they  are  ever  full 
of  profession  ;  but  if  you  inculcate  love  and  veneration 
for  the  king,  and  a  cheerful  obedience  to  his  com- 
mands ;  if  you  endeavour  to  show^  the  superior  excel- 
lence of  monarchical  government,  to  expose  the  vices 
of  republicanism,  or  to  excite  horror  at  the  crime  of 
rebellion,  then  you  perceive  that  all  their  loyal  profes- 
sions are  but  mere  palliation  of  their  disloyalty,  ex- 
torted from  them  by  the  known,  and  as  yet  unper- 
verted,  sense  and  disposition  of  the  people  at  large." 
But  he  declares  that  he  shall  never  want  the  will  to 
proceed  in  opposition  to  these  writers ;  that  no  re- 
proach or  persecution  shall  dishearten  him ;  and  that 
he  trusts  his  industry  and  economy  will  secure  him 
the  means  of  pursuing  his  object. 

He  soon  directed  his  assaults  or  reprisals  against 
other  papers  besides  the  '  Morning  Chronicle.'  Again 
inspired  by  Swift,  he  wrote  the  address  of  '  An  Author 
to   Prince   Posterity,'  giving    a   sarcastic   account   of 
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various  newspapers  of  the  day.  He  desires  to  inform 
liis  liigluiess  of  the  state  of  hebdomadal  or  ephemeral 
literature.  Pie  wonders  where  the  writers  of  these 
papers  obtained  that  genius  and  Christian  inspiration 
which  they  so  liberally  exhibit.  Yet  he  supposes  that 
there  must  bo  many  of  which  his  highness  has  not 
heard  even  the  titles.  "  I  am  sure,"  he  says,  "  your 
highness  never  saw  the  '  World,'  though  it  has  long 
been  at  an  end.  The  glances  of  the  '  Argus '  never 
encountered  yours.  The  '  Public  Advertiser,'  I  think, 
married  the  '  Gazetteer ' ;  but  both  were  in  a  decline 
at  the  time  of  their  union,  and  consequently  their  off- 
spring was  weak  and  decrepit,  and  the  whole  progeny 
have  since  departed  this  life.  The  '  Oracle,'  I  can  assure 
you,  sublime  sir,  still  continues  to  favour  us  with  predic- 
tions and  responses,  in  language  clear  and  perspicuous 
as  that  of  the  Pythia,  which,  by  the  by,  not  one  in  a 
thousand  could  understand.  .  .  .  The  '  Herald,' 
hatched  by  the  same  hen  as  the  '  ]\rorning  Post,'  crows 
sometimes  in  imitation  of  the  Gallic  cock,  and  some- 
times brays  in  imitation  of  a  British  beast,  his  opposite 
neighbour.  The  '  Public  Ledger,'  a  production  which 
first  attracted  notice  in  the  form  of  a  nymph,  whose 
bosom,  being  '  open  to  all  parties,'  was  '  intiuenced  by 
none,'  caused  her  to  be  charged  with  false  delicacy. 
.  .  Of  the  '  Telegraph  '  I  .  .  .  shall  con- 
tent myself  with  observing  that  I  have  always  been 
taught  to  believe  that  a  telegraph  was  constructed  for 
the  purpose  of  rapidly  communicating  intelligence 
to  the  most  distant  quarters  of  the  empire;  the 
'  Telegraph,'  however,  of  which  I  am  speaking,  so 
far   from   possessing    the   property   of   a   rapid   com- 
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munication  of  information,  scarcely  promulgates  any 
wliicli  has  not  been  known  to  the  public  for  many  days 
previously." 

Thus  he  sneers  at  the  inferior  papers ;  but  the 
'  Times,'  also,  to  which  he  afterwards  manifested  such 
virulent  hostility,  is  not  suffered,  even  at  this  period  of 
his  career,  to  escape  his  lash.  He  introduces  it  to  the 
notice  of  Prince  Posterity  as  follows :  "  We  have,  T 
assure  your  highness  on  the  word  of  an  author — and 
his  word  ought  to  be  taken  on  almost  every  subject — 
another  paper,  called  the  '  Times,'  which  from  the  first 
line  to  the  last  pretends  to  be  a  compares  of  informa- 
mation  (authentic  as  the  works  of  Diodorus  Siculus, 
in  which  no  one  Avill  look  for  authenticity  at  all),  wit, 
humour,  and  education,  the  first  borrowed,  the  second 
second-hand,  and  the  third  very  much  on  a  par  with  that 
of  a  schoolboy  who  has  just  learned  to  stammer  out 
Propria  qvce  marihus.  Therefore,  if  any  one  should 
whisper  to  you  that  the  Times  are  bad,  or  ask,  '  Did 
you  ever  see  such  stuff  as  the  Times  abound  with  ? '  I 
would  wish  to  apprise  you,  sir,  that  he  must  mean  the 
age  in  general,  and  not  the  paper  whose  exalted  merit 
I  am  celebrating." 

He  concludes  with  the  payment  of  a  few  more 
peculiar  respects  to  the  '  Morning  Chronicle '  and  its 
editor.  "We  have  also,  may  it  please  your  sublime 
highness,  a  newspaper  under  the  title  of  the  '  Morning 
Chronicle,'  which  has  been  termed,  from  its  intrepidity, 
a  political  lion  ;  but  I  like  not  the  appellation  : 

'  A  lion  will  not  hurt  the  true  j)rince.' 

The  royal  beast  has  himself  an  attachment  to  royalty. 
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The  greatest  enemies  of  this  celebrated  and  truly  excel- 
lent production  cannot  accuse  its  conductors  of  any 
such  attachment.  The  constellation  of  elegant  authors, 
whose  rays,  through  the  medium  of  their  paper,  with  a 
pure  though  lambent  light,  illuminate  the  whole  of  the 
Jacobin  world,  .  .  .  still  continue  their  laudable 
exertions  under  the  direction  of  the  learned  editor, 
whom  I  have  seen.  Yes,  your  sublime  highness,  I  have 
seen  the  editor  of  the  '  Morning  Chronicle,'  a  happi- 
ness whicli  your  highness  will  never  enjoy  so  long  as 
you  continue  to  reside  above,  for  he  has  always  shown 
a  particular  predilection  for  sinking,  and  to  what  place 
he  may  sink  at  last  is  a  problem  very  easy  to  be 
solved.  But  in  the  mean  time,  I  repeat  it,  your  sub- 
lime highness,  I  have  enjoyed  the  supreme  happiness 
of  seeing  the  editor  of  the  '  Morning  Chronicle.'  Where  ? 
you  may  ask.  In  a  bookseller's  shop,  surrounded  by  a 
committee  of  gaping  politicians,  some  of  the  greatest 
wits  of  the  age,  though  not  quite  so  wise  as  himself, 
for  I  think,  and  he  thinks  too,  that  he  possesses  twice 
the  genius  of  Shakespeare.  I  have  seen  him,  like  Cato, 
giving  laws  to  his  little  senate.  I  have  frequently 
read  his  paper.  ...  I  have  sincerely  joined  with 
him  in  lamentation  at  any  occasional  ill-success  on  the 
part  of  the  kingdom  and  its  allies,  and  have  with  equal 
zeal,  fervour,  and  animation,  exulted  on  the  depression 
of  our  enemies.  I  have  turned  to  that  part  of  it  which 
is  dedicated  to  wit  and  humour,  and  have  chuckled 
when,  under  the  signature  of  Caspar  Hargrave  and 
other  appellations,  he  has  endeavoured  to  hold  up  some 
of  the  most  respectable  characters  of  the  age  to  ridicule, 
and  have  been  vexed  that  the  arrows,  which  he  had 
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taken  so  miich  pains  to  poise  with  lead,  had  fallen 
short  of  the  mark.  I  liave  seen,  sir,  in  a  late  '  Morn- 
ing Chronicle,'  the  columns but  for  fear  the  authors 

of  that  valuable  production  should  reply  to  me  in  the 
way  that  the  celebi-ated  Lord  Rochester  did  to  a  man 
that  had  seen  many  things,  I  shall,  at  least  until  I  see 
how  this  eulogium  is  received,  postpone  the  commu- 
nication of  my  further  discoveries,  and  conclude  with 
repeating  to  you  that  I  am,  sir,  with  deference  and 
respect,"  &c. 

The  '  Observer '  is  not  mentioned  in  the  foregoing 
enumeration  of  papers  ;  but  Cobbett  did  not  spare  it 
more  than  the  others.  He  took  occasion,  from  one  of 
its  articles  giving  a  flattering  picture  of  the  condition 
of  English  emigrants  to  America,  to  expose,  as  he 
says,  the  misrepresentations  of  "that  vehicle  of  false- 
hood and  malice,"  which  desired  to  alienate  the  affec- 
tions of  Englishmen  from  their  native  country.  He 
gives,  from  his  own  knowledge,  a  humorous  description 
of  the  real  situation  of  several  emigrants  whom  the 
'  Observer '  had  asserted  to  be  in  the  midst  of  wealth  and 
luxury.  A  Mr  Humphries  of  Birmingham,  for  instance, 
was  stated  to  be  in  possession  of  a  beautiful  seat  on 
the  Susquehanna  ;  but  Cobbett  says,  "  Concerning  Mr 
Humpliries'  beautiful  seat  I  have  never  heard  a  word ; 
and  beautiful  seats  are  so  very  rare  in  that  republi- 
can country,  that  I  am  fully  persuaded  I  should  have 
heard  of  it  had  it  been  in  existence.  Mr  Humphries, 
however,  I  know.  In  the  winter  of  1798-99  I  let  him 
have  some  partridges  to  turn  out  in  his  farm,  which, 
from  that  circumstance,  I  am  sure  was  near  Phila- 
delphia, but  it  had  not  acquired  celebrity  enough  for 
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me  to  liave  heard  of  it  or  its  owner,  who  was  till  that 
time  a  stranger  to  me.  I  remember  I  lent  him  some 
buckwheat  for  his  partridges.  ...  He  was  a  very 
good  man  at  borrowing,  but  as  to  repayment,  it  was  a 
word  of  which  he  knew  not  the  meaning,  or,  if  he  did, 
he  brought  it  not  with  him  to  America. 

"  Mr  Eyland  of  Birmingham,  and  Messrs  Eddowes 
and  Cooper  from  Chester,  are  also  located  in  the  same 
district  as  the  foregoing  gentleman.  Of  the  two  for- 
mer I  know  no  more  than  that  they  added  two  to  the 
number  of  fools  already  settled  in  that  part  of  the 
country.  Cooper  was  originally  a  lawyer ;  he  attempted 
to  follow  that  profession  at  Sunbury,  but  failed  for 
want  of  fools  to  trust  him  with  their  causes." 

Of  Mr  Conger,  once  member  of  Parliament  for  Bristol, 
but  afterwards  among  the  number  of  emigrants,  "Little," 
says  Cobbett,  "  when  I  saw  poor  Conger  at  New  York 
— little  did  I  imagine  that  he  had  ever  been  a  member 
of  the  British  Parliament.  Yet  I  know  not  why  I 
should  be  astonished  at  it.  Mr  Sheridan  is  a  member 
of  that  hodi/,'  and  so  luas  Home  Tooke." 

Some  others  of  the  American  settlers  he  notices  in 
a  similar  strain,  and  then  fixes  on  two  of  somewhat 
greater  notoriety. 

"  Archibald  Hamilton  Eowan,  who,"  the  '  Observer' 
says,  "  lived  in  splendour  at  a  country  seat  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Philadelphia,  never  lived  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  that  city  in  his  life.  He  purchased 
a  miserable  cotton-manufactory  near  Wilmington,  in 
the  State  of  Delaware,  which,  being  first  insured,  was 
accidentaUi/  burnt  to  the  ground,  as  it  had  been  once 
before.     It  did  not  repeat  its  phoenix-like  operation. 
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and  Rowan  took  to  brewing  spruce-Leer,  a  trade  which 
is  generally  carried  on  by  the  free  negroes.  Having 
received  remittances  from  his  wife,  he  quitted  his 
brewing  business  and  lived  a  little  more  at  his  ease, 
but  as  to  country  seat  or  town  seat,  he  has  none, 
"VVliile  he  was  a  brewer,  I  myself  heard  several  persons 
say  that  they  saw  him  wheeling  a  barrow  in  Wilming- 
ton, and  heard  them  regret  that  he  was  not  chained  to 
it  for  life. 

"James  Napper  Tandy,"  says  the  'Observer,'  "is 
also  settled  at  Philadelphia.  That  he  re-emigrated  is 
well  known.  While  he  was  there  he  was  so  detested 
that  no  man  of  fair  reputation  would  suffer  him  to 
enter  his  house.  He  took  a  small  tenement  out  on  the 
commons,  but  as  soon  as  the  owner  knew  the  character 
of  his  tenant,  he  gave  him  notice  to  quit.  To  the  great 
honour  of  the  natives  of  America,  they  have  uniformly 
expressed,  and  made  appear,  the  sincerity  of  their 
abhorrence  of  the  emigrated  traitors." 

Of  all  writers  in  the  daily  and  weekly  journals  he 
used  to  express  at  times  such  contempt  as  to  wish  that 
he  could  have  them  drawn  up  in  Hyde  Park  for  re- 
view, in  order  that  the  nation  might  see  what  a  mean, 
rascally,  shabby,  despicable  set  they  were  who  pre- 
sumed to  take  upon  themselves  to  direct  public  opinion. 

Pitt  he  continued  to  support,  and  to  defend  him 
against  the  attacks  of  adversaries.  A  French  journal- 
ist, in  ignorance  or  malice,  had  asserted  that  Pitt  was 
in  possession  of  places  worth  £10,000  a-year.  Cobbett 
published  a  contradiction  of  the  falsehood,  and  a  eulogy 
of  Pitt,  which,  according  to  the  declaration  of  Mr 
Windham,  deserved  to  be  read  and  circulated  wherever 
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the  names  of  Pitt  and  England  were  known.  lie  told 
the  Frenchman  that  Pitt's  only  place  was  that  of 
Warden  of  the  Cinque  Ports,  the  profit  of  which  was 
a  very  inadequate  compensation  for  the  time  and 
labour  that  he  had  devoted  to  the  service  of  his 
country.  His  means  of  procuring  even  the  necessary 
conveniences  of  life  were  greatly  abridged  by  the  pay- 
ment of  interest  on  the  debts  which  he  had  contracted 
during  his  administration,  when  public  business  had 
prevented  him  from  attending  to  his  own  private  affairs. 
He  then  drew  an  elaborate  contrast  between  the  lives 
and  actions  of  Pitt  and  Fox,  setting  Pitt's  youthful 
study  against  Fox's  gambling,  Pitt's  untarnished  polit- 
ical career  against  Fox's  disregard  for  all  motives  but 
those  of  party,  and  various  particular  merits  of  the  one 
against  various  particular  demerits  of  the  other.  But 
while  he  was  yet  eulogising  Pitt,  he  seems  to  have 
been  gradually  contracting  a  dislike  for  Pitt's  demeanour 
towards  him.  If  Pitt,  as  Cobbett  relates,  had  con- 
descended to  meet  him  at  Windham's,  he  showed  no 
disposition  to  any  further  condescension.  He  could  not 
but  be  aware  of  the  support  which  Cobbett  afforded 
him,  but  he  appears  to  have  regarded  Cobbett  as  of 
such  a  station  and  origin  as  to  preclude  all  personal 
connection  between  them.  Pitt  was  haughty  and  un- 
bending, not  to  Cobbett  only,  but  to  all  with  whom  he 
had  any  concern.  But  Cobbett  had  pride  as  well  as 
Pitt,  and  at  length  began  to  resent  Pitt's  haughtiness 
as  if  it  were  specially  turned  on  himself.  We  shall 
see  Cobbett's  own  bearing  towards  Pitt  and  others 
in  authority  as  we  proceed. 

It  was  in  November  1801  that  he  parted  with  his 
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property  in  the  'Porcupine,'  wliicli  was  incorporated 
with  the  '  True  Briton,'  the  Ministerial  paper  in  which 
Windham  had  offered  him  a  share ;  and  on  the  16th  of 
January  1802,  he  commenced  his  '  Weekly  Political 
Register,'  which  was  to  spread  his  name  more  widely 
than  it  had  yet  gone,  and  which  he  continued  without 
interruption  till  his  death  in  1835.  He  introduced  his 
Eegister  to  the  puhlic  with  the  following  observations  : 
"  I  presume  that  most  of  the  gentlemen  into  whose 
hands  this  will  fall  are  already  informed  that  I  was 
some  months  ago  the  proprietor  and  conductor  of  the 
'  Porcupine,'  a  daily  paper  which  I  established  in  1800, 
and  which,  after  passing  into  other  hands,  has  been 
joined  with  the  paper  called  the  '  True  Briton.'  The 
remonstrances  which,  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  I 
have  received,  since  the  tone  and  sentiments  of  the 
'  Porcupine '  began  to  change,  and  more  particularly 
since  its  junction  with  the  '  True  Briton,'  point  out 
to  me  the  necessity  of  explaining  on  this  occasion 
the  circumstances  attending  a  transfer  in  which  my 
character  as  a  public  writer  appears  to  be  somewhat 
concerned. 

"  I  came  to  England  with  the  intention  of  confining 
myself  to  the  business  of  bookselling,  having  already 
undergone  a  three  years'  slavery  as  conductor  of  a  daily 
newspaper.  But  those  tradesmen  with  whom  I  con- 
sulted on  my  arrival  strongly  recommended  me  to  begin 
a  daily  paper  here,  where  talents  were  to  be  found  in 
such  abundance,  and  on  such  moderate  terms,  tliat  I 
should  find  myself  totally  relieved  from  the  weight 
with  wliich  a  similar  establishment  pressed  me  in 
America."     He  then  proceeds  to  show  how  much  he 
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was  flisappoiiiled  in  his  expectations,  for  he  found  the 
labour  of  conducting  a  daily  paper  in  London,  from  the 
number  of  matters  requiring  attention  to  keep  him  on 
a  par  with  his  rivals,  infinitely  greater  than  that  of  a 
like  inidertaking  on  the  other  side  of  the  water.     To 
devote  his  whole  time  to  it  was  impossible,  unless  he 
broke  his  engagements  with  his  partner,  and  he  was 
therefore  obliged  to  relinquish  it.     But  having  been 
solicited,  he  says,  by  his  friends,  to  resume  in  some 
way  those  labours,  of  which  they  had  greatly  overrated 
the  importance,  he  had  determined  on  attempting  a 
weekly  paper,   which,   he  was   persuaded,   would   be 
much  better  adapted  than  a  daily  one  to  promote  the 
objects  which  he  had  in  view.    He  hoped,  by  its  means, 
"  to  contribute  in  some  degree  to  the  preserving  of  those 
ancient  and  holy   institutions,  those   unsophisticated 
morals  and  natural  manners,  that  well-tempered  love 
of  regulated  liberty,  and  that  just  sense  of  public  hon- 
our, on  the  preservation  of  which  our  national  happi- 
ness and  independence  so  essentially  depend."     A  hint 
of  some  change  arising,  greater  or  less,  in  the  politics 
of  the  writer  is  given  in  one  of  his  letters  to  Addino- 
ton  ;  "  I  have  no  intention  to  range  myself  in  a  syste- 
matic opposition  to  his  Majesty's  J\linisters,  or  to  their 
measures.     Such  an  opposition  I  disclaim.     The  first 
object  which  I  have  invariably  had  in  view  is  to  con- 
tribute my  mite  towards  the  support  of  the  authority 
of  that  sovereign  whom  God  has  commanded  me  to 
honour  and  obey;  and,  as  the  means  most  likely  to 
effect  this  object,  I  have  generally  endeavoured  to  sup- 
port the  measures  of  those  who  have  been  appointed 
to  exercise  that  authority.     If,  tlu^refore,  I  do  now,  or 
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shall  in  future,  openly  disapprove  of  so?7ic  of  the  mea- 
sures of  his  Majesty's  present  servants,  religiously 
abstaining  from  every  act  and  word  tending  to  weaken 
the  Government,  and  exerting  all  my  feeble  efforts  to 
defend  it  against  its  enemies,  foreign  and  domestic,  I 
trust  that  you  yourself,  if  I  should  happen  at  all  to 
attract  your  notice,  will  have  the  justice  to  acquit  me 
of  inconsistency  of  conduct." 

He  commenced  the  publication  of  the  Kegister  by 
giving  the  first  number  away  ;  that  is,  sending  it  gratis 
to  the  chief  political  characters  of  the  time,  and  to 
coffee-houses,  club-rooms,  and  other  places  of  public 
resort.  The  price  afterwards  fixed  on  it  was  tenpence, 
at  which  it  was  maintained  for  a  considerable  time. 
In  February  of  the  same  year  he  also  started  a  monthly 
paper  in  the  French  language,  entitled 'Le  Mercure 
Anglois  de  Cobbett,'  '  Cobbett's  English  Mercury,'  for 
circulation  on  the  Continent. 

We  shall  notice,  as  we  proceed,  a  few  of  the  more 
prominent  articles  that  appeared  in  the  eighty-eight 
large  volumes  of  the  Ilegister — such  at  least  as  may 
serve  to  throw  light  on  Cobbett's  varying  political 
opinions,  or  as  have  any  bearing  on  his  life  and  for- 
tunes. Those  who  wish  to  gain  a  notion  of  its  miscel- 
laneous matter,  without  the  labour  of  turning  over  the 
whole,  may  effect  their  purpose  by  consulting  the 
Selections  from  it  published  by  Cobbett's  two  sons, 
Messrs  John  and  James  Cobbett,  in  six  large  octavo 
volumes.  But  many  even  of  these  touch  on  topics 
only  ephemeral,  and  though  they  were  perused  with 
keen  interest  by  many  readers  of  that  day,  present  but 
few  points  of  attraction  to  their  posterity,  unless  they 
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chance  to  bear  on  facts  or  particulars  on  which  those 
who  inspect  them  wish  to  be  informed.  The  articles 
directed  against  Buonaparte,  to  whom  Cobbett  bore 
no  goodwill,  will  always  command  some  attention. 
One  of  these  appeared  in  August  1802,  in  which  he 
bitterly  reproaches  the  English  Ministers  for  softening 
the  tone  of  certain  remarks  which  they  were  publish- 
ing on  Buonaparte  in  the  '  True  Briton '  and  the  '  Sun,' 
in  consequence  of  an  article  that  had  appeared  in  the 
'  Moniteur,'  threatening  the  English  Government  with 
the  First  Consul's  displeasure  if  such  animadversions 
were  continued.  Formerly,  he  said,  high  qualities  were 
necessary  to  constitute  a  politician,  but  now  no  other 
capacity  was  requisite  than  that  of  learning  the  luill  of 
Buonaparte.  Touching  on  the  state  of  things  in  France, 
he  pronounces  the  condition  of  the  people  under  Louis 
XVI.  to  have  been  much  better  than  their  condition 
under  Buonaparte,  and  decidedly  prefers  "  the  wooden 
shoes  of  1789"  to  "the  fetters  of  1802."  Inconse- 
quence of  such  remarks,  and  others  more  disrespectful 
to  the  First  Consul,  the  French  Minister,  M.  Otto,  was 
expressly  directed  by  Buonaparte  to  request  of  the 
English  Government  that  a  criminal  prosecution  should 
be  instituted  against  Cobbett  for  his  satires  on  the 
French  ruler.  But  it  does  not  appear  that  any  pro- 
ceedings were  ever  commenced  against  him.  The 
Ministry  contented  themselves  with  falling  on  Peltier, 
and  ordering  the  Attorney-General  to  prosecute  him 
for  his  libels  in  the  '  Ambigu  ; '  but  he,  though  found 
guilty,  in  spite  of  Sir  James  Mackintosh's  defence  of 
him,  was  nevertheless  left  quite  unharmed,  having 
never  been  called  up  to  receive  judgment.     The  pro- 
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sedition  was  intended  to  conciliate  Buonaparte,  but 
was  not  followed  by  any  such  effect.  On  the  contrary, 
as  Cobbett  remarks,  it  only  furnished  the  '  Moniteur ' 
with  an  occasion  for  sneering  and  sliowing  ill-nature, 
for  it  noticed  the  occurrence  thus  :  "  A  person  of  the 
name  of  Peltier  has  been  found  guilty,  before  a  court 
of  justice  at  London,  of  printing  and  publishing  some 
wretched  libels  against  the  First  Consul.  It  is  not 
easy  to  imagine  why  the  English  Ministry  should  affect 
to  make  this  a  matter  of  so  much  Mat.  .  .  .  The 
First  Consul  was  even  ignorant  of  Peltier's  libels  till 
they  came  to  his  knowledge  in  the  public  accounts  of 
this  trial." 

In  May  1803,  when,  the  peace  of  Amiens  being 
broken,  war  was  again  declared  against  France,  and 
Buonaparte  was  threatening  to  invade  England,  Cob- 
bett wrote  a  paper  entitled  '  Important  Considerations 
for  the  People  of  this  Kingdom,'  which,  through  Mr 
John  Pteeves  and  Mr  Yorke,  he  offered  to  the  Govern- 
ment, who  thought  so  highly  of  it  that  they  caused 
several  copies  of  it,  at  the  expense  of  many  thousand 
pounds,  to  be  sent  to  every  parish  in  the  kingdom,  to 
be  read  from  the  pulpits  by  the  clergy,  and  to  be  cir- 
culated among  tlie  people.  It  was  written  with  great 
force,  but  in  a  style  rather  more  high-flown  than  that 
in  which  Cobbett  generally  expressed  himself,  and  attri- 
buted the  rupture  of  the  peace  to  the  faithlessness,  am- 
bition, and  rapacity  of  Buonaparte.  The  authorship  of 
it  was  kept  secret  by  the  Ministry  ;  and  Cobbett,  though 
he  printed  it  in  his  Eegister  in  July  1803,  gave  no 
intimation  of  its  real  parentage  till  1809,  when,  being 
at  variance  with  the  Government  on  the  questions  of 
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Finance  and  Eeform,  and  being  annoyed  by  the  Minis- 
terial publications,  lie  let  his  readers  know  that  he  had 
the  merit  of  writing  it.  At  the  time  of  its  ajopearance 
it  was  attributed  to  Lord  Hawkesbury,  Dr  Horsley, 
and  other  eminent  men  ;  and  John  IJecves,  from  some 
report  that  had  reached  the  ears  of  Queen  Charlotte, 
was  thanked  by  her  Majesty  at  a  drawing-room  as 
being  the  author  of  so  seasonable  and  serviceable  a 
production,  and-  seems  not  to  have  excused  himself 
from  the  honour.  Cobbett,  after  he  was  known  to  be 
tlie  author,  was  offered  pecuniary  remuneration,  which 
must  have  been  something  handsome,  but  declined  to 
accept  it.* 

But  in  the  same  year,  1803,  the  eyes  of  the  Govern- 
ment were  directed  on  him  with  hostile  glances.  The 
cause  of  their  displeasure  was  as  follows  :  The  Admin- 
istration of  Ireland,  at  the  head  of  which  Mr  Adding- 
ton  had  placed  Lord  Hardwicko,  was  but  weak,  and 
had  become  unpopular ;  Emmett's  conspirac}'-,  perhaps 
the  result  of  its  inefficiency,  had,  though  ridiculous  as 
an  attempt  to  overthrow  it,  caused  much  damage  and 
disorder  in  Dublin  and  the  neighbourhood  ;  and,  in  the 
general  excitement,  there  were  numbers  of  discontented 
spirits,  both  in  Ireland  and  England,  ready  to  assail 
any  authorities  to  whom  blame  for  such  a  state  of 
things  could  be  attributed.  In  Cobbett's  Eegister, 
in  the  months  of  November  and  December,  appeared 
certain  letters  signed  "  Juverna,"  containing  severe 
reflections  on  the  Earl  of  Hardwicke,  the  Lord-Lieu- 
tenant of  Ireland ;  on  Lord  Eedesdale,  the  Irish  Lord 
Chancellor;  on  Mr  Justice  Osborn,  one  of  the  Irish 
*  Selections  from  Cobbett's  Political  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  303, 
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judges  ;  and  on  Mr  Alexander  Marsdcn,  the  Under- 
Secretary  of  State  for  Ireland.  For  the  publication  of 
these  letters,  which  were  regarded  as  libels,  Cobbett 
was  summoned  to  answer  to  the  charge  of  having 
endeavoured  to  excite  in  the  subjects  of  the  King  con- 
tempt of  his  Majesty's  authority.  Of  these  alleged  libels, 
the  one  considered  most  malignant  commenced  thus  : — 
"  '  Equo  ne  crcdite,  Tcucri,'  was  the  advice  which,  in 
a  dangerous  moment,  Laocoon  gave  to  the  Trojans.  It 
will  be  remembered  that  the  equus  against  which  the 
sagacious  adviser  cautioned  his  countrymen,  "was  a 
wooden  one.  His  countrymen  did  not  regard  Laocoon; 
they  received  the  wooden  representation  of  wisdom  ; 
they  approached  it  as  if  it  possessed  authority  and 
power.  Its  wooden  head  towered  above  their  houses. 
But  though  the  machine  itself  was  innoxious  wood,  the 
credulous  Trojans  found  its  hollow  head  and  exalted 
sides  were  nothing  less  than  receptacles  for  greedy 
speculators  and  bloodthirsty  assassins.  The  ingenious 
author  of  the  story  did  not  mean  to  confine  the  lesson 
which  it  inculcates  to  the  tale  of  Troy  alone.  He 
meant  to  take  advantage  of  that  easy  metaphorical 
expression,  which,  by  the  common  assent  of  mankind, 
has  moulded  itself  into  most  languages,  and  by  whicli 
a  certain  species  of  head  (which  the  moderns,  by  vari- 
ous moral  experiments,  have  ascertained  to  be  a  non- 
conductor of  ideas)  has  been  denominated  a  wooden 
head.  He  meant  to  caution  future  nations  not  to  put 
trust  or  confidence  in  the  apparent  innocence  of  any 
such  wooden  instrument,  and  not  to  suffer  themselves 
to  be  led  to  exalt  it  into  consequence,  or  to  pay  it  any 
respect.     He  meant  to  tell  them  that  any  people  who 
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submitted  to  be  governed  by  a  wooden  head  would  not 
find  their  security  in  its  supposed  innoxiousness,  as  its 
hollowness  would  soon  be  occupied  by  instruments  of 
mischief." 

When  he  found  Ireland,  the  writer  proceeds  to  say, 
overwhelmed  with  evils  resulting  from  the  rapacity  of 
Mr  Marsden  and  his  friends,  and  from  the  general  bad 
government  of  Lord  Hardwicke,  he  thought  it  his 
duty,  notwithstanding  the  fate  of  Laocoon,  to  reiterate 
the  cry,  Equo  ne  credite,  Teucri.  "  Not,"  he  continues, 
"  that  I  would  be  understood  literally.  I  do  not  mean 
to  assert  that  the  head  of  my  Lord  Hardwicke  is  ab- 
solutely built  of  timber.  My  application,  like  that  of 
the  original  author  of  the  tale,  is  only  metaphorical. 
Yet  at  the  same  time  I  cannot  avoid  suspecting  that 
if  the  head  of  his  Excellency  were  submitted  to  the 
analysis  of  any  such  investigator  of  nature  as  Lavoisier, 
it  would  be  found  to  contain  a  superabundant  portion 
of  particles  of  a  very  ligneous  tendency.  This  is  the 
Lord  Hardwicke  of  Doctor  Addington,  against  whose 
government  not  a  murmur  of  complaint  has  been  heard, 
while  our  property  has  been  subjected  to  the  plunder 
of  his  clerks."  Seeing  that  such  was  the  state  of  things 
under  his  lordship's  government,  he  thought  it  his  duty 
to  make  inquiries  about  his  lordship's  self,  and  the 
result  was,  he  learned,  "  he  was  in  rank  an  earl,  in 
manners  a  gentleman  ;  in  morals  a  good  father  and  a 
kind  husband ;  and  that  he  had  a  good  library  in  St 
James's  Square.  Here  I  should  have  been  for  ever 
stopped,"  he  adds,  "  if  I  had  not  by  accident  met  with 
one  Mr  Lindsay,  a  Scotch  parson,  since  become  (and  I 
am  sure  it  must  be  by  divine  Providence,  for  it  would 
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be  impossible  to  account  for  it  by  secondary  causes) 
Bishop  of  Killaloe,  in  Ireland.  From  tins  jNIr  Lindsay 
I  farther  learned  that  my  Lord  Hardwicke  was  cele- 
brated for  understanding  the  modern  method  of  fat- 
tening sheep  as  well  as  any  man  in  Cambridgeshire." 
However,  in  justice  to  Dr  Addington,  it  must  be  ac- 
knowledged, he  says,  that  the  Doctor  did  not  intrust 
the  interests  of  Ireland  wholly  to  "  a  very  eminent 
sheep-feeder  from  Cambridgeshire,"  but  took  care  that 
the  sheep-feeder  should  be  assisted  in  his  counsels  by 
"  a  very  able  and  strong-built  Chancery-pleader  from 
Lincoln's  Inn,"  a  designation  of  Lord  Piedesdale,  the 
Irish  Chancellor.  The  passages  relating  to  Justice 
Osborn  reflected  on  liim  for  having  made  a  foolish 
charge  to  a  jury  in  the  county  of  Antrim,  in  which, 
apparently  under  corrupt  influence  from  the  Govern- 
ment, he  had  represented  the  state  of  the  country  as 
much  better  than  it  was.  Mr  Marsden  was  accused  of 
being  a  bad  instrument  of  an  inefficient  Lord-Lieuten- 
ant, and  a  rapacious  plunderer  of  the  property  of  the 
State. 

The  array  of  counsel  on  the  side  of  the  Cr(3wn,  six 
of  the  most  eminent  pleaders  of  the  day,  indicated  a 
determination  to  insure  a  conviction  if  possible.  There 
was  Perceval,  the  Attorney-General,  afterwards  Prime 
Minister  ;  Sir  Vicary  Gibbs,  then  Solicitor-General ; 
Dallas,  who  became  Chief- Justice  of  the  Common 
Pleas  ;  Abbott,  afterwards  Lord  Tenterden ;  Erskine, 
and  Garrovv.  On  the  side  of  the  defendant  there  were 
only  Mr  Adams  and  Mr  Richardson.  The  judge  was 
Lord  Ellenborough,  and  the  trial  commenced  on  the 
24th  of  May  1804. 
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The  Attorney-General,  in  addressing  the  jury,  said 
that  these  statements  were  not  to  be  considered  as  the 
hasty  or  inadvertent  expressions  of  a  man  -vvho,  in  the 
fair  discharge  of  his  profession  as  a  public  writer,  had 
ventured  a  little  beyond  the  line  of  propriety,  but  as 
cool  and  deliberate  endeavours  to  degrade  and  vilify 
the  whole  administration  of  his  Majesty's  Government 
in  Ireland.  Had  the  libels  been  simply  libels  on 
the  eminent  persons  named,  those  persons  might  have 
treated  them  with  silent  disdain,  but  they  were  en- 
deavours to  bring  the  whole  Irish  Government  into 
contempt,  by  lowering  the  estimation  of  those  by 
whom  the  Government  was  conducted.  By  calling 
Lord  Hardwicke  "  a  very  eminent  feeder  of  sheep 
from  C\uubridgeshire,"  and  Lord  Kedesdale  "a  very 
able  and  strong-built  Chancery-pleader  from  Lincoln's 
Inn,"  the  defendant  had  evidently  sought  to  repre- 
sent those  personages  as  unfit  for  the  duties  of  their 
offices.  As  for  Lord  Hardwicke's  head,  although  it 
was  adnutted  to  be  not  absolute  timber,  it  was 
described  as  being  no  proper  head  for  the  governor 
of  a  great  country.  The  charges  against  Mr  Justice 
Osborn  and  jNIr  Marsden  impugned  their  moral  con- 
duct; and  were  not  all  these  libels  as  dangerous  to 
the  peace  and  tranquillity  of  Ireland  as  anything  that 
could  have  been  published  ?  If  it  should  be  said  that 
Mr  Cobbett  was  not  the  writer,  but  only  the  publisher, 
of  these  libels,  he  is  equally  answerable  legally,  and 
equally  chargeable  with  malicious  intent,  as  if  he  were 
the  author  of  them. 

Mr  Adams,  on  the  part  of  Cobbett,  endeavoured 
to  show  that  the   remarks   in   the  Eegister  on  Lord 
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Hardwicke,  and  the  otlier  personages  concerned  in  the 
government  of  Ireland,  animadverting  on  them  only 
as  public  characters,  did  not  go  beyond  what  might 
be  considered  the  fair  liberty  of  the  press,  or  deserve 
to  be  brought  under  the  definition  of  libels.  If  the 
Attorney-General,  he  argued,  in  one  of  the  strongest 
passages  of  his  speech,  might  lay  restraints  on  the 
press  according  to  his  own  judgment,  and  prohibit  the 
publication  of  all  that  he  considered  improper,  we 
should  then  have  no  standard  to  which  to  appeal,  for 
"  what  might  appear  decent  in  the  opinion  of  one 
Attorney-General,  might  appear  ungentlemanlike  and 
"scurrilous  in  the  opinion  of  another;  and  thus  the 
freedom  of  discussion  relative  to  public  men  and  public 
measures  would  depend,  not  upon  a  point  of  right,  but 
upon  the  taste  of  the  Attorney -General."  He  also 
dwelt  largely  upon  the  excellences  of  Cobbett's  private 
character,  asserting  that  he  had  always  appeared  as 
a  member  of  society  much  more  inclined  to  support 
the  Government  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  than  to 
weaken  or  overthrow  it.  Several  witnesses  were  then 
called  to  attest  his  loyalty,  among  whom  were  Mr 
Windham  and  the  Honourable  Charles  Yorke. 

Lord  Ellenborough  summed  up.  He  said  that  he  had 
always  been  of  opinion  that  an  English  jury,  in  such  cases 
as  the  present,  had  the  right  of  judging,  not  only  of  the 
fact  of  publication,  but  of  the  nature  and  tendency  of  the 
thing  published.  There  was  no  impunity  under  the 
law  of  England,  he  observed,  for  any  person  publishing 
anything  hurtful  to  the  character  and  welfare  of  an 
individual,  or  detrimental  to  the  general  interests  of 
the  State.     The  jury  had  now  to  consider  whether  what 
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had  been  published  by  Mr  Cobbett  was  of  such  a 
description  as  to  be  injurious  to  individuals  or  to  the 
country.  To  alienate  the  affections  of  a  people  from  a 
Government  by  bringing  that  Government,  whether  by 
ridicule  or  obloquy,  into  disesteem,  must  be  considered 
as  a  crime.  To  sneer  at  the  people  of  Ireland  as  "  sub- 
mitting to  be  governed  by  a  wooden  head,"  must  be 
regarded  as  an  instigation  of  the  Irish  to  rebellion. 
The  other  reflections  on  the  other  members  of  the 
Irish  Government  could  not  but  be  esteemed  as  of  like 
tendency.  Eemarks  might  be  made  by  public  writers 
on  the  conduct  and  character  of  public  men,  but  not 
with  unlimited  licence. 

The  jury,  having  paused  about  ten  minutes,  gave  a 
verdict  of  Guilty.  Cobbett  was  then  committed  to 
the  King's  Bench  until  he  should  be  brought  up  for 
judgment ;  a  proceeding  which  was  delayed  till  the 
9tli  of  July,  when  he  was  sentenced  to  pay  a  fine 
of  £500. 

Two  days  afterwards  he  was  subjected  to  another 
process  of  a  similar  nature.  This  was  a  civil  action 
brought  against  him  by  Mr  Plunkett,  Solicitor-General 
for  Ireland,  for  a  libel  contained  in  the  same  portions  of 
the  Eegister  in  which  the  libels  for  which  he  had  just 
been  sentenced  had  appeared.  Plunkett  laid  the  damages 
which  he  asserted  his  character  to  have  received  from 
Cobbett  at  ten  thousand  'pounds.  Lord  EUenborough 
was  again  judge,  with  the  same  jury  ;  and  the  counsel 
for  Plunkett  were  Erskine,  Garrow,  Dampier,  and  Nolan. 
Cobbett  employed  the  same  two  defenders  as  before. 
The  charge  against  Cobbett  was  that  he  had  represented 
Plunkett,  when,  in  the  exercise  of  his  office,  he  prose- 
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cuted  Robert  Emmettfor  rebellion,  as  having  wantonly- 
abused  liis  jirerogative,  in  a  speech  on  the  evidence,  by 
excessive  objurgation  of  the  prisoner ;  an  outrage  which 
was  the  more  atrocious,  inasmuch  as  Eraniett's  father 
had  been  the  friend  and  benefactor  of  Plunkett,  who 
had  accordingly  played  the  part  of  the  vij)er  which 
stung  the  bosom  that  had  warmed  it.  Nay,  it  was  even 
asserted  in  the  libel  that  Plunkett  had  himself  instilled 
into  Emmett  the  principles  which  had  made  him  a 
rebel,  the  effects  of  which  were  then  bringing  him  to 
the  scaffold.  Such  conduct  as  was  thus  imputed  to 
Plunkett  would  have  been  brutal,  said  Erskine  in  his 
opening  speech,  even  if  Emmett  had  been  a  perfect 
stranger  to  him,  instead  of  being,  as  he  was  termed, 
"  the  dying  son  of  his  former  friend."  Could  the 
writer,  he  asked,  have  believed  this  to  be  true  when  he 
published  it  ?  And  was  it  to  be  tolerated  that  he 
should  persist  in  the  publication  of  such  groundless 
libels,  which  he  was  selling  even  to  that  very  hour, 
and  preserving  in  volumes,  the  more  effectually  to  dis- 
grace the  character  of  the  plaintiff  to  future  times  ? 

As  Cobbett  offered  no  justification  of  the  alleged 
libel,  nor  gave  any  intimation  that  it  was  founded  on 
truth,  Mr  Adams,  his  counsel,  acknowledged  that  some 
damages  must  be  given,  but  argued,  in  mitigation  of 
damages,  that  Cobbett  would  be  ruined  by  the  infliction 
of  such  a  sum  as  Plunkett  demanded,  and  that  Plunkett 
had  in  reality  suffered  no  injury  by  Cobbett's  publica- 
tion, since  he  was  still  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  same 
honours  and  emoluments,  and  held  in  the  same  general 
esteem,  as  he  was  before  Cobbett  had  printed  anything 
against  him. 
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Lord  Ellenboroiigh,  in  commenting  on  the  case, 
observed  that  the  gravamen  of  the  charge  lay  in  the 
passage  in  which  it  was  alleged  that  Plunkett  was 
Emmett's  seducer  before  he  was  his  accuser,  and  that 
he  had  wantonly  lashed  the  pupil  of  his  own  sedition, 
the  son  of  the  man  to  whom  he  was  nnder  family 
obligations  ;  exhibiting  to  the  Court  "  a  scene,"  in 
(Jobbett's  own  language,  "  such  as  Lord  Kenyon  would 
have  turned  away  from  with  horror ;  a  scene  in  which, 
though  guilt  Avas  in  one  part  to  be  punished,  yet,  in 
the  whole  drama,  justice  was  confounded,  humanity 
outraged,  and  loyalty  insulted."  To  say  of  an  officer 
of  the  Crown,  a  public  prosecutor,  whose  accusations 
might  cause  the  death  of  a  criminal,  that  he  acted  in 
such  a  scene,  and  in  such  a  manner,  was,  said  his 
lordship,  to  assert  tluit  he  was  regardless  of  every 
principle  of  justice,  and  to  attempt  to  sink  him  to  the 
lowest  state  of  moral  degradation.  The  jury,  after 
retiring  for  about  twenty  minutes,  awarded  the  same 
amount  of  damages  as  in  the  former  case,  £500. 

From  these  verdicts,  however,  Cobbett's  purse  did 
not  sufier,  for  TMr  Johnson,  an  Irish  barrister,  after- 
wards a  judge,  acknowledged  himself,  on  Cobbett's  con- 
viction, the  author  of  the  letters  of  "  Juverna,"  and  the 
fines  were  either  paid  by  him  or  not  paid  at  all.  It  is 
observable  that  Cobbett  appears  to  have  allowed  no- 
thing to  be  stated,  on  either  of  the  trials,  to  intimate 
that  he  himself  was  not  the  writer  of  the  letters. 
Why  he  should  thus  have  withheld  all  indication  that 
he  was  only  the  publisher,  whether  he  knew  the  author 
or  not,  is  not  easy  to  be  conjectured,  and  is  the  more 
extraordinary  if,  as  seems  likely,  he  did  not  know  him. 
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But  the  result  of  the  proceedings  was  very  offensive  to 
Cobbett,  and  tended  to  make  him  discontented  with 
the  Government  against  which  he  had  not  yet  openly 
rebelled.  He  had  thought  himself  at  liberty  to  print 
in  his  Eegister,  either  in  his  own  name  or  that  of 
another,  that  a  Lord  -  Lieutenant  of  Ireland  who  had 
failed  to  gain  public  confidence  was  deserving  of  little 
esteem;  and  that  a  Solicitor-General  who  had  exceeded 
legal  licence  of  speech  ought  to  be  censured  for  his 
arrogance  or  unfeelingness  ;  and  when  he  was  brought 
to  trial  for  such  observations,  he  probably  felt  certain 
of  acquittal.  But  the  resolution  of  the  Government  to 
convict,  and  the  heaviness  of  the  sentences,  he  regarded 
as  at  once  oppressive  and  insulting. 

He  was  accused  at  the  time  by  several  writers  in 
the  public  press,  and  especially  by  Leigh  Hunt,  of  the 
'  Examiner,'  of  having  proposed  to  the  Government, 
when  he  found  that  proceedings  were  going  against 
him,  to  discontinue  his  liegister  on  certain  condi- 
tions ;  and  of  this  charge  he  offered  no  denial,  though 
he  allowed  others,  who  thought  proper  to  stand  forward 
in  his  behalf,  to  deny  it  for  him. 

Among  his  defenders  on  this  point  was  Henry 
Hunt,  who  declared  his  belief  that  so  bold  and  deter- 
mined a  writer  as  Cobbett  could  not  have  been  guilty 
of  such  political  delinquency  as  to  have  made  advances 
to  the  Government  in  order  to  avoid  pecuniary  or  other 
inconvenience.  Hunt  was  tlien  in  communication  with 
Cobbett,  though  they  had  not  yet  met ;  but  Cobbett 
never  signified  to  him  that  the  allegations  were  false, 
leaving  him  to  act  as  his  volunteer   champion  if  he 
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pleased,  and  to  bear  the  brunt  of  all  assaults  that  he 
thought  proper  to  draw  upon  himself. 

It  has  been  commonly  stated  by  Cobbett's  biographers 
that  he  made  no  comments  on  these  trials,  but  con- 
tented himself  with  publishing  in  his  Eegistcr  bare 
reports  of  them.  He  never,  indeed,  made  any  direct 
comments  on  them,  but,  in  a  paper  published  in  his 
Register  in  1808,  he  showed,  by  some  indirect  animad- 
versions on  them,  that  they  had  not  even  then  ceased 
to  trouble  him.  He  took  occasion  for  his  reflections 
from  the  trial  of  Hood  and  another,  two  publishers,  for 
a  libel  on  Sir  John  Carr  as  an  author,  the  libel  being 
in  the  form  of  a  satire  entitled  '  My  Pocket-Book,  or 
Notes  for  a  ryghte  merrie  and  conceited  Tour,'  intended 
to  throw  ridicule  on  Sir  John's  published  accounts  of 
liis  travels.  Cobbett  took  the  motto  for  his  remarks 
from  Lord  Ellenborough's  speech  on  his  own  tpial  for 
the  libel  on  the  Earl  of  Hardwicke,  in  which  Lord 
r^llenborough  said  that,  when,  in  remarks  on  public 
characters,  "individual  feelings  are  violated,  the  line  of 
interdiction  begins,  and  the  offence  becomes  the  subject 
of  penal  visitation."  On  these  words,  Cobbett  observed 
that  it  might  now  be  considered  dangerous  for  any 
public  writer  to  speak  of  any  public  character  without 
praising  him,  for  even  to  withhold  praise  from  him 
might  hurt  his  feelings.  But,  as  the  publishers  of  the 
satire  on  Sir  John  Carr  were  acquitted,  and  as  it  was 
consecpiently  pronounced  allowable,  by  Lord  Ellenbor- 
ough,  to  hurt  the  feelings  of  a  bad  author  by  ridiculing 
him,  Cobbett  asked  why  permission  should  be  given  to 
hurt  the  feelinss  of  an  author  more  than  those  of  a 
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Minister  of  State  ;  and  why,  if  we  should  by  accident 
see  a  fool  in  office,  we  should  not  be  at  liberty  to  ex- 
pose his  folly  ?  "  Suppose,"  says  he,  "  I  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  knowing  several  men,  pretending  to  office  and 
power,  to  be  totally  unqualified  for  any  business,  and 
totally  unworthy  of  any  trust,  would  it  not  be  very 
useful  to  communicate  my  knowledge  to  the  public  V 
He  also  wrote  a  '  Letter  to  Lord  EUenborough,'  in  the 
same  year,  in  which  he  urged  the  same  doctrine  ; 
arguing  that  other  persons  as  well  as  authors,  whose 
doings  tended  to  injure  the  public,  might  justly  be 
subject  to  ridicule  ;  hoping  that  the  result  of  the  trial 
would  be  a  right  way  of  thinking  in  regard  to  writers  ; 
and  thanking  his  lordship  for  promoting  the  liberty  of 
the  press. 

On  this  trial  of  Carr  versus  Hood,  the  Attorney- 
General,  Sir  Vicary  Gibbs,  who  was  for  the  defendant, 
observed  that  "  Socrates  was  a  great  author,  and  he 
was  reviewed  by  Aristotle,  who  was  also  a  great  writer, 
yet  it  did  not  affect  the  merits  of  the  works  of  Socrates ;" 
and  Lord  EUenborough,  in  alluding  to  this  passage  of 
Mr  Attorney's  speech,  entirely  concurred  with  him, 
noticing  how  philosophy  and  science  might  be  advanced 
by  the  opposition  of  one  great  man  to  another,  and 
"  repeated  the  observations  of  the  Attorney-General 
on  the  subject."  * 

*  Ke]iort  of  the  trial  of  Carr  v.  Hood ;  Selections  from  Cobbett's 
Political  Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  406,  407. 
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CHAPTER     VIII. 

Cobbett  is  inclined  to  turn  against  Pitt — Hi  six  letters  to  Pitt— His  sub- 
sequent reflections  on  Pitt's  cbaracter — His  hostility  to  Pitt's  iinancial 
proceedings — Descends  to  connection  with  Major  Cartwright  and  Hunt 
— His  animadversions  on  the  King's  application  to  Parliament  for  grants 
of  money  to  his  children — His  remarks  on  the  public  apj)earance  of  the 
Duke  of  Clarence  with  Mrs  Jordan — His  depreciation  of  the  learned 
languages  ;  exposure  of  it — Attempts  to  become  member  for  Honiton 
— Takes  a  farm  at  Botley — How  he  lived  there— Large  sale  of  the 
Register — His  observations  on  the  case  of  the  Duke  of  York  and  Mrs 
Clarke — Prosecuted  for  a  libellous  article  on  the  flogging  of  some  sol- 
diers at  Ely — Convicted — Wliat  he  said  in  his  defence — Sentenced  to 
two  years'  imprisonment. 

CoBBETT  was  now  drawing  every  day  nearer  and 
nearer  to  a  conjunction  with  the  party  to  which  he 
had  hitherto  been  opposed.  In  the  year  1804,  in 
different  numbers  of  his  Register,  he  addressed  six 
letters  to  I'itt,  in  which  he  told  him  that  he  had 
supported  him  as  long  as  he  professed  to  prosecute 
the  war  with  France  with  a  certain  object — the  ob- 
ject of  humbling  the  French  power,  or  restraining  it 
within  certain  limits — but  that  when  he  made  peace 
with  France  without  that  object  having  been  attained, 
he  thought  it  time  to  withdraw  liis  support  from  him. 
These  letters  are  well  worthy  of  perusal,  though  there 
are  many  notions  advanced  in  them,  on  financial  and 
other  matters,  to  which  many  readers  may  be  disin- 
clined to  assent.  He  reproaches  Pitt  with  having 
acted  towards  his  country,  in  regard  to  France,  in  a 
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way  wliicli  no  true  patriot  can  approve.  "  The  virtue 
of  patriotism,"  he  observes,  "  has  its  foundation  in  the 
anxious  desire,  which  every  man  of  sound  sense  and 
honest  nature  has,  to  see  preserved  untarnished  the 
reputation  of  that  country  which  he  is  obliged  to  own, 
whose  name  he  can  never  shake  off,  from  whose  calam- 
ities he  may  possibly  flee,  but  in  all  whose  disgraces 
he  must  inevitably  share.  AVhat,  for  instance,  induced 
me,"  he  asks,  alluding  to  the  time  that  he  lived  in 
America,  "  when  so  far  distant  from  my  country,  volun- 
tarily to  devote  myself  to  her  cause  ?  Her  commerce  ? 
I  neither  knew  nor  cared  anything  about  it.  Her 
funds  ?  I  was  so  happy  as  hardly  to  understand  the 
meaning  of  the  word.  Her  lands  ?  I  could,  alas  !  lay 
claim  to  nothing  but  the  graves  of  my  parents.  What, 
then,  was  the  stimulus  ?  "What  was  I  proud  of  ?  It 
was  the  name  and  fame  of  England.  Her  laws,  her 
liberties,  her  justice,  her  might ;  all  the  qualities  and 
circumstances  that  had  given  her  renown  in  the  world ; 
but,  above  all,  her  deeds  in  arms,  her  military  glory." 
This  glory  he  accuses  Pitt  of  having  unwisely  and 
unpatriotically  dimmed  and  tarnished.  When  the 
French  plenipotentiaries,  in  their  negotiations  with  the 
English  Government  in  November  1797,  required  that 
the  King  of  England  should  resign  the  title  of  King  of 
France,  Pitt  had  consented,  calling  the  title  "a  harmless 
feather"  of  royalty,  which  might  well  be  relinquished, 
instead  of  considering  it,  as  he  ought  to  have  done,  an 
honourable  memorial  of  our  successes  in  arms,  a  sacred 
relic  which  our  ancestors  had  preserved  with  religious 
care,  and  which  their  descendants  should  feel  the  utmost 
solicitude  to  preserve.     He  had  also  surrendered  the 
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honour  of  the  flag,  for  which  in  other  treaties  there  had 
been  a  stipuhation,  but  in  that  of  Amiens  none.  These 
concessions,  complained  Cobbett,  instead  of  soothing 
the  enemy,  had  only  encouraged  him  to  make  fresh 
demands.  France  was  not  subdued  or  put  in  fear  ;  on 
the  contrary,  there  never  was  a  time  when  England 
stood  so  much  in  awe  of  her  as  at  present.  Any  change 
that  Cobbett  had  shown  in  his  sentiments  in  regard  to 
Pitt  had  been  caused  by  Pitt's  departure  from  his  prin- 
ciples, while  he  himself,  he  said,  had  strictly  adhered 
to  his  ;  and,  as  he  now  necessarily  differed  from  Pitt, 
it  was  no  wonder  if  he  seemed  to  approach  somewhat 
nearer  to  the  side  of  Fox.  When  Pitt  went  out  of 
office,  having  resigned  on  account  of  the  King's  oppo- 
sition to  the  Catholic  Ptelief  Bill,  it  did  not  seem 
desirable,  in  Cobbett's  opinion,  that  he  should  return 
to  office.  But  whatever  opposition  he  had  shown  to 
Pitt,  it  had  been,  he  asserted,  however  decided,  fair 
and  just.  "  I  never  have  had  recourse,"  said  he,  "  and 
never  shall  have  recourse,  to  any  of  those  arts  which 
have  been  but  too  often  employed  against  myself.  I 
have  never  wilfully  and  deliberately  misstated  any 
fact;  I  have  never,  except  from  want  of  talent,  made  use 
of  a  sophistical  argument,  or  intentionally  left  a  false 
inference  to  be  drawn  ;  and  I  never  have,  on  any  occa- 
sion, addressed  myself  to,  or  wished  for  success  from, 
the  vice,  the  ignorance,  or  the  prejudice,  of  any  descrip- 
tion of  people.  The  uniform  intention,  and,  I  will  add, 
the  uniform  effect,  of  my  writings  have  been,  and 
are,  to  counteract  the  efforts  of  the  enemies  of  mon- 
archy in  general,  and  of  the  monarchy  of  England  in 
particular,  under  whatever  guise  or  denomination  those 
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enemies  have  appeared;  to  check  the  spirit  and  oppose 
the  progress  of  levelling  innovation,  wliether  proceeding 
from  clubs  of  JacoLins,  companies  of  traders,  synagogues 
of  saints,  or  boards  of  the  Government ;  to  cherish  an 
adherence  to  long-tried  principles,  an  affection  for  an- 
cient families  and  ancient  establishments ;  to  inculcate 
an  unshaken  attachment  to  the  person  and  office  of  the 
King,  an  obedience  to  the  laws,  a  respect  for  the 
magistracy,  a  profound  veneration  for  the  Church,  and 
a  devotion  of  fortune  and  of  life  to  the  liberties  and 
glory  of  the  country."  Such  were  Cobbett's  declara- 
tions as  to  the  nature  and  influence  of  what  he  had 
hitherto  written,  and  it  cannot  be  said  that  there  is 
much  of  misrepresentation  or  exaggeration  in  them. 
Pitt's  financial  system  he  strongly  decried,  maintaining 
that,  with  the  increasing  issue  of  paper-money,  and  the 
restriction  on  the  Bank  from  payments  in  gold,  the  depre- 
ciation of  the  Funds  would  proceed  with  constantly 
accelerating  rapidity,  till  the  whole  system  would  of 
itself  fall  to  atoms,  and  the  nation  be  ruined. 

He  afterwards  attacked  Pitt  on  his  support  of  Lord 
Melville,  whom  Pitt  had  defended  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  as  having  been  guilty  of  no  delinquency, 
because  he  had  paid  over  to  his  successor  the  balance 
remaining  in  his  hands,  though  it  was  satisfactorily 
proved  that,  by  the  malversations  of  his  lordship  and 
his  secretary  Trotter,  in  the  Admiralty,  the  country 
had  suffered  a  loss  of  several  millions.  Another  of  his 
topics  for  constant  abuse  of  Pitt  was  his  loan  to  Boyd 
and  Benfield,  two  contractors,  members  of  Parliament, 
of  £40,000  of  the  public  money  without  interest,  in 
order  to  secure  their  votes.   AVhen  Pitt  died,  in  January 
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1806,  Cobbctt  denied  that  the  character  for  disinter- 
estedness which  had  been  ascribed  to  him  had  been 
deserved,  because,  to  procure  himself  supporters,  he  had 
made  grants  'and  pensions  to  public  personages  and 
their  relatives  to  the  amount  of  half  a  million  a-year  ; 
and  because,  tliough  lie  gave  away  the  Clerkship  of  the 
Pells,  and  thus  relieved  the  nation  of  the  payment  of 
£3000  a-year,  he  yet,  during  the  subsequent  years  of 
his  life,  ran  recklessly  into  debt  to  the  extent  of  £40,000, 
which  the  people,  who  had  applauded  his  integrity  and 
generosity,  were  called  upon  to  pay. 

In  opposing  himself  to  the  "funding  system,"  he 
professes — after  having  read  Adam  Smith  and  George 
Chalmers  without  profit,  and  after  having  consulted, 
with  no  greater  advantage,  all  the  Acts  of  Parliament 
connected  with  the  Bank  from  the  time  of  William  III. 
— to  have  become  the  pupil  of  that  Thomas  Paine  of 
whom  he  had  previously  expressed  such  scorn.  He 
read,  he  says,  in  1803,  Paine's  '  Decline  and  Fall  of  the 
English  System  of  Finance,'  which  set  the  delusive 
state  and  prospects  of  the  English  Funds  clearly  before 
his  view.  From  that  time  he  declared  it  his  settled 
conviction  that  either  the  interest  on  the  national  debt 
must  be  reduced,  if  not  altogether  abolished,  or  that 
the  monarchy  must  at  length  sink  under  the  burden 
of  taxation.  "Windham  and  his  friend  Dr  Laurence, 
a  man  knowing  in  pecuniary  matters,  differed  from 
Cobbett  on  this  point ;  but  Cobbett  obstinately  ad- 
hered to  what  he  had  asserted,  and  professed,  after 
deliberating  by  what  means  the  system  might  best  be 
counteracted,  to  come  to  the  conclusion  that  Parlia- 
mentary Eeform,  which  he  had  so  often  and  vehemently 
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decried,  was  the  only  measure  by  whicli  the  nation 
could  be  saved  from  financial  ruin. 

The  maintenance  of  these  notions  gradually  inclined 
him  towards  the  reforming  party  of  that  day.  He 
turned  from  Pitt  to  Fox,  and  from  Fox  to  Major  Cart- 
wright  and  Sir  Francis  Burdett,  and  declared  that  no 
measures  but  such  as  they  proposed  could  overthrow 
those  great  nuisances,  the  "Paper  Aristocracy"  and  the 
"  Stock-jobbing  Interest."  * 

It  was  at  this  period  of  his  life  that  he  became  per- 
sonally acquainted  with  Henry  Hunt,  who,  delighted 
with  the  tone  that  the  Eegister  was  taking,  entered 
into  correspondence  with  Cobbett,  and  at  length  sought 
an  interview  with  him.  He  was  anxious  that  they 
should  co-operate  in  promoting  liberty  and  reform; 
Cobbett  by  his  writings,  and  himself  by  his  stump 
oratory.  He  called  by  appointment  at  Cobbett's  house 
in  Duke  Street,  Westminster,  and  was  shown,  he  says, 
into  a  room  totally  unfurnished,  where  he  was  joined 
by  "  a  tall,  robust  man,  with  a  florid  face,  his  hair  cut 
quite  close  to  his  head,  and  himself  dressed  in  a  blue 
coat  and  scarlet  waistcoat."  He  addressed  Hunt 
briefly  and  bluntly,  saying,  "  We  must  persevere,  and 
we  shall  bring  all  the  scoundrels  to  justice  ; "  language 
that  showed  he  was  adopting  the  slang  of  the  liadicals. 
Hunt,  however,  went  away  disappointed ;  displeased 
with  his  cool  reception,  and  not  at  all  anxious  for 
another  meeting ;  nor  did  he  think  it  likely  that  they 
should  ever  act  in  close  concert,  as  they  did  some 
years  afterwards,  though  their  intercourse  was  often 
interrupted  by  violent  quarrels. 

*  Selections  from  Cobbett's  Political  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  301,  440,  441. 
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As  soon  as  Pitt's  debts  were  paid,  another  subject 
came  before  Parliament,  wliicli  excited  Gobbett's  wrath 
in  such  a  degree  as  to  provoke  him  to  the  utterance  of 
many  remarks  that  were  scarcely  consistent  with  the 
respect  which  he  professed  for  kingly  government.  A 
message  was  sent  from  his  Majesty  to  his  faithful 
Commons,  requesting  them  to  augment  the  incomes  of 
the  junior  branches  of  his  family,  in  accordance  with 
the  requirements  of  the  circumstances  of  the  times  and 
the  decrease  in  the  value  of  money.  Cobbett  sneered 
at  the  effects  of  the  heaven-born  Minister's  measures, 
which  had  so  much  depreciated  money  that  the  mem- 
bers of  the  royal  family  could  no  longer  live  upon 
their  allowances.  Lord  Grenville  expressed  his  sur- 
prise that  his  Majesty  had  not  made  the  application 
sooner;  and  Lord  Henry  Petty  proposed  a  grant  of 
£6000  a-year  to  each  of  the  royal  family,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Duke  of  York,  who  professed  his 
unwillingness  to  receive  any  further  addition  to  his 
income  from  the  people ;  but  the  truth  was,  that  the 
Duke  did  not  dare  to  receive  such' addition;  for  some 
member  of  the  Opposition,  unfriendly  to  such  grants, 
would  probably  have  pointed  out  an  item  on  the  credit 
side  of  the  Civil  List,  in  the  following  words  :  "  By 
amount  of  sums  advanced  to  his  Eoyal  Highness  the 
Duke  of  York,  to  be  paid  by  instalments  of  £1000 
quarterly,  £54,000, 17s.  6d.;"  none  of  which  instalments 
had  in  all  likelihood  been  paid.  Cobbett  remarked 
that  the  supplies  thus  demanded  for  the  royal  family 
would  amount  to  £51,000  a-year;  and  intimated  that 
the  King  and  Queen  themselves,  instead  of  allowing 
the  nation  to  be  burdened  with  this  sum,  might  furnish 
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it,  or  all  that  was  really  needed  of  it,  out  of  their  own 
royal  incomes  and  unemployed  funds,  especially  when 
it  was  considered  that  all  the  male  branches  of  the 
royal  family  held  posts  and  preferments  from  which 
they  derived  salaries  and  emoluments  that  they  did 
not  receive  at  the  time  when  their  pensions  were 
oranted.     But  if  it  were  resolved  to  make  these  addi- 

o 

tions  to  the  incomes  of  the  royal  family  from  the 
funds  of  the  nation,  it  must  certainly  be  the  desire  of 
every  good  subject  to  see  such  sums  judiciously  and 
honourably  expended,  and  not  in  the  way  in  which 
they  are  proved  to  be  spent  by  such  accounts  as  the 
following,  which  appeared  in  several  of  the  London 
newspapers.  That  which  was  given  in  the  '  Courier ' 
of  August  3,  1806,  Cobbett  faithfully  transcribed  into 
his  Eegister.* 

"The  Duke  of  Clarence's  birthday  was  celebrated 
with  much  splendour  at  Bushey  Park  on  Thursday. 
About  five  o'clock,  the  Prince  of  Wales,  the  Dukes 
of  York,  Kent,  Sussex,  and  Cambridge,  arrived  from 
reviewing  the  German  Legion.  After  they  had  dressed 
for  dinner,  they  walked  in  the  pleasure-grounds,  ac- 
companied by  the  Lord  Chancellor,  Earl  and  Countess 
of  Athlone  and  daughter,  Lord  Leicester,  Baron  Hotham 
and  Lady  Baron  Eden,  the  Attorney-General,  Colonels 
Paget  and  M'^Mahon,  Sergeant  Marshall,  and  a  number 
of  other  persons.  At  seven  o'clock  the  second  bell 
announced  the  dinner,  when  the  Prince  took  Mrs  Jor- 
dan hy  the  hand,  led  her  into  the  dining-room,  and 
seated  her  at  the  head  of  the  table.  The  Prince  took  his 
seat  at  her  right  hand,  and  the  Duke  of  York  at  lur 
*  Selections  from  Cobbett's  Political  Works,  vol.  iii.  p.  69. 
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left.  The  Duke  of  CaniLriclge  sat  next  to  the  Prince, 
the  Duke  of  Kent  next  to  the  Duke  of  York,  and  the 
Lord  Chancellor  next  to  his  Eoyal  Highness.  The 
Duke  of  Clarence  sat  at  the  foot  of  the  table.  .  .  . 
After  dinner  the  Duhe's  numerous  family  were  intro- 
duced, and  admired  by  the  Prince,  royal  dukes,  and 
the  whole  of  the  company." 

"I  have  given  the  particulars  of  this  disgraceful 
business,"  adds  Cobbett,  "  and  I  wish  to  see  the  state- 
ment contradicted  by  order  of  his  Eoyal  Highness  the 
Prince  of  Wales  or  of  some  of  his  brothers.  .  .  . 
I  venture  to  beseech  them,  above  all  things,  to  reflect 
upon  what  must  be  the  natural  and  inevitable  effect 
produced  in  the  minds  of  the  people  if  they  were  once 
to  believe  that  any  portion  of  the  grants  made  out  of 
the  taxes,  in  times  like  the  present,  was  expended 
upon  objects  such  as  those  described  in  this  publica- 
tion ;  and  as  I  have,  in  proportion  to  my  means  and 
capacity,  done  as  much  as  any  private  individual  ever 
did  in  support  of  the  throne  and  the  reputation  of  the 
royal  family,  I  hope  it  will  not  be  thought  presump- 
tuous now  that  I  make  them  a  tender  of  my  pages 
and  my  pen,  for  the  purpose  of  making  and  promul- 
gating that  contradiction  which  every  truly  loyal  sub- 
ject is  so  anxious  to  see."  Of  this  offer,  of  course,  no 
notice  was  taken ;  and  Cobbett,  indeed,  was  very  well 
aware  that  what  all  the  London  press  had  left  uncon- 
troverted  was  true. 

One  of  the  subjects  which  Cobbett  next  attacked 
was  the  learned  languages,  taking  occasion  from  the 
appearance  of  the  words  itti  possidetis  in  some  public 
document,  which  phrase,  he  said,  might  better  have 
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been  given  in  plain  English  than  in  a  jargon  which 
few  understand.  The  use  of  the  learned  languages,  as 
they  are  called,  operated,  he  declared,  as  a  bar  to  the 
acquirement  of  real  learning.  But,  he  added,  "  I  hear 
some  pedagogue  or  pedant  exclaim,  '  This  is  precisely 
the  reasoning  of  the  fox  without  a  tail.'  To  bring  this 
matter  to  the  test  I  hereby  invite  the  learned  gentle- 
men of  the  two  universities  to  a  discussion  on  the 
subject.  I  assert  that  ivhat  they  call  the  learned  lan- 
guages are  improperly  so  called,  and  that  as  a  part  of 
general  education  they  are  worse  than  useless.  Two 
months  will  afford  time  for  any  of  the  gentlemen  just 
spoken  of  to  disprove  these  positions.  I  will  therefore 
give  them  until  Lady  Day  next.  I  will  publish  their 
defence  of  their  calling ;  and  if  I  do  not  fairly  beat 
them  in  the  controversy — and  that,  too,  in  the  space 
of  twenty  columns  of  the  Eegister — I  will  then  beg 
their  pardon,  and  will  allow  that  to  be  able  to  speak 
or  write  a  language  which  the  people  do  not  under- 
stand is  a  proof  of  learning."  This  challenge  was 
not  unanswered ;  for  Cobbett  received  between  forty 
and  fifty  communications  on  the  subject,  many  of 
them  from  men  of  high  classical  attainments,  and  of 
abilities  that  well  fitted  them  to  argue  with  such  a 
debater.  One  of  these  addresses,  which  he  published, 
according  to  his  promise,  hit  him  very  hard  on  many 
points,  exposing  especially  his  presumption  in  turning 
from  political  topics,  of  which  he  was  qualified  to  treat, 
to  touch  on  matters  of  which  he  had  no  understanding. 
His  comparison  of  himself  to  the  fox  in  the  fable,  he 
was  told,  was  not  appropriate,  inasmuch  as  the  fox 
was  conscious  of  his  deficiency,  while  Cobbett   was 
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insensible  of  his.  He  had  stigmatised  such  phrases 
as  uti  possidetis  as  relics  of  the  mummery  of  monkery, 
but  was  informed  that  the  mummery  of  monkery  it 
was  the  object  of  classical  learning  to  abolish.  He 
was  assured  that  if  he  had  studied,  and  could  appre- 
ciate, what  the  ancients  had  written,  he  would  not 
decry  their  writings  as  unworthy  of  attention.  He 
was  asked  whether  he  knew  how  much  the  discovery 
of  classical  manuscripts,  and  the  dispersion  and  study 
of  them,  had  contributed  to  the  present  improved  state 
of  literature  and  society.  He  was  told  to  reflect  that 
when  he  bade  students  disregard  classical  literature, 
he  in  fact  asserted  that  the  proper  way  to  acquire  learn- 
ing was  to  neglect  a  chief  part  of  it.  He  was  desired 
to  compare  what  had  been  done  since  the  revival  of 
letters  by  men  of  classical  culture  and  men  to  whom 
such  culture  was  unknown.  Such  argumentation  Cob- 
bett  had  sense  enough  to  see  that  he  was  in  no  condi- 
tion to  answer,  and  withdrew  from  the  contest,  mak- 
ing no  attempt  to  produce  even  a  single  page  of  his 
threatened  refutation.* 

In  June  180G  he  made  his  first  attempt  to  get  into 
Parliament.  Colonel  Bosville,  a  leading  man  among 
the  early  reformers,  encouraged  him  to  offer  himself  for 
Honiton,  a  Government  borough,  where  a  vacancy  had 
occurred  in  consequence  of  Bradshaw,  the  representa- 
tive, having  accepted  an  office  in  the  Irish  Exchequer. 
The  Colonel  took  him  down  from  London  to  Honiton 
in  his  carriage,  and  Mr  Cochrane  Johnstone  went  with 
them,  in  the  hope  that  his  nephew,  Lord  Cochrane,  who 
was  stationed  at  Plymouth,  would  be  able  to  leave  his 
*  Iluish's  Memoirs  of  Cobbett,  vol.  ii.  p.  72  seq. 
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post  in  time  to  present  himself  as  a  candidate,  and  that 
he  might  give  his  lordship  some  support.  In  the  mean 
time,  while  Lord  Cochrane's  coming  was  doubtful, 
Cobbett,  in  order  that  Bradshaw,  who  sought  to  be  re- 
elected, might  not  be  unopposed,  declared  his  resolution 
to  stand  ;  and  some  of  the  electors  who  had  sold  their 
votes,  told  him  that  he  had  their  hearts,  though  Brad- 
shaw  had  their  voices ;  but  as  Lord  Cochrane  arrived 
soon  enough  to  offer  himself,  Cobbett  did  not  go  to  the 
poll.  He,  however,  addressed  two  letters  to  the  elec- 
tors, in  which  he  expatiated  on  Government  abuses, 
and  declared,  as  he  did  several  times  afterwards,  that  he 
would  never,  on  any  account,  receive  a  farthing  of  the 
public  money.*  As  to  being  a  member  of  Parliament, 
"  For  my  own  sake,"  he  told  the  people  of  Honiton, 
"  I  have  no  desire  to  be  in  the  House  of  Commons  ;  for, 
though  it  would  be  contemptible  affectation  to  pretend 
to  doubt  of  my  ability  to  discharge  the  duties  of  a  mem- 
ber of  that  House,  yet  my  habits  do  not  lead  me  that 
way,  nor  any  way  that  takes  me  from  my  home.  But 
if  I  think  that  I  can  serve  the  country  more  effectually 
by  becoming  a  member  of  Parliament,  a  member  of  Par- 
liament I  will,  if  I  can  in  the  constitutional  way,  cer- 
tainly become."  According  to  his  sons,  it  was  "the  close 
view  of  corruption  "  that  he  obtained  during  this  affair 
that  led  him  so  heartily  to  join  the  party  of  clamourers 
for  a  radical  reform  of  Parliament ;  a  scheme  to  which 
he  had  previously  been  adverse,  because  he  thought 
that  no  real  reform  could  result  from  it  as  long  as  the 
paper-money  and  funding  systems  were  continued. -j* 

*  Selections  from  Cobbett's  Political  Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  SO,  126. 
+  Ibid.,  vol.  ii.  p.  51,  81. 
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The  nation,  he  now  tliought,  must  destroy  the  debt,  or 
the  debt  must  destroy  the  nation* 

Being,  from  early  habit,  fond  of  agricultural  occupa- 
tion, he  was  tempted,  during  a  trip  into  Hampshire,  to 
take  some  land  at  Botley,  a  village  a  few  miles  from 
Southampton,  where  he  went  to  reside,  according  to 
his  sons,  in  1806 ;  but  two  of  his  letters  to  Pitt,  written 
in  1804,  are  dated  from  Botley,  so  that  he  must  have 
been  in  connection  with  the  place  at  an  earlier  date. 
Here  he  had  a  house  and  two  farms  called  Fairthorne 
and  Eaglington,  and  two  other  smaller  ones,  -f-  AVlien 
he  entered  on  residence  there,  he  endeavoured  to  make 
himself  popular  with  the  labouring  class,  by  encouraging, 
in  agreement  with  Windham's  views,  the  cultivation  of 
rural  sports,  and  offered  prizes,  in  concert  wdth  some 
farmers  of  the  neighbourhood,  for  the  best  players  at 
singlestick.  X  He  affected  also,  for  a  time,  a  strict  pre- 
servation of  the  game  (though  the  game-laws,  in  after 
years,  were  an  object  of  his  wrath),  and  "  kept  some- 
times from  thirty  to  forty  dogs,  greyhounds,  pointers, 
setters,  and  spaniels."  He  even  prosecuted  a  poacher, 
by  suing  him  for  trespass.§  And  he  seems,  though  not 
chargeable  with  what  may  be  called  extravagance,  to 
have  spent  his  money  pretty  freely. 

The  Eegister  held  on  its  course,  increasing  in  cir- 
culation. As  early  as  1803  it  had  reached  the  weekly 
sale  of  at  least  four  thousand.  As  it  gradually  assumed 
an  attitude  of  hostility  to  the  Government,  the  Ministry, 
as  Cobbett  relates,  resorted  to  various  devices  to  put  it 

*  Selections  from  Cobbett's  Political  Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  28,  34. 
t  Ibid.,  vol.  iii.  p.  374.  J  Ibid.,  vol.  i.  p.  258. 

§  Rural  Rides,  edited  by  J.  P.  Cobbett,  p.  670,  note  (199). 
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down,  and,  among  other  artifices,  attempted  the  estab- 
lishment of  six  periodical  papers,  of  different  forms,  in 
the  hope  of  working  its  destruction.  In  these  publica- 
tions he  was  reviled,  he  says,  sometimes  as  "an  incend- 
iary," sometimes  as  "  a  libeller,"  sometimes  "  an  impos- 
tor," always  as  "  the  lying  Cobbett,"  and  once  or  twice 
as  "  a  fool."  But  this  abuse,  he  adds,  did  not  retard  his 
success.  He  was  libelled  in  very  good  company ;  in 
that  of  all  that  opposed  the  Ministry,  especially  Lord 
Grenville  and  Mr  Windham.  His  adversaries  dropped 
off,  one  after  another,  like  blighted  fruit ;  and  the 
Addingtons  and  the  Hawkesburys  found,  much  to  their 
surprise,  that,  with  thousands  of  secret-service  money 
at  command,  they  were  unable  to  interrupt  his  daily- 
increasing  influence;  for  his  numerous  readers  only 
exclaimed,  "  Disprove  his  allegations,  or  discontinue 
your  abuse."*  His  powerful  language,  indeed,  and  clear 
straightforward  statements,  whether  true  or  false,  could 
not  fail  to  attract  the  attention  of  a  large  portion  of  the 
public.  In  1807  he  wrote  twenty-five  long  letters  to 
the  electors  of  Westminster,  one  great  object  of  which 
was  to  vilify  Sheridan,  who  was  a  candidate  for  the 
representation  of  it ;  and  in  that  and  the  following  year, 
several  dissertations  on  the  poor-laws  and  other  sub- 
jects, which  it  would  now  be  useless  to  notice. 

But  in  1809  the  boldness  of  a  portion  of  his  Eegister 
began  to  draw  on  him  the  notice  of  the  Government. 
In  the  months  of  February,  March,  and  April  he  put 
forth  copious  satirical  comments  on  the  evidence  given 
on  the  Parliamentary  inquiry  into  the  complicity  of 
the  Duke  of  York  with  Mrs  Clarke  ;  large  portions  of 

*  Selections  from  Cobbctt's  Political  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  321,  322. 
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which  evidence,  with  his  own  remarks,  he  published  in 
his  pages  week  after  week.    What  gave  most  ol'fence 
was  his  censure  of  the  character  of  the  Duke,  and  his 
expression  of  doubt  whether  his  word  was  to  be  believed. 
In  regard  to  the  lady,  "  there  can  be  no  doubt,"  he  said, 
"  that  a  woman  like  Mrs  Clarke  is  not  to  be  believed  so 
soon  as  a  woman  of  perfectly  virtuous  character.     But 
then  we  must  consider  that  whatever  degree  of  turpi- 
pitude  we,  on  account  of  her  way  of  life,  attribute  to 
her,  must  be  shared  by  her  keeper,  by  the  person  whose 
society  she  so  long  dwelt  in.     If  we  conclude  that  her 
mind  has  been  vitiated,  her  morals  destroyed  by  such 
a  course  of  life,  bare  justice  bids  us  also  conclude  that 
his  mind  and  Ms  morals  must  have  undergone  the  same 
degree  of  ruin ;  and  of  course  that  whatever  wo,  on  this 
account,  take  from  her  credibility,  we  must,  on  the 
other  hand,  add  to  the  probability  of  his  doing  that 
which  is  vicious."*     An  address  to  the  Duke  had  been 
proposed   in  Parliament,  expressing  the  disbelief  of 
both  Houses  in  his  Eoyal  Highness's  connivance  at  the 
corrupt  practices  disclosed  in  the  evidence  ;  and  in  the 
debate  on  this  proposal,  Mr  Perceval  had  intimated  a 
hope  that  the  Duke,  warned  by  this  exposure,  would 
now  reform,  keeping  in  view  the  virtuous  and  exemplary 
conduct  of  his  Majesty  from  the  very  commencement 
of  his  reign.     "  As  there  is  a  monstrous  deal  of  cant  in 
this,"  said  Cobbett,  "  I  wish  to  notice  it  somewhat  par- 
ticularly.    This  idea  of  a  hope  of  reformation  does, 
indeed,  harmonise  perfectly  with  all  the  talk  of  the 
Duke's  being  imposed  upon;  about  his  having  fallen 
into  the  snares  of  an  artful  woman ;  about  his  being 

*  Selections  from  Cobbett's  Political  AVorks,  vol.  iii.  p.  89. 
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infatuated  by  her ;  and  about  liis  being  blinded  by  tlie 
excess  of  his  passion  for  her.  .  .  .  Who,  that  was 
unacquainted  with  the  real  state  of  the  case,  would  not 
suppose  Mrs  Clarke  to  be  another  Millwood,  and  the 
Duke  another  Barnwell?  Who  would  not  suppose  him 
to  be  a  youth  of  seventeen  or  eighteen  years  of  age  ? 
Who  would  suppose  him  to  be  nearly  forty-six  years  of 
age,  and  to  have  been  a  married  man  for  about  twenty 
years  ?  ...  I  do  not  pretend  to  offer  any  opinion 
with  respect  to  the  general  power  and  tendency  of  that 
exaiwpU,  upon  the  efficacy  of  which  Mr  Perceval  seems 
to  place  so  much  reliance  ;  but  taking  it  for  granted 
that  the  example  is  what  Mr  Perceval  describes  it  to  be, 
it  can  have  escaped  no  one  that  the  DuJce  has  had  this 
examjjle  before  him  for  the  last  forty -six  years;  and 
whether  it  is  likely  that  the  example  will  now  begin  its 
operation  upon  him,  is  a  question  that  I  readily  leave 
to  the  reader."  * 

The  Government,  it  is  believed,  not  caring  to  pro- 
voke further  remarks  from  him  on  the  Duke  of  York's 
case,  left  him  undisturbed  in  regard  to  that  matter, 
and  w^atched  for  the  first  opportunity  that  he  should 
afford  them  of  bringing  him  to  account  for  something 
else. 

For  such  an  opportunity  they  had  not  long  to  wait. 
In  the  Ptegister  for  the  1st  of  July  1809,  in  speaking 
of  the  flogging  of  some  privates  of  the  Cambridgeshire 
militia,  he  inserted  animadversions  on  the  punish- 
ment of  so  severe  a  character  that  the  attention  of  Sir 
Vicary  Gibbs,  the  Attornc^y- General,  was  directed  to- 
wards them.     A  portion  of  the  local  militia  stationed 

*  Selections  from  Cobbett's  Political  Works,  vol.  iii.  p.  169,  170. 
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at  Ely  had  mutinied  on  account  of  some  stoppage  of 
their  pay  for  knapsacks.  The  mutiny  was  suppressed 
by  four  squadrons  of  cavahy  of  the  German  Legion  ; 
and  five  of  the  ringleaders  were  sentenced  by  court- 
martial  to  receive  five  hundred  lashes  each.  Part  of 
this  sentence  was  inflicted,  and  part  remitted.  "No 
Englishman,"  said  Cobbett,  in  commenting  on  this 
account,  "  need  contrast  Buonaparte's  mode  of  raising 
his  soldiers  with  the  English  Government's  treatment 
of  ours  ;  no  man  need  cite  the  chains,  and  handcuffs, 
and  bayonets,  used  in  drawing  out  the  French  con- 
scripts, to  show  how  reluctantly  the  soldiers  of  France 
serve,  in  comparison  with  the  willingness  of  ours.  The 
discipline  which  is  here  exhibited  must  be  admirably 
productive  of  a  disposition  in  our  troops  to  defend  their 
country  at  the  risk  of  their  lives.  Five  hundred  lashes 
each  !  Ay,  that  is  right !  flog  them,  flog  them,  flog  them ! 
.  .  .  What !  shall  the  rascals  dare  to  mutiny,  and  that, 
too,  when  the  German  Legion  is  so  near  at  hand  ?  Lash 
them,  lash  them,  lash  them !  .  .  .  Base  dogs ! 
What !  iimtiny  for  the  sake  of  the  price  of  a  knapsack  ! 
Lash  them,  flog  them,  lash  them,  base  rascals  !  Mutiny 
for  the  price  of  a  goatskin  !  and  then,  upon  the  appear- 
ance of  the  German  soldiers,  they  take  a  flogging  as 
quietly  as  so  many  trunks  of  trees."  He  concluded 
with  hoping  that  the  loyal  people  of  England  would 
henceforth  be  cautious  of  blaming  the  means  employed 
by  Napoleon  to  discipline  his  conscripts,  when  they 
see  that  our  own  "  gallant  defenders  "  not  only  at  times 
require  restraint,  but  "  even  a  little  blood  drawn  from 
their  backs,  and  that,  too,  with  the  aid  and  assistance 
of  the  German  troops."     For  these  observations  he  was 
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brought  to  trial  in  the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  before 
Lord  EUenborough. 

The  Attorney-General,  after  reading  these  remarks  to 
the  Court,  said  that  Cobbett  had  charged  tlie  Govern- 
ment and  the  military  authorities  with  cruelty,  had 
suggested  to  the  mutineers  the  injustice  of  their  sen- 
tence, and  had  ridiculed  the  patience  with  which  they 
submitted  to  their  punishment.  He  had  compared  the 
mild  and  regular  proceedings  of  British  law  to  the  arbi- 
trary practices  of  a  French  tyrant.  He  had  represented 
the  German  Legion,  brave  and  honourable  men — men 
who  had  sought  shelter  from  despotism  with  us,  and  had 
shed  their  blood  for  our  safety  and  glory — as  fit  for  no 
other  employment  than  that  of  assisting  at  the  oppres- 
sive exercise  of  military  vengeance.  He  had  evidently 
intended  to  deter  his  countrymen  from  enlisting  in  that 
army  which  the  circumstances  of  the  time  rendered 
necessary  for  the  defence  of  their  homes. 

On  the  question  of  authorship,  Cobbett  admitted  that 
he  was  the  author  of  the  libel,  and  the  sole  proprietor 
of  the  Eegister.  But  he  was  not  now  his  own  pub- 
lisher ;  the  publishers  were  Bagshaw  and  Budd,  and  the 
printer  was  Hansard.  All  these  persons  were  indicted, 
but  made  no  defence,  suffering  judgment  to  go  by  de- 
fault. Cobbett  acquitted  them  of  all  share  in  the 
alleged  libel,  saying  that  he  himself  had  written  it,  but 
"without  any  evil  or  libellous  intention." 

Though  Cobbett's  remarks  were  published  on  the  1st 
of  July  1809,  the  trial  for  the  offence  did  not  take 
place  till  the  15th  of  June  1810,  Cobbett  having 
availed  himself  of  his  residence  in  the  country  to  delay 
the  legal  proceedings  as  long  as  possible,  in  the  ex- 
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pectation,  probably,  tliat  the  feeling  against  liim  would 
be  mitigated  by  time,  and  that  the  sentence  upon  him 
would  be  proportionably  less  severe.  He  employed  no 
counsel,  but  defended  himself,  and  spoke,  it  is  said,  for 
the  first  time  in  a  court  of  law,  with  great  force  and 
effect.  He  attempted  to  exculpate  himself  from  having 
delayed  the  trial,  but  without  success;  for  it  was  clearly 
shown  by  Sir  Vicary  Gibbs  that  the  delay  had  arisen 
on  Cobbett's  part.  He  endeavoured  to  show  that  he 
had  written  the  observations  for  which  he  was  prose- 
cuted without  any  evil  intention.  He  was  accused  of 
using  the  word  "  loyal"  which  was  printed  in  italics  in 
the  Eegister,  as  a  term  of  reproach  ;  but  he  asserted 
that  he  had  used  it  only  ironically,  in  reference  to  men 
who  claimed  to  be  exclusively  loyal,  or  pretended  to  an 
extraordinary  degree  of  loyalty,  but  were  in  reality  the 
greatest  enemies  of  their  king  and  country.  His  article, 
he  acknowledged,  "  was  satirical,  hyperbolical,  and  per- 
haps clumsily  and  badly  written — certainly  written  in 
a  great  hurry,"  but  maintained  that  it  was  intended  to 
reflect,  not  on  his  Majesty,  but  on  his  Ministers.  When 
he  said  "  flog  them,  base  rascals ! "  was  it  to  be  supposed 
that  he  meant  disloyalty,  or  was  speaking  seriously? 
And  if  a  man  thought  a  soldier  ill  treated,  was  he  never 
to  be  allowed  to  speak  a  word  in  his  defence  ?  It  had 
indeed  moved  his  indignation  that  German  troops 
should  have  been  made  to  witness  the  punishment  of 
his  countrymen  ;  and  he  had  felt  a  dislike  to  the  intro- 
duction of  foreign  troops  into  the  country — a  feeling 
which  had  always  been  entertained  by  true  British 
subjects,  as  well  in  former  times  as  in  the  present ; 
but  it  could  not  reasonably  be  thought  that  the  remarks 
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which  he  had  made  on  the  occurrence  were  designed  to 
produce  any  ill  effect  on  the  country ;  for,  he  concluded, 
"my  property,  the  profits  of  my  publications,  the  very 
trees  of  my  planting,  all  depend  upon  the  security  of 
the  country,  under  the  government  of  his  Majesty  and 
his  successors  ;  and  I  must  be  the  greatest  beast  and 
fool,  as  well  as  knave  and  traitor,  if  I  could  seriously 
and  deliberately  intend  the  subversion  of  the  Govern- 
ment, or  to  do  any  injury  to  the  country." 

Sir  Vicary  Gibbs,  in  his  reply,  observed  that  there 
was  a  part  of  the  defendant's  life  when  his  publications 
justified  the  character  of  loyalty  which  he  now  assumed 
to  himself,  but  that  he  must  borrow  from  those  publi- 
cations, and  not  from  the  articles  which  he  had  lately 
sent  into  the  world,  to  sustain  that  character.  But  he 
added  that  his  satirical  reflection  on  the  mutineers  for 
so  tamely  submitting  to  their  punishment  was  sufficient 
to  show  the  object  of  the  publication  for  which  he  was 
under  prosecution. 

Lord  Ellenborough,  in  addressing  the  jury,  remarked 
that  the  intention  of  a  publication  must  be  judged  from 
a  fair  consideration  of  the  terms  in  which  it  was  ex- 
pressed ;  otherwise  a  person  accused  of  libel  would 
have  only  to  say,  "  My  mind  was  innocent,  but  my  pen 
slipped ;  the  libel  was  unguarded ;  acquit  me."  But 
the  libel  with  which  the  defendant  was  charged  con- 
sisted, not  of  one  random  expression,  but  of  a  continuity 
of  the  same  thought,  from  the  whole  of  which  its  purpose 
must  be  inferred.  The  jury  would  consider  whether  the 
words  used  in  the  publication  were,  or  were  not,  those 
of  a  man  wishing  to  dissolve  the  union  of  the  military, 
on  which  the  safety  of  the  kingdom  depended.    For  his 
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own  part,  lie  said,  as  the  law  required  liim,  in  cases  like 
the  present,  to  state  his  opinion  to  the  jury,  he  had  no 
hesitation  in  pronouncing  this  to  be  "  a  most  infamous 
and  seditious  libel." 

The  trial  lasted  from  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning  till 
twelve  at  night;  and  the  jury,  without  leaving  their 
box,  gave  a  verdict  of  guilty. 

The  judges,  or  the  Government,  took  time  to  consider 
what  sentence  should  be  passed,  for  Cobbett  was  not 
brought  again  before  the  Court  till  the  9th  of  July, 
when  it  was  adjudged  that  he  should  pay  to  the  King 
a  fine  of  £1000;  that  he  should  be  imprisoned  in  New- 
gate for  two  years  ;  and  that,  at  the  end  of  that  time, 
he  should  enter  into  recognisances  to  keep  the  peace 
for  seven  years,  himself  in  the  sum  of  £3000,  and  two 
securities  in  the  sum  of  £1000  each.  Budd  and  Bag- 
shaw  were  sentenced,  to  two  months'  imprisonment, 
and  Hansard,  to  three. 

Between  the  day  of  the  trial  and  that  on  which 
the  sentence  w^as  passed,  Cobbett  published  in  his 
Eegister  an  extensive  comment,  in  defence  or  praise 
of  himself,  on  the  speech  of  the  Attorney-General, 
apparently  in  the  hope  of  lightening  the  punishment 
about  to  be  inflicted  on  him.  This  comment,  as  far  as 
it  throws  light  on  his  life  and  character,  it  will  be  pro- 
per for  us  to  notice.  One  allegation  of  the  Attorney- 
General's,  which  caused  him  great  annoyance,  was,  that 
he  wrote  the  publication  for  which  he  was  prosecuted, 
as  he  had  written  other  things,  for  base  lucre.  It  was, 
indeed,  only  the  same  charge,  he  said,  that  had  been 
made  before  by  the  meanest  of  his  calumniators,  who 
were  paid  for  reviling  him,  and  not,  like  himself,  by  the 
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sale  of  their  works.  But  if  he  had  made  gain  by  his 
■writings,  he  had  only  done  what  Milton,  and  Pope,  and 
Johnson,  and  other  greater  writers  than  himself,  had 
done  before  him.  Had  he  bargained  for  a  sum  of 
money  to  support  certain  principles,  or  to  establish 
certain  cases,  without  believing  in  the  soundness  of 
the  principles  or  in  the  truth  of  the  cases,  he  might 
fairly  have  been  charged  with  seeking  after  base  lucre; 
and,  in  truth,  whatever  remuneration  was  obtained 
from  base  motives,  must  be  itself  base ;  and  there  was 
"  scarcely  a  lawyer  who  did  not  for  base  lucre  sell  his 
soul  to  the  devil  every  hour  of  his  life,  except  what  he 
passed  in  sleep,  which  was  the  only  time  that  the  nox- 
ious creature  could  be  said  to  be  harmless."  But  "  the 
charge  of  seeking  after  base  lucre,"  he  proceeded  to 
assert,  "  is  quite  inapplicable  to  me.  ...  I  have 
now  been,  either  in  America  or  England,  sole  proprietor 
of  a  public  print  for  upwards  of  fourteen  years,  with  the 
intermission  of  about  a  year  of  that  time,  and  I  never 
did,  upon  any  occasion  whatever,  take  money  or  money's 
worth  for  the  insertion  or  suppression  of  any  paragraph 
or  article  whatever,  though  it  is  well  known  that  this 
practice  is  as  common  as  any  other  branch  of  the  busi- 
ness belonging  to  newspapers  in  general.  Many  hun- 
dreds of  pounds  have  been  offered  to  me  in  this  way, 
as  my  several  clerks  and  agents  can  bear  witness,  and 
had  I  hankered  after  base  lucre,  the  reader  will  readily 
believe  that  I  should  have  received  all  that  was  so 
offered.  ...  I  lost  many  hundreds  of  pounds  by 
my  daily  newspaper,  which  failed,  not  for  want  of  read- 
ers, but  solely  because  I  would  not  take  money  in  the 
same  way  that  other  proprietors  did,     ...     I  have 
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acted  up  to  my  professions.  I  have  at  this  time  de- 
pendent on  me  for  almost  everything  nearly  twenty 
children  besides  my  own.  I  walk  on  foot  when  others 
would  ride  in  a  coach,  that  1  may  have  the  means  of 
yielding  them  support— that  I  may  have  the  means 
of  preventing  every  one  belonging  to  me  from  seeking 
support  from  the  public  in  any  shape  whatever,  .  .  . 
"  In  general,  it  is  a  topic  of  exultation  that  industry 
and  talent  are  rewarded  with  the  possession  of  wealth. 
.  .  .  Upon  what  ground  is  it,  then,  that  the  amass- 
ing of  tvealth,  the  making  of  a  fortune,  by  the  use  of 
industry  and  talents,  is  to  be  considered  as  meriting 
reproach  in  me  ?  The  fact  is  not  true.  I  have  not 
amassed  wealth,  and  have  not  made  a  fortune,  in  any 
fair  sense  of  those  phrases.  I  do  not  possess  a  quarter 
part  as  much  as  I  should  in  all  probability  have  gained 
by  the  use  of  the  same  degree  of  industry  and  talent 
in  trade  or  commerce.  But  if  the  fact  were  otherwise, 
and  if  I  rode  in  a  coach-and-four  instead  of  keeping 
one  pleasure -horse,  and  that  one  only  because  it  is 
thought  necessary  to  the  health  of  my  wife  ;  if  I  had 
a  fortune  worthy  of  being  so  called,  what  right  would 
any  one  have  to  reproach  me  with  the  possession  of 
it?  I  have  been  labouring  seventeen  years  since  I 
quitted  the  army.  I  have  never  known  what  it  was 
to  enjoy  any  of  that  which  the  world  calls  pleasure. 
From  a  beginning  with  nothing  I  have  acquired  the 
means  of  making  some  little  provision  for  a  family  of 
six  children,  the  remains  of  thirteen.  .  .  .  And 
am  I  to  be  reproached  as  a  lover  of  base  lucre,  because 
I  began  to  have  a  prospect  (for  it  is  nothing  more)  of 
making  such  provision  ?     Was  it  manly  and  brave  for 
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the  Attorney-General,  when  he  knew  that  I  should 
not  be  permitted  to  answer  him,  to  make  such  an 
attack,  not  only  upon  me,  but  upon  the  future  comfort 
of  those  who  depend  upon  me  for  support?  Verily 
this  is  not  to  be  forgotten  presently.  As  long  as  I  and 
my  children  are  able  to  remember,  this  will  be  borne 
in  mind ;  and  I  have  not  the  smallest  doubt  of  seeing 
the  day  when  Sir  Vicary  Gibbs,  and  those  who  belong 
to  him,  will  not  think  of  any  such  thing  as  reproaching 
us  with  the  possession  of  our  own  earnings." 

Another  remark  that  wounded  him  made  by  the 
Attorney-General,  or  repeated  from  some  public  print, 
was,  that  he  was  "  a  person  unworthy  of  notice,"  If 
he  was  unworthy  of  notice,  he  asked,  why  did  his 
prosecutors  take  the  trouble  to  notice  him  ?  But  they 
knew  very  well  that  the  public  thought  him  worthy 
of  much  notice.  His  writings  had  gained  the  atten- 
tion of  the  world  solely  by  their  own  merits.  As  to 
his  Register,  not  a  pound  was  ever  expended  upon 
advertising  it.  It  came  up  like  a  grain  of  mustard- 
seed,  and  like  a  grain  of  mustard-seed  it  had  spread 
over  the  whole  civilised  world.  "  And  why,"  he  con- 
tinues to  ask,  "has  it  spread  more  than  other  publica- 
tions of  the  same  kind  ?  There  have  not  been  wanting 
imitations  of  it.  There  have  been  some  dozens  of  them, 
I  believe  ;  same  form,  same  type,  same  heads  of  matter, 
same  title,  all  but  the  word  expressing  my  name. 
How  many  efforts  have  been  made  to  tempt  the  public 
away  from  me  !  Yet  all  have  failed.  The  changeling 
has  been  discovered,  and  the  wretched  adventurers 
have  then  endeavoured  to  wreak  their  vengeance  on 
me.      They  have  sworn  that  I  write   badly;  that  I 
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publish  nothing  but  trash  ;  that  I  am  both  fool  and 
knave.  But  still  the  readers  hang  on  me.  One  would 
think,  as  Talstaff  says,  that  I  had  given  them  love- 
powder.  No ;  but  I  have  given  them  as  great  a  rarity, 
and  something  fully  as  attractive — namely,  truth  in 
clear  language."  That .  he  had  given  clear  language 
was  certain ;  but  that  what  was  conveyed  in  the  lan- 
guage was  always  truth,  and  nothing  but  truth,  was 
maintained  only  by  himself. 

The  third  remark  of  the  Attorney- General,  against 
which  he  directs  a  vast  force  of  refutation,  is  that 
the  army,  which  he  had  libelled,  called  on  the  Court 
for  justice  against  its  traducer.  He  asserts  that  far 
from  being  a  libeller  of  the  army,  he  has  always  been 
a  resolute  pleader  of  the  soldier's  cause.  "To  the 
army,"  he  writes,  "  to  every  soldier  in  it,  I  have  a 
bond  of  attachment  quite  independent  of  any  political 
reasonings  or  considerations.  I  have  been  a  soldier 
myself,  and  for  no  small  number  of  years,  at  that  time 
of  life  when  the  feelings  are  most  ardent,  and  when 
the  strongest  attachments  are  formed.  Once  a  soldier, 
always  a  soldier,  is  a  maxim  the  truth  of  which  I 
need  not  insist  on  to  any  one  who  has  served  in  the 
army  for  any  length  of  time  ;  and  especially  if  the 
service  he  has  seen  has  embraced  those  scenes  and 
occasions  where  every  man,  first  or  last,  from  one 
cause  or  another,  owes  the  preservation  of  his  all, 
health  and  life  not  excepted,  to  the  kindness,  the 
generosity,  the  fellow-feeling  of  his  comrades.  .  .  . 
Of  this  military  feeling  I  do  not  believe  that  any  man 
ever  possessed  a  greater  portion  than  myself.  I  was 
eight  years  in  the  army,  during  which  time  I  associated 
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less  with  people  out  of  the  army  than  any  soldier  I  ever 
knew.  This  partiality  I  have  always  retained.  I  like 
soldiers  as  a  class  in  life,  better  than  any  other  descrip- 
tion of  men.  Their  conversation  is  more  pleasing  to 
me.  They  have  generally  seen  more  than  other  men  ; 
they  have  less  of  vulgar  prejudices  about  them ;  to 
which  may  be  added  that,  having  felt  hardships  them- 
selves, they  know  how  to  feel  for  others." 

He  then  relates  how  he  entertained  a  number  of 
soldiers,  when  they  were  in  want  of  quarters,  at 
Botley.  "  Late  in  October,  or  early  in  November  last, 
returning  home  in  the  dusk  of  the  evening,  I  found 
our  village  full  of  soldiers.  There  were  about  five  hun- 
dred men  (a  number  nearly  equal  to  the  "whole  popu- 
lation of  the  parish)  who  had  arrived  from  Portsmouth, 
last  from  Portugal ;  many  of  whom  had  been  at  the 
battle  of  Talavera,  and  had  served  in  both  the  arduous 
and  fatal  campaigns  in  Spain ;  and  most  of  whom  had 
suffered  either  from  sickness  or  from  wounds  actually 
received  in  battle.  Tliese  men,  who  had  landed  at 
Portsmouth  that  same  morning,  had  marched  eighteen 
miles  to  Botley,  where  they  found  for  tlieir  accommo- 
dation one  small  inn  and  three  public-houses.  All  the 
beds  in  the  whole  village,  and  in  the  whole  parish  to 
its  utmost  limits,  including  the  bed  of  every  cottager, 
would  not  have  lodged  these  men  and  their  wives  and 
children  ;  and  all  the  victuals  in  the  parish  would  not, 
of  course,  have  furnished  them  with  a  single  meal, 
without  taking  from  the  meals  of  the  people  of  the 
parish.  The  stables,  barns,  and  every  other  place  in 
which  a  man  could  lie  down  out  of  the  way  of  actual 
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rain,  were  prepared  with  straw.  Everybody  in  the 
village  was  ready  to  give  up  all  his  room  to  tliese 
people,  whose  every  garment,  limb,  and  feature,  be- 
spoke the  misery  they  had  undergone.  It  was  rather 
unfortunate  that  both  myself  and  my  wife  were  from 
home  when  they  arrived  in  the  village,  or  I  should 
have  lodged  a  company  of  the  privates  at  least.  I 
found  the  greater  part  of  them  already  gone  to  their 
straw  lodging,  and  therefore  I  could  do  nothing  for 
them  ;  but  I  brought  two  of  the  officers  (the  command- 
ing officer  and  another)  to  my  house,  not  having  spare 
beds  for  any  more  upon  so  short  a  notice.  The  next  day, 
which  happened  to  be  a  Sunday,  the  whole  of  the  officers, 
thirteen  or  fourteen  in  number,  lived  at  my  house  the 
whole  of  the  day;  and  of  all  my  whole  life,  during  which 
I  have  spent  but  very  few  unpleasant  days,  I  never  spent 
so  pleasant  a  day  as  that.  ...  I  never,  upon  any 
occasion,  so  much  enjoyed,  never  so  sensibly  felt,  the 
benefits  of  having  been  industrious  and  economical."  It 
may  weU  be  suspected  that  there  is  in  this  account  much 
of  that  exaggeration  to  which,  especially  in  matters 
regarding  himself,  Cobbett  was  so  extremely  prone. 
That  a  body  of  five  hundred  men  should  have  been 
made  to  take  up  their  quarters  for  a  night,  and  the 
whole  of  the  following  day  and  night,  at  a  small 
village  where  it  must  have  been  known  that  no  lodg- 
ings could  be  obtained,  and  no  food  unless  it  were  fur- 
nished gratuitously  by  the  inhabitants,  is  so  much  at 
variance  with  military  regulations  in  general,  that  Mr 
Huish  expresses  strong  doubts  of  much  of  Cobbett's 
story.     To  say  that  five  hundred  men,  with  wives  and 
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cliildren,  should  have  been  huddled  into  a  village 
which  could  not  on  a  sudden  provide  sustenance  for 
fifty,  is  to  require  us  to  believe  what  is  altogether 
inconsistent  with  probability.  And  if  he  expected 
that  these  statements  would  influence  the  Court  of 
King's  Bench  or  the  Government  to  leniency,  he  was 
greatly  deceived.  But  it  may  certainly  be  thought, 
when  the  matter,  after  this  lapse  of  time,  is  calmly 
considered,  that  the  punishment  was  more  than  pro- 
portionate to  the  offence  ;  for  that  Cobbett,  in  writing 
the  article  for  which  he  was  prosecuted,  had  any  in- 
tention to  excite  the  army  to  mutiny,  or  any  farther 
purpose  than  that  of  animadverting  on  the  severity  of 
the  flogging,  is  scarcely  credible.  The  declamation 
against  the  scourging  of  the  soldiers  seems  to  have  been 
a  lighter  political  offence  than  the  publication  of  the 
reflections  on  Lord  Chancellor  Hardwicke.  Indeed  it 
may  be  thought  that  but  for  his  strictures  on  the  Duke 
of  York's  affair,  he  would  not  have  been  prosecuted  for 
his  remarks  on  the  flogging  at  all. 

The  next  number  of  the  Register,  published  when 
he  was  lodged  in  Newgate,  appeared  without  any 
political  article  from  his  own  pen,  but  contained  the 
following  declaration :  "  Yesterday  I  had  to  appear  in 
the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  and  now,  for  the  first 
time  in  my  life,  on  any  account  whatever,  I  am  a 
prisoner,  after  having  been  a  public  writer  for  ten 
years  in  England,  and  never  having  before  been  even 
called  in  question,  never  having  before  had  even  pro- 
ceedings commenced  against  me  in  any  shape,  for  any- 
thing written  by  me."     By  the  words,  "for  anything 
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written  by  me,"  he  intimated  to  the  public  that  he  was 
not  the  autlior  of  the  remarks  on  Lord  Hardwicke  and 
Mr  Plunkett.  The  words  "  never  before  "  he  evidently 
restricted  to  the  period  of  his  ten  years'  writing  in 
England,  but  they  would  surely  lead  many  of  his 
readers  to  think  also  of  the  time  when  he  attacked 
Dr  Rush  and  the  Spanish  Minister  in  America. 
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CHAPTER    IX. 

Cobbett  in  prison — Declines  a  penny  subscription  to  pay  his  fine — His 
other  project  for  getting  money — Expiration  of  liis  term  of  imprison- 
ment—Accounts of  his  reception  at  Botley  on  his  return— His  libera- 
tion celebrated  by  a  dinner  at  the  Crown  and  Anciior — Charged  with 
having  made  offers  to  Government  before  his  imprisonment  to  discon- 
tinue the  Register  on  condition  of  being  pardoned  —  Declares  the 
charge  to  be  false,  but  does  not  satisfy  his  accusers— Reproached  with 
duplicity  —  His  letter  to  Alderman  Wood  on  the  education  of  the 
people — His  affair  with  Lockhart  at  Winchester,  and  reports  about  it. 

He  seems  to  have  been  at  no  loss  for  money  "when 
he  was  in  Newgate.  To  rescue  himself  from  a  place 
among  felons,  he  says,  he  had  to  pay  twelve  guineas 
a-week  for  the  whole  of  the  two  years.  He  hired  the 
best  part  of  the  jailer's  house,  and  had  almost  con- 
stantly with  him  two  of  his  children.  His  expenses 
for  living  were  somewhat  lightened  by  a  weekly 
hamper  of  provisions  sent  up  from  Botley.  But  he 
maintained  his  wife  for  some  time  in  lodgings  in  Skin- 
ner Street,  where  one  of  his  children  was  born.  The 
farming  at  Botley  w^ent  on  under  some  sort  of  deputy, 
and  his  eldest  boy  sent  him  for  a  time  a  journal  of 
its  proceedings.  During  a  portion  of  his  two  years' 
imprisonment,  however,  he  had  his  two  eldest  boys 
in  town,  and  sent  tliem  to  an  abb6  in  Castle  Street, 
Holborn,  to  be  taught  French.* 

*  Advice  to  Young  Men,  p.  286. 
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He  was  annoyed  during  liis  imprisonment  by  squibs 
and  satire  of  various  kinds  ;  and  "  one  villain,"  lie  says, 
"whose  name  was  Gillray,"  caricatured  him  looking 
through  the  bars  of  his  jail. 

Some  persons,  to  assist  in  his  maintenance  and 
the  payment  of  his  fine,  proposed  to  raise  a  penny 
subscription  for  him ;  but  Cobbett  published  an  ad- 
dress in  the  Register,  discountenancing  the  project ; 
saying  that  he  should  be  better  and  more  agreeably 
served  if  his  friends  would  purchase  the  sets  of  the 
Eegister  still  remaining  in  his  hands ;  sets  which,  he 
said,  would  indeed  be  disposed  of  in  a  few  years  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  bookselling,  but  of  which  the  imme- 
diate sale  would  be  a  great  convenience  to  him,  and 
afford  him  "  ease  of  mind  "  by  providing  for  the  sup- 
port of  his  family.  But  he  offered  them  at  twenty-five 
guineas  and  a  half  the  set,  a  price  which  few  or  none 
were  disposed  to  pay  ;  and  he  had  to  lament  that  the 
penny  subscription,  which  would  doubtless  have  proved 
much  more  profitable,  had  been  discouraged.* 

On  the  whole,  however,  he  expresses  himself  highly 
gratified  by  the  regard  shown  him  Mdiile  he  was  in  con- 
finement. "  During  my  imprisonment,"  he  says,  "  the 
conduct  of  my  friends  was  such  as  was  naturally  to  be 
expected  from  men  who  regarded  me  as  suffering  in  the 
public  cause.  The  attentions  of  all  sorts,  the  acts  of  real 
solid  service,  were  as  numerous  and  great,  perhaps,  as 
any  man  ever  received  in  a  like  space  of  time.  But 
the  circumstance  of  this  sort  which  gave  me  the  most 
pleasure  was,  that  during  the  two  years  I  was  visited 
by  persons  whom  I  had  never  seen  before,  from  one 

*  Iluish's  Memoirs  of  Cobbett,  vol.  ii.  p.  151. 
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hundred  and  ninety-seven  cities  and  towns  in  England, 
Scotland,  and  Ireland,  the  greatest  part  of  whom  came 
to  me  as  the  deputies  of  some  society,  club,  or  circle  of 
people,  in  their  respective  places  of  residence.  I  had 
the  infinite  satisfaction  to  learn  from  the  gentlemen 
who  thus  visited  me,  that  my  writings  had  induced 
those  who  had  read  them  to  think.  This  fact,  indeed, 
of  being  visited  by  persons  from  almost  every  consider- 
able town  in  the  kingdom,  speaks  a  language  that  can- 
not be  misunderstood." 

When  he  was  liberated,  he  published  another  account 
of  the  previous  hardships  to  which  he  had  been  sub- 
jected by  the  severity  of  his  sentence.  He  was  doomed, 
he  says,  "  to  pay  a  thousand  pounds  to  the  King ;  ay, 
to  the  King,"  at  the  end  of  his  term  of  imprisonment. 
"  I  have  three  sons,"  he  adds,  "  and  if  any  one  of  them 
ever  forgets  this,  may  he  that  instant  be — not  stricken 
dead,  but,  worse  than  that,  bereft  of  his  senses.  May 
he  become  both  rotten  and  mad.  May  he,  after  having 
been  a  gahhling,  slavering,  half -idiot,  all  the  j^rime  of  his 
life,  become  in  his  last  days  loathsome  to  the  sight,  and 
stinking  in  the  nostril."  This  brutal  allusion,  as  it  has 
been  justly  termed,  to  the  condition  of  George  III.,  is 
one  of  the  darkest  stains  on  Cobbett's  pages.  He  pre- 
tended to  think,  though  he  must  have  known  very  well 
to  the  contrary,  that  his  fine  passed  into  the  royal 
purse.  "  The  King,"  he  said,  "at  the  close  of  my  im- 
prisonment, was  not  in  a  condition  to  receive  the 
thousand  pounds,  but  his  son  punctually  received  it  in 
his  name  and  behalf,  and  he  kccjjs  it  still."  * 

He   was  received,  he   tells  us,  on  his  return  into 
*  Huish's  Memoirs  of  CoLbett,  vol.  ii.  p.  155. 
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Hampsliire,  with  a  welcome  that  was  no  small  consola- 
tion for  the  calumnies  with  which  he  had  been  assailed. 
He  was  met  at  Winchester  by  gentlemen  who  had  come 
thirty  miles  to  see  him  ;  and  at  Botley  the  young  men 
drew  him  home  in  his  carriage  from  the  distance  of 
more  than  a  mile.  Mow  the  villagers  gathered  round 
to  cheer  him  he  thus  describes  :  "  When  we  got  into 
the  village,  about  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening  of  the 
11th  of  July,  there  was  a  sight  for  Sir  Vicary  Gibbs, 
and  Lord  Ellenborough  and  his  brother  judges,  to  see. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  village  gathered  round  me  ;  the 
young  men  and  the  boys,  and  their  fathers  and  mothers, 
listened  to  my  account  of  the  cause  of  my  absence ; 
hearing  me  speak  of  the  local  militia  and  the  German 
troops  at  the  town  of  Ely;  hearing  me  call  upon  fathers 
and  mothers  to  reflect  on  what  I  said,  and  on  their  sons 
to  bear  it  in  mind  to  the  last  hour  of  their  lives.  In 
short,  the  thing  ended  j^recisely  as  it  ought  to  end,  in 
a  plain  appeal  to  the  understanding  of  a  village  ;  to 
young  country  men  and  boys,  and  their  fathers  and 
mothers. 

"  To  express  my  feelings  on  this  occasion  is  quite 
impossible.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  good  behaviour, 
the  civility  and  kindness,  of  all  the  people  of  the  vil- 
lage to  my  family  during  my  absence,  and  their  most 
affectionate  reception  of  myself  at  my  return,  will 
never  be  effaced  from  my  recollection.  If  there  had 
wanted  a  motive  in  me  to  love  my  country,  here  would 
have  been  motive  sufficient.  That  nation  cannot  be 
otherwise  than  good,  where  the  inhabitants  of  a  whole 
parish  are  so  honest,  so  just,  and  so  kind.  For  my 
part,  born  and  bred  amongst  the  farmers  and  labourers 
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of  England,  I  liave  entertained  towards  them  feelings 
of  kindness  ;  but  I  have  now  to  add  the  feeling  of 
gratitude,  and  of  that  feeling  I  shall,  T  hope,  never  fail 
to  give  proof,  when  it  is  in  my  power  to  defend  any  of 
my  poorer  neighbours  against  the  oppressions  of  the 
more  powerful." 

A  paragraph  in  the  '  Times,'  however,  made  his  en- 
trance into  Botley  appear  of  another  character,  which 
has  generally  been  thought  much  nearer  the  truth. 
Some  days  previous  to  his  return,  a  person  whom  he 
had  employed  as  his  agent  during  his  absence,  endeav- 
oured to  stir  up  the  rustics  by  announcing  that  four 
half-hogsheads  of  ale  would  be  given  away  when  he 
came  back.  He  procured  two  clarionets  and  a  drum  to 
join  a  procession,  and  induced  the  landlord  of  the  chief 
public-house  to  display  the  flag  of  a  benefit-club  from 
his  window.  He  endeavoured  to  get  the  bells  of  the 
church  rung,  but  the  rector  of  the  parish,  supported  by 
a  number  of  loyal  individuals,  refused  to  oblige  him 
with  the  keys  of  the  belfry.  Nor  did  the  young  men 
of  the  village,  when  asked  to  draw  the  carriage  for  a 
mile,  prove  quite  so  tractable  as  the  agent  desired. 
They  complained  of  the  heat  and  dust,  and  offered 
excuses,  but  the  agent  prevailed  with  them  by  declar- 
ing that  if  they  refused  to  draw  the  carriage  they 
should  not  drink  of  the  ale.  This  argument  induced 
them  to  take  on  themselves,  for  the  occasion,  the 
character  of  beasts,  and  some  of  the  rector's  party  said 
that  they  did  not  know  which  had  more  of  the  beast — 
those  who  dragged  or  he  who  was  dragged.  The  pro- 
cession was  composed  of  persons  of  the  lowest  char- 
acter, the  more  respectable  mechanics   and  labourers 
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keepinc^  aloof  from  it.  Cobbett  made  a  speech  ;  the 
agent  and  his  followers,  athirst  for  the  ale,  shouted;  the 
ale  was  placed  at  their  disposal,  and  the  affair  con- 
eluded  with  a  riot  which  lasted  till  Sunday  morning, 
to  which  the  constables  were  compelled  to  put  an  end. 
I  thought  it  well  to  give  these  accounts  of  his  return 
to  Botley  before  noticing  the  dinner  to  which  he  was 
invited,  on  his  exit  from  prison,  by  the  party  of  Sir 
Francis  Burdett,  who  took  the  chair  on  the  occasion, 
at  the  Crown  and  Anchor  Tavern,  on  the  9th  of  July 
1812.  Six  hundred  persons  are  said  to  have  been  pre- 
sent, but,  like  the  villagers  of  Botley,  not  all  favourable 
to  Mr  Cobbett.  At  the  tavern  -  door,  as  the  guests 
entered,  handbills  were  delivered  to  them,  referring 
them  to  a  letter  in  the  '  Times,'  signed,  "  A  Fellow- 
Sufferer  from  unjust  Persecution,"  in  which  various 
charges  were  made  against  Cobbett's  political  conduct 
and  general  dealings  with  his  supporters  and  the  public. 
It  was  there  shown  how  he  had  formerly  censured  and 
ridiculed  Sir  Francis  Burdett  whom  he  was  now  prais- 
ing; and  HatterinjT  •  and  how  he  had  contradicted  him- 
self  on  other  subjects.  It  was  said  that,  after  having 
made  a  large  sum  of  money  by  his  llegister,  and 
being  in  possession  of  ample  means  to  pay  his  fine,  he 
had  sought  to  elicit  unnecessary  contributions  from  his 
readers  and  supporters,  by  declining  their  friendly  sub- 
scription as  not  sufficiently  promising,  and  endeavour- 
ing to  force  on  them  the  purchase  of  surplus  copies  of 
that  publication  by  the  sale  of  which  he  had  already 
so  largely  profited.  It  was  also  charged  upon  him  that, 
at  the  time  of  his  last  trial,  between  the  day  of  his 
conviction  and  that  of  pronouncing  the  judgment,  he 
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had  made  an  offer  to  the  Government  to  discontinue 
his  liegister,  on  condition  that  he  should  be  pardoned ; 
and  that  it  was  only  because  this  offer  had  no  effect 
that  he  continued  to  publish  the  Eegister. 

When  his  health  was  drunk  as  "  an  able  advocate 
of  Parliamentary  Eeform,  and  zealous  opposer  of  the 
flogging  system,"  Cobbett  had  to  make  a  speech.  He 
dwelt  at  much  length  on  what  he  had  suffered  from  the 
prosecution.  His  change  of  tone  with  regard  to  Sir 
Francis  Burdett  he  justified  on  many  grounds  which  he 
had  discovered  for  altering  his  opinions  respecting  that 
honourable  baronet  and  the  principles  which  he  advo- 
cated. As  to  discontinuing  the  Register,  he  had  con- 
templated doing  so,  he  said,  because  he  was  afraid  of 
being  unable  to  write  with  the  freedom  which  he  had 
previously  exercised,  and  was  unwilling  to  address  the 
public  in  a  lower  strain. 

But  there  was  a  party  in  the  room  whom  these 
observations  did  not  satisfy.  One  of  the  company, 
who  did  not  give  his  name  at  first,  but  afterwards  said 
it  was  Collier,  remarked  that  Cobbett  had  made  no 
specific  answer  to  the  two  principal  charges  against  him ; 
first,  that  he  "  had  unworthily  and  indirectly  attempted 
to  raise  a  sum  of  money  from  the  public,  to  defray  the 
expenses  of  his  trial,  when  the  public  had  already  en- 
abled him  fully  to  sustain  them ; "  and,  secondly,  that 
he  "had  offered  to  discontinue  his  Begister  for  the 
purpose  of  inducing  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  to 
mitigate  the  sentence  about  to  be  passed  upon  him." 
His  object  was,  he  said,  to  ascertain  from  Mr  Cobbett, 
by  his  direct  contradiction  of  these  accusations,  that  he 
still  continued  true  to  the  cause  of  the  people. 
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Cobbett  replied  that  it  was  unfair  to  charge  him 
with  endeavouring  to  procure  money  by  unworthy 
means  merely  because  he  had,  when  living  at  an  ex- 
traordinary expense,  offered  his  own  property  for  sale  ; 
and  that,  as  to  discontinuing  the  Eegister  he  had 
never  made  any  such  proposition  to  the  Government  as 
that  which  was  imputed  to  him,  nor  had  ever  received 
any  such  proposition  from  the  Government ;  nor  had 
he  ever  had  a  thought  of  ceasing  to  write  on  any  such 
condition  as  that  which  had  been  mentioned.  This  de- 
claration was  followed  by  a  great  uproar,  some  applaud- 
ing Cobbett,  and  some  decrying  him  ;  and  it  is  certain 
that  a  large  portion  of  the  company  still  remained  un- 
convinced by  his  protestations. 

The  truth  is  that  his  censors  had  got  hold  of  a 
copy  of  an  address  "  To  the  Eeaders  of  the  Eegister," 
which  he  had  actually  written  and  printed  for  insertion 
in  it,  at  the  time  of  his  conviction,  stating  that  the  num- 
ber in  which  it  would  appear  would  be  the  last.  The 
motives  there  intimated  for  the  discontinuance  of  the 
Eegister  were  such  as  he  alleged  in  his  speech  at  the 
dinner ;  but  the  authors  of  the  handbills  circulated 
against  him  declared  that  he  did  not  write  the  address 
till  "he  erroneously  thought  that  he  had  made  his 
peace  with  ^Ministers."*  They,  and  many  others,  con- 
tinued to  reproach  him  with  using  unmanly  arts  under 
the  disguise  of  patriotism ;  with  desiring  that  his 
readers  should  be  his  dupes  ;  and  with  being  ready  to 
desert  for  gain  that  cause  which  for  gain  only  he  had 
advocated.     These  imputations  were  reiterated  in  the 

*  Huish's  Memoirs  of  Cobbett,  vol.  ii.  p.  1G4  ;  Selections  from 
Cobbett's  Political  Works,  vol.  v.  p.  78. 
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'  Times '  by  the  same  writer  or  writers  that  produced 
the  handbill ;  but  Cobbett  made  at  that  time  no  farther 
attempts  to  repel  them.  The  subject  will  come  before 
us  again  at  a  later  period  of  Cobbett's  life. 

For  the  next  four  or  five  years  there  is  nothing  in  the 
life  of  Cobbett  calling  for  much  notice.  In  1813  he 
addressed  a  letter  to  Mr  Alderman  Wood,  a  promoter  of 
education  on  the  Laucasterian  plan,  questioning  whether 
the  teaching  of  poor  children  to  read  was  likely  to  be 
productive  of  good.  To  benefit  mankind  by  enabling 
them  to  read,  he  said,  it  was  necessary  to  insure  the 
reading  of  books  which  would  convey  truth  to  the 
mind ;  for  it  was  possible  for  a  person  to  become  by 
reading  more  ignorant  than  he  was  before  ;  since  if  a 
child,  for  instance,  having  no  notion  of  the  origin  of 
coal,  were  made  to  believe,  in  consequence  of  some- 
thing that  he  read,  that  coals  were  made  of  clay,  he 
would  be  more  ignorant  than  he  was  before  reading,  as 
falsehood  is  farther  from  truth  than  the  absence  of 
knowledge.  A  child  at  Loretto,  uninfected  by  the  lies 
of  the  ecclesiastics,  would  know  nothing  of  the  origin 
of  the  Virgin  Mary's  house  there  ;  but,  if  he  read  what 
the  priests  affirmed  respecting  it,  he  would  believe  that 
it  flew  thither  from  Palestine,  and  thus  would  be  more 
ignorant  than  if  he  had  never  read  anything  about  it. 

If  a  poor  man  be  taught  to  read  pretty  well,  he  will 
probably  desire  to  read  such  newspapers  as  his  means 
will  procure.  But  out  of  the  three  or  four  hundred 
newspapers  published  in  the  kingdom,  mostly  "vehicles 
of  darkness  rather  than  light,"  were  there  twenty,  asked 
Cobbett,  that  told  plain  truth  ?  and,  granting  that  there 
were  twenty,  there  would  be  at  least  twenty  chances  to 
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one  against  truth  coming  to  the  reader's  mind.  But  if 
it  were  expected  that  a  labourer  would  read  what  are 
called  good  books,  to  improve  his  mind,  in  such  por- 
tions of  leisure  as  he  might  have,  the  expectation 
would  assuredly  be  futile  ;  for  in  the  evenings,  after 
a  hard  day's  work,  he  would  be  too  tired  to  fix  his 
thoughts  on  anything  but  his  supper  and  his  bed ;  and 
on  Sundays,  when  he  was  not  at  church,  if  to  church  he 
went,  he  would  have  enough  to  do  in  attending  to  his 
children  and  his  household  matters,  even  if  his  mind 
were  sufliciently  prepared  for  fixing  itself  on  other  sub- 
jects of  thought.  His  toil  of  six  days  would  make 
him  glad  to  have  the  seventh,  as  far  as  possible,  for  a 
day  of  rest.  Of  Cobbett's  opinion  on  this  subject  we 
have  had  time  to  see  the  justice.  The  poorer  class  have 
read  little  of  what  is  good ;  and  that  they  have  been 
morally  improved,  or  have  become  better  members  of 
society,  by  the  reading  of  penny  newspapers,  is  evidently 
not  the  case.  They  have  grown,  on  the  contrary,  more 
turbulent  and  factious,  more  ambitious  of  fancied  rights, 
and  less  respectful  to  persons  above  them ;  they  have 
rendered  it  more  difficult  for  the  Government  to  rule 
them,  and  more  difificult  for  those  who  wish  them  well 
to  do  them  good. 

In  March  1817  Cobbett  was  present  at  a  public 
meeting  which  had  been  convened  at  Winchester  by 
the  sheriff,  for  the  purpose  of  presenting  an  address  to 
the  Prince  Eegent,  on  account  of  the  outrageous  attack 
made  upon  him  as  he  returned  from  opening  the  session 
of  Parliament.  The  word  "constitution"  being  used 
in  the  address,  Cobbett  proposed  that  there  should  be 
added  to  it  the  words  "  as  established  by  Magna  Charta, 
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the  Bill  of  Eights,  and  the  Act  of  Habeas  Corpus,  for 
which  out"  forefathers  fought  and  bled."      Lockhart, 
afterwards  editor  of  the  '  Quarterly  Review/  who  was 
present,  stood  forward  and  said  that  if  the  meeting 
adopted  Mr  Cobbett's  proposition,  they  would  declare 
against  loyalty  and  encourage  sedition.      Cobbett  re- 
torted in  defence  of  his  amendment,  and  observed  that 
wdiatever  might  be  the  differences  of  feeling  or  opinion 
in  tlie  gentlemen  present,  they  must  all  be  perfectly 
unanimous  in  thinking  that  Mr  Lockhart  had  been 
"  guilty  of  the  foulest  misrepresentation  that  was  ever 
made  by  mortal  man."     Such  language  Lockhart  could 
not  hear  without  resenting  it;  and  in  the  evening,  after 
the  meeting  broke  up,  he  called  on  Cobbett  at  his  inn 
accompanied  by  two  gentlemen.     "What  occurred  then 
and  afterwards  we  have  to  learn  from  Cobbett  himself, 
who  says  that  he  would  not  suffer  the  visitors  even  to 
sit  down,  but  told  Mr  Lockhart  that  all  communication 
between  them  must  be  in  writing.    Lockhart  went  away 
and  wrote  a  note,  stating  that  his  object  in  calling  on 
him  was  that  he  might  retract  the  word  "  foul."    Cobbett 
replied  that  he  had  not  said  "  foul,"  but  "  foulest,"  and 
should  retract  nothing  till  Lockhart  should  express  his 
sorrow  for  having  allowed  his  tongue  to  go  beyond  the 
cool  dictates  of  his  mind.     Lockhart's  answer  was,  that 
he  must  insist  on  the  satisfaction  of  a  gentleman,  for 
which  he  requested  Cobbett  to  make  immediate  ar- 
rangements.    Cobbett's  rejoinder  was  this : — 

"WiNCliESTEK,  March  11,  1817. 

"  Sir, — If  I  could  stay  here  another  day,  I  would 
amuse  myself  with  some  fun  with  you,  but,  having 
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business  of  more  importance  on  hand,  I  must  request 
of  you  to  renew  your  pleasant  corresponden(?e  on  our 
arrival  in  town.  In  the  meanwliik',  I  remain  your 
most  obedient  and  most  humble  servant, 

"  Wm.  Cobbett." 

Nothing  further  seems  to  have  ensued.  Cobbett  was 
a  cock  that  only  crowed.  Pie  had  written  something 
against  duelling,  but  whether  this  was  known  to  Lock- 
hart  is  uncertain.  Of  giving  what  is  called  the  satis- 
faction of  a  gentleman,  as  well  as  of  much  else  that  was 
gentlemanly,  he  had  no  notion.  A  paragraph  appeared, 
a  few  days  afterwards,  in  the  '  Morning  Post,'  stating 
that  Cobbett  had  been  horsewhipped  by  Lockhart  at 
Peckham.  The  account  of  what  was  said  to  have 
occurred  was  given  with  such  circumstantiality  as  to 
invest  it  with  the  full  semblance  of  truth.  It  was 
related  that  the  "  hectoring  bully "  Cobbett  had  in 
one  instance  at  least  met  with  his  deserts ;  that  Mr 
Lockhart,  hearing  that  Cobbett  had  passed  Sunday 
night  at  Mr  Timothy  Brown's  at  Peckham,  had  set 
out  thither  on  Monday  morning  to  find  him ;  that  he 
met  Cobbett  returning  to  town  near  •'  The  Bricklay- 
ers' Arms,"  and  "  applied  a  tremendous  horse-whip  to 
the  broad  and  well-adapted  shoulders  of  his  antago- 
nist ; "  and  that  Cobbett  took  refuge  in  the  shop  of 
an  apothecary  named  Jones,  from  which  he  emerged 
with  evidence  that  "his  sconce  had  suffered  consid- 
erable damage,"  and  with  "an  enormous  plaster  over 
his  left  eye."  Cobbett  decried  this  statement  in  his 
Register  of  IMarch  20th  as  a  malicious  fiction,  saying 
that  he  slept  on  the  Sunday  night  at  No.  8  Catherine 
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Street,  Strand ;  that  he  remained  in  that  honse  on  the 
Monday ;  and  that  he  had  not  seen  Lockhart  since  he 
left  Winchester,  The  story  seems  to  have  been  one 
of  those  inventions  which  political  adversaries  have 
at  all  times  been  but  too  ready  to  publish  about  one 
another. 
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CHAPTER    X. 

Cobbett's  return  to  America — His  alleged  reasons  for  leaving  England — 
Other  reasons  —  His  pecuniary  circumstances  —  His  debts — Fixes  his 
residence  in  Long  Island,-  near  New  York — Fearon's  visit  to  him  there 
—  Cobbett  offended  at  Fearon's  account  of  it — Publishes  'A  Year's 
Residence  in  America' — Continues  to  supply  papers  for  his  Register — 
His  "  Gridiron  Prophecy  " — His  house  and  farm-stock  burnt— Applies  in 
vain  to  the  Pennsylvanian  Government  for  compensation  for  his  suffer- 
ings in  the  matter  of  Rush — His  Radical  letter  to  three  prisoners  for 
sedition  —  Thinks  of  returning  to  England  —  His  notions  about  the 
payment  of  his  debts  given  in  a  circular  letter  to  his  creditors — Sir 
Francis  Burdett's  letter  to  him  in  reply. 

At  that  time  he  was  hastily  preparing  for  another 
visit  to  America.  He  and  his  friends  gave  ont  that 
he  was  fleeing  from  his  country  because  he  was  afraid 
of  oppression  from  the  Government ;  of  having  his 
mouth  stopped,  and  being  thrown  into  a  dungeon.  So 
much  disafl'ection  towards  tlie  Government  had  spread 
through  the  country  that,  from  fear  of  insurrectionary 
movements,  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  was  suspended  on 
the  4th  of  March  ;  and  about  the  same  time  other  laws 
were  passed,  afterwards  known  by  the  name  of  the 
"  Six  Acts/'  against  blasphemous  and  seditious  libels  ; 
against  seditious  meetings;  against  training  in  arms;  for 
legalising  the  seizure  of  arms ;  for  imposing  a  duty  on 
newspapers  ;  and  for  punishing  certain  misdemeanours. 
Cobbett  wished  it  to  be  understood  that  he  himself 
was  the  offender  against  whom  the  suspension  of  the 
Habeas  Corpus  Act,  and  much  of   the  matter  in  the 
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other  bills,  was  chiefly  directed.  He  kept  his  intended 
departure  so  secret  that  he  had  actually  engaged  at  the 
time  to  support  Hunt  at  a  meeting  at  Devizes,  and  Hunt, 
while  he  was  waiting  for  him,  learned  from  a  newspaper 
that  he  had  embarked. 

Let  us  hear  what  reasons  he  himself  gives  for  his 
flight.  No  hope  was  left  him,  he  says,  of  being  able 
to  assist  in  restoring  the  rights  and  liberties  of  his 
country.  "  The  laws  which  have  just  been  passed,"  he 
proceeds,  "forbid  us  to  entertain  the  idea  that  it  would 
be  possible  to  write  on  political  subjects  according  to 
the  dictates  of  truth  and  reason,  without  drawing  down 
upon  our  heads  certain  and  swift  destruction.  It  was 
well  observed  by  Mr  Brougham,  in  a  late  debate,  that 
every  writer  who  opposes  the  present  measures,  '  must 
now  feel  that  he  sits  down  to  write  with  a  halter  about 
his  neck;'  an  observation  the  justice  of  which  must  be 
obvious  to  all  the  world.  ...  I  have  reasoned  thus 
with  myself.  What  is  now  left  to  be  done  ?  We  have 
urged  our  claims  with  so  much  truth,  we  have  estab- 
lished them  so  clearly  on  the  ground  of  both  law  and 
reason,  that  there  is  no  answer  to  us  to  be  found  other 
than  that  of  a  suspension  of  our  personal  safety.  If  I 
still  write  in  support  of  those  claims,  I  must  be  blind 
not  to  see  that  a  dungeon  is  my  doom.  If  I  write  at 
all,  and  do  not  write  in  support  of  those  claims,  I  not 
only  degrade  myself,  but  I  do  a  great  injury  to  the 
rights  of  the  nation  by  appearing  to  abandon  them.  If 
I  remain  here,  I  must  therefore  cease  to  write,  either 
from  compulsion,  or  from  a  sense  of  duty  to  my  coun- 
trymen ;  therefore  it  is  impossible  to  do  any  good  to 
the  cause  of  my  country  by  remaining  in  it :  but  if  I 
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remove  to  a  country  where  I  can  write  with  perfect 
freedom,  it  is  not  only  possible,  but  very  probaljle,  that 
I  shall,  sooner  or  later,  be  able  to  render  that  cause 
important  and  lasting  services. 

"  Upon  this  conclusion  it  is  that  I  have  made  my 
determination  ;  for,  though  life  would  be  scarcely  worth 
preserving,  with  the  consciousness  that  I  walked  about 
my  fields,  or  slept  in  my  bed,  merely  at  the  mercy  of  a 
Secretary  of  State ;  though,  iinder  such  circumstances, 
neither  the  song  of  the  birds  in  spring,  nor  the  well- 
strawed  homestead  in  winter,  could  make  me  forget  that 
I  and  my  rising  family  were  slaves ;  still  there  is  some- 
thing so  powerful  in  the  thought  of  country,  and  neigh- 
bourhood, and  home,  and  friends — there  is  something 
so  strong  in  the  numerous  and  united  ties  with  which 
these  and  endless  other  objects  fasten  the  mind  to  a 
long-inhabited  spot — that  to  tear  one's  self  away  nearly 
approaches  to  the  separating  of  the  soul  from  the  body. 
But  then,  on  the  other  hand,  I  asked  myself,  '  What ! 
shall  T  subndt  in  silence  ?  Shall  I  be  as  dumb  as  one  of 
my  horses  ?  Shall  the  indignation  which  burns  within 
me  be  quenched  ?  Shall  I  make  no  effort  to  preserve  even 
the  chance  of  assisting  to  better  the  lot  of  my  unhappy 
country  ?  Shall  that  mind  which  has  commimicated 
its  light  and  warmth  to  millions  of  other  minds,  now 
be  extinguished  for  ever  ?  and  shall  those  who,  with 
thousands  of  pens  at  their  command,  still  saw  the  tide 
of  opinion  rolling  more  and  more  heavily  against  them, 
now  be  for  ever  secure  from  that  pen  by  the  efforts  of 
which  they  feared  being  overwhelmed  ?  Shall  truth 
never  again  be  uttered  ?  Shall  her  voice  never  again 
be  heard,  even  from  a  distant  shore  ?'  " 
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The  paper  containing  these  words,  published  in  the 
Eegister  at  the  time  of  his  departure,  was  dictated,  say 
his  sons,  in  a  very  short  time,  on  the  evening  of  the 
21st  of  March  1817,  at  No.  8  Catherine  Street,  where 
the  Eegister  was  then  published.  At  five  o'clock  on 
the  following  morning  he  left  London,  accompanied  by 
his  two  eldest  sons,  William  and  John,  and  embarked 
with  them  on  the  27th,  at  Liverpool,  for  New  York, 
which  they  reached  on  the  5th  of  May. 

It  is  unpleasant  to  find  that  this  statement,  so 
plausibly  set  forth,  does  not  contain  the  full  or  even 
the  true  reasons  for  his  escape  to  America.  There 
was  another  the  strongest  of  all,  to  which  he  makes 
no  allusion.  Hitherto  the  reader  may  have  seen  cause 
to  conceive  of  him  as  a  thriving  and  prosperous  man. 
He  had  made  money  in  America,  and,  notwithstanding 
his  losses  through  his  libel  on  Eush,  he  had  brought 
home  sufficient  to  start  him,  as  it  seemed,  in  a  fair  way 
of  business  in  London.  He  had  been  receiving,  some 
time  before  his  departure,  a  profit  of  fifteen  hundred 
a-year,  as  he  tells  us,  from  his  Eegister  alone ;  *  and  he 
was  "  turning,"  as  the  mercantile  expression  is,  twenty 
thousand  a-year  by  his  various  publications.-|-  He  had 
saved  enough,  as  early  as  1806,  to  get  into  his  hands 
the  estate  at  Botley,  of  the  value  of  forty  thousand 
pounds ;  and  he  seems  to  have  lived  there  as  a  farmer, 
comfortably  but  not  extravagantly.  He  was  therefore 
considered,  by  a  large  portion  of  the  public,  to  be  in 
excellent  pecuniary  circumstances.  But  he  had  no 
sooner  embarked  on  the  Atlantic  than  it  became  known 
to  everybody  that  he  was  deeply  sunk  in  debt.     The 

*  I^egistcr,  July  1817  ;  Selections  from  Cobbett's  Political  Works, 
vol.  V.  p.  213,  228.  +  Ibid.    v.  201. 
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great  cause  of  his  encumbrances  appears  to  have  been 
reckless  ventures  in  printing  and  publishing.  He 
seems  to  have  set  no  bounds  to  his  bookselling  and 
pamphleteering  speculations.  At  the  time  that  he 
started  the  Eegister  he  entered  also  on  three  other 
publications,  a  '  Parliamentary  History,'  '  Parliamentary 
Debates,'  and  '  State  Trials,'  *  works  which,  though  they 
soon  passed  into  other  hands,  would  cost  him  sometliing 
to  start  them.  He  was  making  endeavours,  too,  to  estab- 
lish a  branch  of  his  business  in  America,  and  had  sent 
off  a  nephew  to  New  York  in  1815  to  fix  himself  there 
for  that  purpose.-f-  Thus  his  expenditure  of  money  had 
gone  far  beyond  what  his  business  supplied.  He  had 
borrowed,  to  keep  himself  up ;  he  had  mortgaged  the 
Botley  property ;  and  he  had  run  into  debt  with  the 
tradesmen  with  whom  he  was  connected.  Part  of  his 
debts  we  find  copied  from  "  an  authentic  list "  of  them 
furnished  to  a  writer  in  the  '  Quarterly  Ptcview ' :  I 


Mr  Tunno,  mortgagee  of  the  Botley  estates, 

£16,000 

Sir  Francis  Burdett, 

4,000 

MrR — -, 

4,000 

Messrs  Tipper  &  Frv,  stationers,    . 

3,500 

T.  B        n, 

2,000 

MrL r. 

1,300 

Executors  of  Mr  B e,    . 

900 

MrP s, 

450 

MrW e, 

500 

Messrs  H.  T.  &  M x,  printers. 

600 

Mr  S n,  printer, 

100 

Sundry  poor  shopkeepers  and  others  at  Botley, 

400 

£33,650 

*  Remarks  on  the  Speech  of  Sir  Vicary  Gibbs,  Huish's  Memoirs  of 
Cobbett,  vol.  ii.  p.  121. 
+  Selections  from  Cobbett's  Political  "Works,  vol.  v.  p.  215. 
X  Vol.  xxi.  p.  136. 
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The  total  amount  is  said  to  have  been  more  than 
£36,000.  He  had  therefore  other  reasons  for  leaving 
England  besides  fearof  the  suspension  of  the  Act  of 
Habeas  Corpus.  "  Had  he  stayed  at  Liverpool  another 
tide,"  says  the  writer  in  the  Quarterly,  "  he  would 
have  been  brought  back,  and  consigned  to  Newgate  or 
the  King's  Bench."  *  But  he  persisted  to  the  end  of 
his  life  in  reiterating,  not  only  in  the  pages  of  his 
Eegister,  but  in  all  his  other  writings,  that  Sidmouth 
and  Castlereagh  were  the  real  causes  of  his  flight  to 
America.-f- 

He  fixed  his  residence  in  Long  Island  ;  an  island  one 
hundred  and  thirty  miles  in  length,  lying  off  the  coast 
of  New  York,  to  which  State  it  belongs.  Here  he  took  a 
small  farm  called  Hyde  Park  Farm.  What  we  know  of 
his  mode  of  living  there,  from  any  other  source  than  his 
own  pages,  is  chiefly  gained  from  a  book  called  '  Sketches 
of  America,'  published  in  1818  by  Henry  Bradshaw 
Fearon,  a  person  sent  out  as  an  agent  by  thirteen  Eng- 
lish families  who  wished  to  emigrate  to  America,  to 
ascertain  in  what  part  of  that  country  it  would  be 
most  desirable  for  them  to  settle.  As  he  approached 
Cobbett's  residence,  he  found  "  fences  in  ruin,  the  gate 
broken  down,"  and  "  a  house  mouldering  to  decay." 
He  ventured  to  call  upon  Cobbett  without  any  intro- 
duction, and  was  shown  by  liis  servant  into  a  room  in 
which  Cobbett  was  writing  with  his  coat  off.  After 
asking  him  whether  he  was  an  American,  whether  he 
was  "  acquainted  with  the  friends  of  liberty  in  Lon- 

*  See  also  Huish's  Memoirs  of  Cobljett,  vol.  ii.  p.  250. 
+  Rural  Rides,  p.  63,  145,  171,  172  ;  Selections  from  Cobbett's  Po- 
litical Works,'  vol.  V.  p.  206,  207. 
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don,"  and  what  were  his  objects  in  visiting  America, 
Cobbett  entered  into  familiar  conversation  with  him. 
"I  was  pleasingly  disappointed,"  he  says,  "with  the 
general  tone  of  his  manners.  .  .  .  Mr  Cobbett 
thinks  meanly  of  the  American  people,  but  spoke 
highly  of  the  economy  of  their  Government.  He  does 
not  advise  persons  in  respectable  circumstances  to 
emigrate,  even  in  the  present  state  of  England.  In  his 
opinion,  a  man  who  can  but  barely  live  upon  his  pro- 
perty will  more  consult  his  happiness  by  not  removing 
to  the  United  States.  He  almost  laughs  at  Mr  13irk- 
beck's  settling  in  the  western  country.  This  being 
the  first  time  I  had  seen  this  well-known  character,  I 
viewed  him  with  no  ordinary  degree  of  interest.  A 
print  by  Bartolozzi,  executed  in  1801,  conveys  a  correct 
outline  of  his  person.  His  eyes  are  small,  and  pleas- 
iiigly  good-natured."  "  To  his  servants,"  he  adds,  "  he 
was  easy — but  to  all,  in  his  tone  and  manners,  resolute 
and  determined.  He  feels  no  hesitation  in  praising 
himself,  and  evidently  believes  that  he  is  eventually 
destined  to  be  the  Atlas  of  the  British  nation.  His 
faculty  of  relating  anecdotes  is  amusing. 

"  My  impressions  of  Mr  Cobbett  are  that  those  who 
know  him  would  like  him,  if  they  can  be  content  to 
submit  unconditionally  to  his  dictation.  Obey  me,  and 
I  will  treat  you  kindly ;  if  you  do  not,  I  will  trample 
on  you,  seemed  visible  in  every  word  and  feature." 

He  took  Fearon  round  his  grounds,  and  complained 
to  him  of  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  labourers  at  reason- 
able wages.  He  could  not  get  his  hay  mown  unless 
he  gave  half  the  produce  to  the  mower,  who  thought 
even  that  a  hard  bargain.     Fearon  came  away  from 

u 
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him,  he  says,  "  with  pleasing  sensations/'  and  with 
"  obligation  to  him  for  a  reception  generous  and 
Hberal." 

Wlien  Fearon's  hook  was  published,  Cobbett,  indig- 
nant at  the  unfavourable  description  given  in  it  of  his 
farm,  and  the  freedom  with  which  the  author  had  spoken 
of  him,  wrote  an  abusive  retort  upon  it  in  his  Eegis- 
ter.*  He  affected  to  despise  Fearon  as  a  mean  man,  and 
loaded  him  with  coarse  and  opprobrious  epithets  which 
there  was  no  proof  that  he  deserved.  But  as  to  the 
truth  of  the  statements  of  the  two  writers,  there  can 
be  no  question,  remarks  the  reviewer  of  Fearon's  book 
in  the  Quarterly,  on  which  side  the  right  lies.  "  We 
think  Mr  Fearon  incapable  of  advancing  an  untruth  ; 
whereas  falsehood  is  known  to  be  the  essential  part  of 
his  antagonist's  character." 

He  wrote  a  journal  of  the  time  which  he  spent  in 
Long  Island,  and  published  it  under  the  title  of  'A 
Year's  Eesidence  in  the  United  States  of  America,' 
combining  with  it,  in  the  same  volume,  a  copious  essay 
on  the  culture  of  the  "  Euta  Baga,"  or  Swedish  turnip. 
He  lauds  himself  greatly  for  having  taken  with  him, 
on  his  second  voyage  to  America,  ten  pounds  of 
Swedish  turnip-seed,  which  introduced  that  vegetable 
into  the  New  World.  Much  of  the  journal  is  occupied 
with  entries  about  the  state  of  the  weather  and  trifling 
matters ;  but  with  these  he  could  not  forbear  to  mix 
observations  on  political  affairs.  At  times  he  travelled 
about  to  gain  agricultural  and  other  information  ;  "and 
he  continued  to  annoy  the  IMinistry  in  England  by  an 

*  See  Appendix   to   Cobbett's  Journal  of  a  Year's  Residence  in 
America. 
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uninterrupted  supply  of  papers  for  his  Eegister.  But 
there  was  this  inconvenience  about  the  papers  sent 
from  America,  that  they  arrived  too  late ;  the  news  of 
occurrences  in  England  was  several  days  in  reaching 
hira,  and  more  than  twice  that  time  elapsed  before  his 
remarks  on  them  could  be  laid  before  the  English  pub- 
lic, so  that  his  dissertations  fell  among  his  readers  like 
shot  fired  after  a  battle  is  decided. 

It  was  from  Long  Island  that  he  despatched  to  this 
country  what  was  afterwards  called  his  "  Gridiron 
Prophecy."  It  was  contained  in  a  letter  to  Lord 
Folkestone,  written  in  September  1819,  in  which  he 
descanted  on  the  measures  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  regard- 
ing the  Bank  of  England,  and  especially  on  the  bar- 
onet's intimation  that  the  Bank  would  be  enabled, 
in  1823,  without  any  reduction  of  the  debt,  to  pay  in 
coin.  She  will  not  do  so,  said  Cobbett,  or,  if  she 
does,  "  I  will  give  my  poor  body  up  to  be  broiled  on 
one  of  Castlereagh's  widest-ribbed  gridirons."  This 
prediction  he  several  times  repeated  in  his  Eegister, 
amplifying  it,  in  one  passage,  into  "  I  will  give  Castle- 
reagh  leave  to  lay  me  on  a  gridiron,  and  broil  me 
alive,  while  Sidmouth  may  stir  the  coals,  and  Canning 
stand  by  and  laugh  at  my  groans."  Hence  arose  the 
decoration  of  the  gridiron  which  Cobbett  subsequently 
placed  at  the  head  of  his  Register.*  As  the  Bank 
continued  to  pay  in  coin,  as  far  as  demands  were 
made  upon  it,  Cobbett  was  thought  to  have  deserved 
the  broiling. 

*  Selections  from  Cobbett's  Political  Works,  vol.  v.  p.  4-36; 
Rural  Rides,  p.  52,  and  note  (27)  ;  Huisli's  Memoirs  of  Cobbett,  vol. 
ii.  p.  372. 
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How  long  he  contemplated  staying  in  America  does 
not  appear ;  but  he  had  spoken,  ever  since  his  departure 
from  England,  of  his  intention  to  return  at  some  time. 
He  was  constantly  expressing  his  notion  that  he  was 
to  promote  the  restoration  of  English  freedom  and 
happiness.  "  England  is  my  country,"  he  said  in  his 
journal,  "and  to  England  I  shall  return."  But  his 
return  appears  to  have  been  hastened  by  a  fire,  which, 
on  the  20th  of  May  1818,  broke  out  in  his  dwelling- 
house,  and  reduced  it  in  a  few  hours  to  a  heap  of 
ashes,  together  with  a  great  part  of  his  corn,  hay,  and 
farm-stock.  This  calamity  seems  to  have  thrown  him 
into  great  straits,  and  his  American  prospects  were 
overclouded  by  it.  "  It  threw  me  out  for  a  month," 
he  says.  "  I  should  have  gone  to  New  York,  and  re- 
mained there  till  the  time  of  my  departure  for  Eng- 
land ;  but  when  I  considered  the  interruptions  which 
such  a  removal  would  occasion,  and  when  I  thought 
of  the  injury  that  these  and  the  air  of  a  city  might 
be  to  my  literary  labours,  I  resolved  on  making  a  sort 
of  thatched  tent,  in  which  I  might  enjoy  tranquillity, 
and  in  which  I  might  labour  without  intermission." 
Here  he  went  on,  farming  and  writing — sometimes 
praising  the  Americans,  and  sometimes  finding  fault 
with  them — till  the  summer  of  1819.  He  memorialised 
the  Pennsylvanian  Government  for  compensation  for 
what  he  had  suffered  in  the  matter  of  Kush,  but  with- 
out effect ;  though  Mr  Ambrose  Spencer,  Chief-Justice 
of  the  State  of  New  York,  gave  his  opinion  that  there 
was  illegality  in  the  proceedings  of  which  Cobbett  com- 
plained, and  that  compensation  ought  to  be  made.* 
*  llural  Hides,  p.  170,  note  (96). 
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In  June  of  that  year  he  addressed  a  letter,  in  his 
Eegister,  to  Johnson,  Baguley,  and  Drumniond,  three 
fellows  who,  for  treasonable  utterances,  had  been  sen- 
tenced, like  himself,  to  imprisonment  for  two  years. 
In  this  production  he  shows  how  thorough  a  Radical  he 
had  become.  He  exhorts  them  to  bear  up  under  the 
infliction  laid  upon  them  by  the  borough-mongering 
tyrants.  He  intimates,  in  accordance  with  his  '  Paper 
against  Gold,'  that  the  nation's  best  hope  was  in  the 
insolvency  of  the  Government  despots.  For  himself, 
he  enjoys  the  sight  of  "  that  ruffian  band  "  writhing 
under  the  blows  which  he  began  to  inflict  on  them  a 
few  months  after  he  was  in  his  prison.  "  I  have  been 
dealing  them  blows,"  he  says,  "  from  that  day  to  this. 
All  my  plans  in  private  life,  all  my  pursuits,  all  my 
designs,  wishes,  and  thoughts,  have  this  one  great 
object  in  view,  the  overthrow  of  the  ruffian  borough- 
mongers.  If  I  write  grammars;  if  I  write  on  agricul- 
ture ;  if  I  sow,  plant,  or  deal  in  seeds  ;  whatever  I  do, 
has  first  in  view  the  destruction  of  those  infamous 
tyrants.  .  .  .  You  see  what  embarrassment  the 
villains  are  now  in.  You  see  how  they  are  puzzled  to 
invent  new  lies,  in  order  to  hide  the  fact  of  their  irrev- 
ocable insolvency.  They  are  at  their  wits  end.  And 
a  satisfaction  it  is  to  me  to  reflect  that  it  is  I  who  have, 
more  than  all  other  men  put  together,  brought  them 
into  this  state  !  "  He  counsels  the  three  "  gentlemen  " 
to  improve  the  period  of  their  confinement  by  devoting 
it  to  study,  and,  above  all  things,  to  study  grammar, 
as  he  himself  had  done  when  he  was  a  soldier.  "  Now 
is  the  time,"  he  exclaims,  "  for  you  to  become  gram- 
marians.    In  your  place  I  should  reason  thus :  '  How 
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sliall  I  be  able  most  effectually  to  annoy  the  tyrants  ? 
By  my  pen,  combined  witli  my  other  means.  How- 
shall  I  qiialify  myself  to  use  my  pen  with  effect?  By 
knowing  how  to  write  correctly.  How  shall  I  get  the 
knowledge  ?  By  learning  grammar.  Therefore  I  will 
learn  grannnar.' "  Such  were  the  ignorant  wretches 
that  set  up  to  reform  the  nation ;  wretches  who,  when 
they  were  cooped  up  for  their  folly,  required  to  be  told 
to  learn  grannnar  ! 

How  he  contrived  to  arrange  witli  his  creditors,  so 
as  to  be  enabled  to  return  to  England  without  being 
thrown  into  jail,  we  have  no  satisfactory  information. 
AVright,  who  conducted  the  publication  of  the  Regis- 
ter,' probably  settled  some  conditions  for  him.  But  what 
notion  he  himself  had  of  the  duty  of  satisfying  his  cre- 
ditors, under  pressure  of  the  political  circumstances  by 
which  he  pretended  to  be  compelled  to  leave  England, 
is  fully  shown  in  a  letter  which  he  wrote  to  Mr  Tipper, 
the  printer,  from  Long  Island,  November  20, 1817,  and 
which  he  intended  to  be  sent  as  a  circular  to  all  who 
had  claims  on  him  : — 

"  1  hold  it  to  be  perfectly  just,"  he  says,  "that  I  should 
never,  in  any  way  whatever,  give  up  one  single  farthing 
of  my  future  earnings  to  the  payment  of  any  debt  in 
England.  My  reason,"  he  adds,  "  is,  that  the  Six  Acts 
were  despotic  ordinances  intended  for  the  sole  purpose 
of  taking  from  me  the  real,  and  certain,  and  increasing 
means  of  paying  off  any  debt  and  mortgage  in  two 
years.     .     .     . 

"  When  the  society  is  too  weak,"  he  continues,  "  or 
unwilling,  to  defend  the  property,  whether  mental  or  of 
a  more  ordinary  and  vulgar  species,  of  any  individual, 
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and  where  there  is  not  the  will  or  the  power  in  the 
society  to  yield  him  protection,  he  becomes  clearly 
absolved  of  all  his  engagements  of  every  sort  to  that 
society,  because  in  every  bargain,  of  every  kind,  it  is 
understood  that  both  the  parties  are  to  continue  to 
enjoy  the  protection  of  the  laws  of  property. 

"  But  from  the  great  desire  which  I  have,  not  only 
to  return  to  my  native  country,  but  also  to  prevent  the 
infamous  Acts  levelled  against  me  from  injuring  those 
persons  with  whom  I  have  pecuniary  engagements,  and 
some  of  whom  have  become  my  creditors  from  feelings 
of  friendship  and  a  desire  to  serve  me,  I  eagerly  waive 
all  claim  to  this  principle,  and  I  shall  neglect  no  means 
within  my  power  fully  to  pay  and  satisfy  every  demand, 
as  far  as  that  can  be  done  consistently  with  that  duty 
which  calls  on  me  to  take  care  that  my  family  have  the 
means  of  fairly  exerting  their  industry,  and  of  leading 
the  sort  of  life  to  which  they  have  a  just  claim."  He 
then  proposes  to  clear  off  great  part  of  his  debts  by  the 
publication  of  the  ' Maitrc  Anglais'  republished  under 
the  title  of  '  The  English  Master,'  and  of  '  The  French 
Master,'  a  grammar  to  teach  French  to  English  persons. 

Speaking  of  his  qualifications  for  writing  such  works, 
he  says  he  taught  his  son  William  "  to  write  French 
at  twelve  years  old  better  than  nine-tenths  of  the 
Frenchmen  that  I  have  ever  known,  or  at  least  that 
I  have  ever  seen  write,"  and  "  both  John  and  he 
speak  now  French  as  well  as  the  greater  part  of  French- 
men." These  works  he  expects  to  prove  a  source  of 
real  and  substantial  profit.  He  is  also  getting  ready  a 
Grammar  of  the  English  Lan<Tua<>e,  in  the  form  of 
"  letters  addressed  to  his  beloved  son  James."     This 
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Grammar  he  expects  to  produce  profit  for  many  years. 
And  he  adds  :  "  Whatever  part  of  this  profit  can,  with- 
out endangering  the  wellbeing  of  my  beloved  and  ex- 
empLary,  affectionate  and  virtuous  family,  be  allotted 
to  the  discharge  of  my  debts  and  encumbrances,  shall 
with  scrupulous  fidelity  be  so  allotted ;  but  as  to  this 
particular  object,  and  as  to  other  sources  of  gain,  I  will 
first  take  care  that  the  acts  of  tyrannical  confiscation 
which  have  been  put  in  force  against  me,  shall  not 
deprive  this  family  of  the  means,  not  only  of  comfort- 
able existence,  but  that  it  shall  not  deprive  this  family 
of  the  means  of  seeking  fair  and  honourable  distinction 
in  the  world.  It  is  impossible  for  me  to  say,  or  guess 
at,  what  I  may,  with  my  constant  bodily  health,  and 
with  the  aptitude  and  industry  wdiich  are  now  become 
a  part  of  me,  be  able  to  do  in  the  way  of  literary  works 
productive  of  gain  ;  but  I  can  with  safety  declare  that, 
beyond  the  purposes  of  safety  to  my  family,  I  will 
retain  or  expend  nothing  until  no  man  shall  say  of  me 
that  I  owe  him  a  farthing." 

As  to  the  profits  of  the  Eegister  he  is  in  doubt,  but 
will  settle  something  about  the  matter  in  a  short  time. 
But  if  there  is  any  man  who  insists  that  he  ought  to 
pay  under  the  circumstances  in  which  he  is  placed, 
and  will  "  meet  him  before  the  world  in  written  charge," 
he  will  "pledge  himself,"  he  declares,  "to  cover  him 
with  so  much  shame  and  infamy  as  the  world  can  be 
brouglit  to  deign  to  bestow  upon  so  contemptible  a 
being." 

This  letter,  designed  for  all  the  creditors,  came  of 
course  into  the  hands  of  Sir  Francis  Burdett,  who  had 
assisted  Cobbett  in   his  difficulties   with  the  loan  of 
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£4000.     Sir  Francis  at  once  wrote  the  following  reply, 
dated  January  31,  1818  : — 

"It  is  not  my  intention  to  enter  into  any  controversy 
respecting  the  honesty  or  dishonesty  of  paying  or  not 
paying  debts  according  to  the  convenience  of  the  party 
owing.  It  seems  that  if  it  should  ever  suit  your  con- 
venience, and  take  nothing  from  the  comforts  and 
enjoyments  of  yourself  and  family,  such  comforts  and 
enjoyments,  and  means,  too,  of  distinguishing  them- 
selves as  you  think  they  are  entitled  to — all  this  being 
previously  secured — then  you  think  yourself  bound  to 
pay  your  debts  ; — if,  on  the  contrary,  that  cannot  be 
effected  without  sacrifices  on  your  and  their  part,  in 
that  case  your  creditors  have  no  claim  to  prefer,  and 
you  no  duty  to  perform.  You  then  stand  absolved, 
rectus  in  foro  consci entice,  and  for  this  singular  reason, 
because  those  who  lent  you  their  money  when  you  were 
in  difficulty  and  distress,  in  order  to  save  you  and  your 
family  from  ruin,  were  and  are  unable  to  protect  you 
either  against  your  own  fears  or  the  power  of  an  arbi- 
trary Government,  under  which  they  have  the  misfor- 
tune to  live,  and  to  which  they  are  equally  exposed. 
These  principles,  which  are  laughable  in  theory,  are 
detestable  in  practice.  That  you  should  not  only  enter- 
tain and  act  upon,  but  openly  avow  them,  and  blind 
your  own  understanding,  or  think  to  blind  that  of 
others,  by  such  flimsy  pretences,  is  one  more  melan- 
choly proof  of  the  facility  with  which  self-interest  can 
assume  the  mask  of  hypocrisy,  and,  by  means  of  the 
weakest  sophistry,  overpower  tlie  strongest  understand- 
ing.  How  true  is  our  common-law  maxim,  that  no  man 
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is  an  upright  judge  in  his  own  cause !  how  truly  and 
prettily  said  by  the  French,  La  nature  se  pipe — nor 
less  truly,  though  more  grossly,  in  English,  '  Nature's 
her  own  bawd '  ! 

"  In  expressing  my  abhorrence  of  the  principles 
which  you  lay  down  for  your  conduct,  and  concerning 
which  you  challenge  my  opinion,  a  little  unfairly,  con- 
sidering the  ridicule  with  which  you  at  the  same  time 
threaten  to  overwhelm  the  unfortunate  wight  who  pre- 
sumes to  differ  from  them,  I  do  not  desire  that  you 
should  act  upon  any  other  with  regard  to  me;  I  should 
be  sorry  your  family  were  put  to  any  inconvenience  on 
my  account ;  should  your  circumstances  ever  prove  so 
prosperous  as  to  enable  you  to  discharge  your  debts 
without  infringing  upon  those  new  principles  of  moral 
obligation  you  have  adopted,  and  which  for  the  first 
time  since  the  commencement  of  the  world  have,  I  be- 
lieve, been,  though  frequently  acted  upon,  openly  pro- 
mulgated. As  to  complaint  or  reproach,  they  are  the 
offspring  of  weakness  and  folly — disdain  should  stifle 
them ;  but  nothing  can  or  ought  to  stifle  the  expression 
of  disgust  every  honest  mind  must  feel  at  the  want  of 
integrity  in  the  principles  you  proclaim,  and  of  feeling 
and  generosity  in  the  sentiments  you  express. — I  am, 
sir,  your  most  obedient  and  humble  servant, 

"F.   BUKDETT." 

These  letters  were  published  by  llichard  Carlile, 
January  4,  1819. 
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CHAPTER    XI. 

Resolves  to  bring  Tom  Paine's  bones  to  England — His  abuse  and  eulogies 
of  Paine — Is  refused  a  passage  in  a  vessel  belonging  to  the  Wrights — 
Reasons  for  the  refusal — His  correspondence  with  Cropper  on  the  sub- 
ject—Arrives at  Liverpool — Shows  Paine's  bones — 111  received  at  Man- 
chester and  Coventry — Cobbett  and  Hunt — Cobbett  arrested — Paine's 
relics  an  unsuccessful  speculation — Cobbett  sinks  in  public  opinion — 
He  is  repulsed  by  Sir  Francis  Burdett— Asserts  that  the  money  which 
Sir  Francis  had  lent  him  was  a  gift  —  Pecuniary  embarrassments — 
Attempts  to  raise  supplies  under  the  name  of  a  Reform  Fund. 

When  he  began  to  think  of  returning  to  England,  the 
Act  for  the  Eepeal  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  had  been 
repealed ;  but  that  circumstance,  though  he  affected 
to  make  it  a  reason  for  venturing  back,  had  in  reality 
nothing  to  do  with  his  movements.  When  he  deter- 
mined on  returning,  however,  he  determined  also  to 
bring  with  him  the  bones  of  Thomas  Paine,  as  a  pre- 
cious gift  to  his  country,  in  which,  for  the  honour  of 
the  land  that  gave  Paine  birth,  they  ought  to  be  depo- 
sited. Nothing  can  show  how  readily,  how  shamelessly, 
Cobbett  adopted  or  affected  opinions,  or  asserted  doc- 
trines, at  one  time,  utterly  at  variance  with  those  which 
he  had  advocated  at  another,  than  the  different  modes 
in  which  he  spoke  and  acted  with  regard  to  Paine.  He 
had  abused  him,  in  1796  and  subsequently,  as  "an 
atrocious,  infamous  miscreant,"  who  could  not  blush 
because  "  the  rust  of  villany  had  eaten  his  cheek  to 
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the  bone."  He  was  "  the  flatterer  and  slave  of  Carnot," 
and  "  made  for  a  French  republican."  He  was  "  the 
wretch  Paine,"  a  "  ragamuffin  deist,"  whose  "  religion 
was  exactly  of  a  piece  with  his  politics — one  inculcating 
the  right  of  revolting  against  government,  and  the  other 
the  right  of  revolting  against  God."  He  had  "  fled 
from  the  thief-catchers  in  England,"  said  Cobbett,  to 
America,  and  from  thence,  "  flnding  himself  universally 
despised,"  he  had  hastened  to  "  take  his  seat  among  the 
thieves  of  Paris."  He  was  "a  fiend,"  deserving  of  all 
the  danmatory  epithets  that  thought  could  conceive  or 
language  supply. 

He  now  called  him  "  a  man  of  rare  mental  endow- 
ments; "  "the  only  great  man"  ever  produced  among 
the  Quakers  ;  "  the  scourge  of  tyrants,  under  whatever 
name  they  disguised  their  tyranny ;"  and  whereas 
people  had  called  him  "  a  spy,"  and  said  that  "  he 
merited  death  upon  the  gallows,"  "  heaven,"  said 
Cobbett,  "is  not  farther  from  hell"  than  he  from  de- 
serving such  condemnation.  He  w^as  so  honest  and 
sincere  that  "  he,  of  all  men,  could  never  flatter  in  his 
life."  "  As  the  champion  of  popular  power,  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  abuses  of  a  monarchical  government,  Paine," 
said  Cobbett,  "  will  always  stand  pre-eminent  in  the 
world."* 

Paine,  when  he  died,  had  expressed  a  desire  to  be 
buried  in  the  Quakers'  burying-ground  at  New  York  ; 
but  the  Quakers  refused  to  comply  with  his  wish,  on 
the  ground  that  they  were  accused  by  many  of  deism 
already,  and  did  not  wish  to  give  further  occasion  for 

*  Register,  1818,  1819  ;  Huish's  Memoirs  of  Cobbett,  vol.  i.  p. 
162  ;  vol.  ii.  p.  270, 
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the  charge.  He  was  in  consequence  buried  in  the 
corner  of  a  field,  which  lie  seems  to  have  rented.  After 
a  while,  some  persons  who  were  interested  about  the 
ground  applied  for  leave  to  remove  the  bones  into  the 
burying-ground  of  one  of  the  chapels  at  New  York ;  but 
the  chapel-wardens  would  only  allow  them  to  be  put 
in  an  obscure  corner  where  strangers  were  buried. 
Cobbett  came  to  the  rescue,  and  proceeded  to  promote 
to  honour  those  precious  relics  which  had  thus  been 
kept  back  from  honour. 

When  he  applied  for  a  passage  to  Liverpool  on  board 
the  Amity,  a  vessel  belonging  to  Isaac  Wright  and  Sons, 
Quakers,  he  was  refused,  and  told  that  he  should  have  no 
passage  in  any  ship  of  theirs  ;  the  reason  given  for  the 
refusal  being  that  he  had  conducted  himself  insolently 
and  offensively  during  his  last  voyage  to  New  York 
on  board  the  Importer,  a  ship  owned  by  the  same  firm. 
This  repulse  gave  rise  to  some  letters  on  the  subject 
between  Cobbett  and  James  Cropper,  a  merchant  of 
Liverpool,  who  had  first  begun  to  correspond  with 
Cobbett  on  the  slave-trade.  At  length  they  proceeded 
to  abuse  one  another,  and  it  was  stated  in  one  of 
Cropper's  letters  that  the  refusal  of  the  Wrights  re- 
sulted from  a  declaration  of  several  persons,  who 
intended  to  go  by  their  vessel,  that  they  Avould  not 
sail  in  the  same  ship  with  Cobbett,  in  consequence  of 
what  they  had  lieard  of  his  behaviour  on  board  the 
Importer.  This  statement  called  forth  from  Cobbett 
an  account  of  what  he  had  said  and  done,  in  his  deal- 
ings with  the  captain  and  the  passengers,  on  board  that 
vessel ;  and  from  his  own  narrative  it  appears,  though 
he  endeavours  to  justify  himself  on  aU  points,  that  his 
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conduct  and  language  must  have  been  in  no  small 
degree  presumptuous,  overbearing,  and  coarse.  It  is 
not  worth  while  to  enter  into  his  detail  of  the  dispute 
between  himself  and  the  captain.  Certain  it  is  that 
he  was  refused  a  passage  by  the  Wrights,  and  had  to 
return  in  the  Hercules,  a  vessel  belonging  to  another 
company.  Mr  Huish  tliinks  that  there  were  other  rea- 
sons for  the  refusal  in  addition  to  those  alleged,  but  that 
Cobbett  himself  carefully  kept  them  in  the  background. 
It  is  hardly  possible  to  dismiss  this  subject  without 
noticing  one  of  those  egregious  bursts  of  self-praise 
which  Cobbett  took  occasion  from  it  to  utter.  "If  any 
one  should  be  disposed  to  ask,"  says  he,  "  How  comes 
it  that  a  man  so  directly  the  opposite  of  all  that  is 
selfish,  ungenerous,  and  unfeeling  ;  so  kind,  so  indul- 
gent, so  tender  towards  all  that  come  under  his  power, 
down  to  the  lowest  of  animals  ;  so  forbearing  as  to 
lose  thousands  upon  thousands  Avithout  ever  having 
brought  an  action  in  the  whole  of  his  life ;  so  com- 
pletely destitute  of  insolent  pride,  so  affable  and  oblig- 
ing ;  in  his  very  nature  so  happy,  so  good-humoured, 
and  gay; — if  any  person  should  ask  how  it  comes  to 
pass  that  such  a  man  should,  by  so  many  of  '  the  race 
that  write,'  be  held  up  as  a  hard,  morose,  violent,  ill- 
tempered,  unfeeling  ruffian  ?  let  that  person  find  the 
answer  in  the  remark,  which  I  quote  from  memory, 
of  the  Dean  of  St  Patrick :  '  The  dunces  are  lenient 
enough  towards  each  other ;  but  if  a  man  of  real  talent 
happen  to  make  his  appearance,  they  are  all  instantly 
up  in  arms,  and  as  they  cannot  pull  him  down  to  their 
own  level  in  any  other  way,  they  will  endeavour  to 
murder  and  blast  his  character.'  " 
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He  arrived  at  Liverpool  on  tlie  20th  of  November 
1819,  after  an  absence  from  England  of  two  years  and 
five  months.  He  was  met,  on  landing,  by  some  readers 
of  his  Eegister,  who  regarded  him  as  a  political  autho- 
rity. Among  them  was  Egerton  Smith,  the  editor  of 
the  '  Liverpool  ]\Iercury,'  whom  he  afterwards  turned 
against,  and  abused  under  the  name  of  "  Bott  Smith," 
on  account  of  something  that  he  had  said  about  the 
bott  disease  in  horses.  A  crowd  attended  him  to  the 
custom-house,  to  which  his  luggage  had  been  con- 
veyed for  inspection.  When  the  officers  proceeded  to 
open  the  last  package,  they  found  something  wrapped 
in  woollen.  Cobbett  stepped  forward,  and  said,  "These 
are  the  mortal  remains  of  the  immortal  Thomas  Paine." 
The  crowd  pressed  round  to  look  into  the  receptacle. 
"  Great  indeed  must  that  man  have  been,"  said  Cobbett, 
in  his  account  of  the  affair,  "whose  very  bones  attracted 
such  attention."  The  officers  very  readily  passed  the 
package  back  into  Cobbett's  possession. 

Eemaining  in  Liverpool  for  a  few  days,  he  consented, 
at  the  request  of  several  persons  calling  themselves 
reformers,  to  address  a  meeting  there,  at  which  he 
spoke  chiefly  on  two  subjects — the  bones  of  Tom  Paine, 
and  the  condition  of  the  House  of  Commons.  He  was 
heard  with  a  mixture  of  applause  and  hissing,  and 
there  was  much  strife  of  parties.  He  then  received 
addresses  from  Manchester,  and  some  other  towns  in 
Lancashire.  In  the  evening  he  was  entertained  at  a 
dinner,  at  which  the  guests  drank  "The  memoiy  of 
our  famous  countryman,  Thomas  Paine,  the  noble  of 
■nature,  the  child  of  the  lower  orders,  illustrious  from  his 
unrivalled  talents,  and  still  more  illustrious  from  the 
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emj)loyment  of  those  talents."  He  gave  as  a  reason  for 
liis  former  abuse  of  Paine  his  want  of  maturity  of  judg- 
ment, and  inexperience  in  pecuniary  affairs,  when  he 
first  began  to  write ;  but  he  was  now  resolved  to  atone 
for  his  former  injustice  "  by  exhibiting  the  bones  of 
Paine  to  as  many  as  might  choose  to  see  them,"  and 
by  using  every  possible  means  to  procure  the  erection 
of  a  colossal  statue  to  his  memory. 

Though  the  reformers  of  Manchester  had  paid  their 
respects  to  Cobbett,  the  authorities  of  that  borough 
sent  him  a  message  that  it  would  be  well  for  him  not 
to  enter  that  place  with  any  display,  or  to  do  anything 
that  would  be  likely  to  cause  a  breach  of  the  peace ; 
a  caution  to  which  they  were  moved  by  the  recollec- 
tion of  what  had  occurred  at  Peterloo  in  the  preceding 
August,  where  Hunt  had  collected  a  multitude  which 
the  yeoman-cavalry  were  required  to  disperse.  Cob- 
bett \vas  at  first  fired  with  indignation,  and  proposed 
to  set  the  Manchester  magistrates  at  defiance  ;  but,  on 
reflection,  resolved  to  yield,  and  drove  off  to  Coventry. 
There  he  entered  an  inn,  but  the  landlord,  a  sound 
Tory,  when  he  discovered  who  was  his  guest,  desired 
him  to  leave  the  premises,  and  hoisted  a  placard  over 
his  door,  stating  that  "  The  bones  of  Cobbett  and  Paine 
had  been  ordered  to  quit  the  house." 

When  Cobbett  arrived  in  London,  Hunt  and  his 
party  resolved  to  celebrate  his  return  by  a  dinner 
at  the  Crown  and  Anchor,  which  accordingly  took 
place  on  the  3d  of  December,  the  persons  assembled 
amounting  to  more  than  four  hundred.  The  presidency 
of  Hunt,  who  took  the  chair,  was  rendered  somewhat 
ridiculous  by  the  circulation  of  an  extract  from  one  of 
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Cobbett's  Registers,  in  which  Cobbett  had  cautioned 
his  readers  against  Hunt  as  a  man  of  bad  character. 
"There  is  one  Hunt,"  said  the  extract,  "a  Bristol  man; 
beware  of  him.  He  rides  about  the  country  with  the 
wife  of  another  man,  having  deserted  his  own.  He  is 
a  sad  fellow  ;  have  nothing  to  do  with  him."  But  this 
malicious  hit,  strange  to  say,  did  not  prevent  Hunt 
from  proposing  Cobbett's  health,  who,  returning  tlianks, 
descanted  on  the  necessity  of  Parliamentary  Eeform, 
and  the  virtues  of  Thomas  Paine,  who  had  opened 
Cobbett's  eyes  to  the  evils  of  the  funded  system.  The 
memory  of  Thomas  Paine  was  then  drunk,  as  that  of 
"the  ennobled  friend  of  human  nature,"  and  "the 
greatest  enlightener  of  the  human  mind."  A  Mr 
Wooler  paid  Cobbett  an  equivocal  compliment,  saying 
that  lie  would  have  the  statues  of  Paine  and  Cobbett 
placed  side  by  side,  as  they  were  "  worthy  of  each 
other  in  the  eyes  of  the  country." 

As  the  guests  began  to  separate,  and  as  Cobbett  was 
leaving  the  tavern,  he  was  arrested  for  a  debt  con- 
tracted before  his  retirement  to  America,  but  was 
bailed  by  Hunt,  and  by  Mr  Dolby,  who  was  now 
become  the  publisher  of  the  Eegister. 

Opinions  freely  expressed  about  Paine's  bones  gave 
him  to  understand  that  his  importation  of  those  noble 
relics,  as  he  termed  them,  had  done  him  much  harm. 
The  more  serious  spoke  of  the  proceeding  with  disgust, 
and  the  less  reflecting  with  derision.  Much  ridicule 
was  thrown  on  the  transaction  by  a  report  that  Cob- 
bett had  brought  away,  by  mistake,  the  bones  of  an 
old  negro.  He  was  caricatured  as  a  bone-gatherer,  car- 
rying a  large  bag,  with  the  label,  "  "Will.  Cobbett,  with 
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Tom  Paine's  bones,  to  make  knife-handles.  N.B. — Bad 
spec."  Cobbett,  however,  persisted  in  thrusting  the 
dirty  relics  on  the  notice  of  all  who  bought  his  Ee- 
gister.  He  desired,  he  said,  to  render  the  remains 
some  signal  marks  of  honour.  But  his  call  elicited  no 
reply.  He  attempted  to  get  up  a  dinner  on  Paine's 
birthday ;  but  the  demand  for  tickets  was  small,  and 
no  landlord  could  be  found  to  lend  liis  house  for  the 
purpose.  He  then  suggested  a  magnificent  funeral,  to 
be  celebrated  in  the  spring,  when  twenty  waggon-loads 
of  flowers  could  be  procured  to  strew  the  way.  He 
also  proposed  that,  for  defraying  these  expenses,  and 
erecting  a  monument,  locks  of  Paine's  hair  should  be 
distributed  among  his  admirers  at  a  guinea  a  lock;  and 
when  it  was  remarked  that,  if  the  demand  for  these 
locks  should  be  great,  the  supply  must  soon  fail, 
Cobbett  unblushingly  replied,  that  he  had  an  ample 
store,  which  should  be  done  up  in  gold  rings,  in  the 
presence  of  himself  or  some  one  deputed  by  him,  each 
person  who  took  a  lock  paying,  in  addition  to  the 
guinea,  for  the  gold  and  the  workmanship.  He  even 
declared  that,  should  the  applicants  amount  to  twenty 
thousand,  he  had  a  stock  quite  sufficient  to  satisfy 
them !  But  the  whole  of  the  public,  reformers  and 
anti-reformers,  deists  and  anti-deists,  recoiled  with  dis- 
gust from  the  proffered  contact  with  the  hair  said  to 
be  Paine's.  The  thing  was  universally  scouted  as  a 
shameless  hoax  ;  for  it  was  proved  that  Paine,  at  the 
time  of  his  death,  was  almost  bald ;  and  it  was  inferred 
that  Cobbett's  supplies  for  twenty  thousand  rings  must 
have  been  found  in  the  sweepings  of  hair  -  dressers' 
shops.      Not  a  single   ring  was  made   or   demanded. 
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What  became  of  tlie  precious  skeleton  is  unknown,  for 
Cobbett,  after  his  scheme  failed,  never  made  another 
allusion  to  it. 

No  enemy  of  Cobbett  could  have  wished  to  sink  him 
lower,  in  the  estimation  of  the  better  class,  than  he 
sunk  himself  by  this  project  about  Paine's  bones.  His 
name  ceased  to  be  mentioned  with  any  degree  of  re- 
spect. No  Secretary  of  State,  no  leader  even  of  the 
Opposition,  was  now  disposed  to  invite  him  to  his 
table.  Nothing  but  his  power  and  attractions  as  a 
writer  could  have  kept  him  from  falling,  not  only  into 
contempt,  but  into  utter  neglect.  He  was  sensible  of 
the  error  of  which  he  had  been  guilty,  and  did  what 
he  could  to  repair  it.  He  disclaimed  all  approbation 
of  Paine's  deism ;  he  valued  him,  he  said,  only  for  his 
political  teachings ;  and  declared,  on  one  occasion,  that 
he  had  never  read  his  theological  writings.  By  degrees 
the  public  grew  tired  of  the  subject ;  and  his  energy  in 
the  prosecution  of  his  Kegister,  the  pungent  satire  of 
which  delighted  many  that  disliked  its  doctrines,  en- 
abled him  to  bear  up  against  all  the  torrent  of  censure 
that  was  directed  upon  him. 

Those  who  stood  forward  to  welcome  him,  on  his 
return  from  America,  attempted  to  bring  about  a  recon- 
ciliation between  him  and  Sir  Francis  Burdett,  with 
whom,  since  he  had  borrowed  his  money,  and  refused, 
as  we  have  seen,  to  pay  him,  as  well  as  the  rest  of  his 
creditors,  he  had  been  constantly  at  strife.  He  had 
also  bitterly  abused  the  baronet  in  various  articles 
of  his  Kegister  sent  over  from  Long  Island.  Long 
before,  in  1805,  when  Cobbett  turned  against  Pitt,  he 
had  begun  to  eulogise  and  advocate  the  principles  of 
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Sir  Francis,  and  liad  exerted  all  his  personal  influence, 
and  all  his  power  of  writing,  to  promote  his  election 
for  Westminster.  A  friendship  between  them  seems 
to  have  succeeded  ;  for  Sir  Francis,  himself  sincere  in 
his  politics,  regarded  Cobbett  as  an  honest  advocate  of 
the  principles  which  he  so  zealously  professed.  Dur- 
ing his  imprisonment  he  received  many  proofs  of  the 
baronet's  goodwill;  and,  when  he  was  released,  Sir 
Francis  took  the  chair  at  the  dinner  given  to  him,  and 
spoke  highly  in  his  praise.  But  during  their  intimacy, 
Sir  Francis,  to  relieve  Cobbett  from  some  pecuniary 
pressure,  had  assisted  him,  as  we  have  seen,  with  the 
sum  of  £4000  ;  and  it  was  about  this  money  that  the 
grand  disruption  of  their  friendship  took  place.  Cob- 
bett asserted  that  the  money  had  been  a  free  gift ;  Sir 
Francis  spoke  of  it  as  a  loan,  and,  as  he  had  received 
bonds  for  it  from  Cobbett,*  the  truth  was  indisputably 
on  his  side.  Cobbett  never  made  an  attempt  to  repay 
a  farthing  of  it ;  and  this  was  one  of  the  reasons  for 
which  his  enemies  were  ever  after  reproaching  him 
with  want  of  honour  in  his  pecuniary  dealings.  Cob- 
bett, apparently  on  the  odisse  qiiem  Iceseris  principle, 
proceeded  to  reproach  Sir  Francis,  when  once  a  differ- 
ence had  arisen  between  them,  with  the  utmost  acri- 
mony ;  laughed  at  the  title  which  had  been  given  him, 
of  "  Westminster's  pride  and  England's  glory ; "  and 
continued  to  ridicule  him  under  the  name  of  "  Old  Sir 
Glory  "  to  the  day  of  his  death. 

When  a  reconciliation  between  them  was  contem- 
plated, one  of  Cobbett's  friends  waited  on  Sir  Francis  to 

*  Letter  of  Sir  F.  Burdett ;  Iluisb's  Memoirs  of  Cobbett,  vol.  ii, 
p.  302. 
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ascertain  how  lie  was  disposed  towards  liis  antaj^ronist. 
The  baronet  was  inexorably  hostile.  "  Mr  Cobbett," 
said  he,  "  must  remember  the  allegations  which  he  has 
made  against  me  in  his  Eegister,  and  must  know 
whether  they  are  true  or  false.  If  they  are  true,  no 
honest  man  would  wish  to  renew  intercourse  with  me ; 
and  if  the}'  are  false,  what  is  to  be  thought  of  the  per- 
son who  uttered  such  charges,  knowing  their  ground- 
lessness ? " 

According  to  Cobbett,  however,  no  reconciliation  was 
to  take  place,  except  on  a  very  extraordinary  condition, 
which  Cobbett  himself  required.  These  are  Cobbett's 
own  words:  "  I  would  have  nothing  in  the  shape  of  co- 
operation with  him,  except  as  one  of  a  public  meeting, 
perhaps,  %mless  he  irould  immediately,  and  out  of  his 
own  purse,  furnish  the  means  \of  facilitating,  as  soon  as 
the  occasion  should  offer,  the  entrance  of  Mr  Hunt  and 
Ttiy self  into  the  House  of  Commons."  This  condition  he 
gave  in  writing  to  the  person  who  waited  on  Sir  Fran- 
cis, but  that  person,  finding  the  baronet  set  against 
Cobbett,  as  related  above,  brought  the  paper  away 
without  showing  it  to  Sir  Francis.*  Cobbett  gave  as  a 
reason  for  joining  Hunt  with  himself  in  the  proposal, 
that,  in  reading  Sir  Francis's  "  Letter  to  the  Electors  of 
Westminster,"  on  the  affair  at  Peterloo,  he  had  thought 
he  perceived  in  it  indications  of  the  baronet's  good- 
will towards  Hunt ;  and  he  thought  also,  he  said,  that 
a  man  who  had  abundance  of  money,  like  Sir  Francis, 
miu'ht  use  it  in  a  good  cause  for  the  aid  of  those  who 
were  poorer  than  himself.  But  Cobbett  must  have 
seen  that  Sir  Francis  could  not  use  his  money  in  get- 
*  Huish's  Memoirs  of  Cobbett,  vol.  ii.  p.  303-807. 
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ting  liim  and  Hunt  into  Parliament,  except  by  pvir- 
cliasing  seats  of  some  of  those  borouglimongers  whom 
he  was  holding  np  to  detestation  ;  for  he  must  have 
been  well  aware  that  there  was  at  the  time  no  borough 
in  England  which  would,  without  external  influence, 
have  elected  either  Hunt  or  himself.  The  matter  did 
as  little  credit  to  Cobbett's  sense  as  to  Cobbett's 
honesty. 

Let  us  conclude  what  is  to  be  said  on  this  subject 
by  looking  a  little  further  forward  into  Cobbett's  life. 
After  he  became,  in  consequence  of  the  Eeform  Bill,  a 
member  of  Parliament  in  1833,  the  charge  of  having 
borrowed  from  Sir  Francis  Burdett  and  refused  to  pay 
him  was  revived  in  the  public  prints,  and  was  urged 
against  him  with  such  pertinacity  in  the  pages  of  the 
'  Morning  Chronicle,'  that  he  felt  obliged  to  say  some- 
thing in  his  defence  in  his  Eegister.  Let  us  hear 
what  sort  of  defence  he  there  made.  Having  spoken 
of  the  "  affair  of  Burdett,"  as  he  calls  it,  he  says,  "  Let 
it  be  a  loan,  which  it  was  not ;  but  let  it  be  a  loan.  I 
owed  it  him  then ;  and  the  story  is  that  I,  owing  it 
him,  wrote  to  him  from  America  to  say  that  I  would 
not  pay  him.  Now  the  senselessness  of  this  lie,  one 
would  think,  would  cause  it  to  be  universally  dis- 
believed. I  was  attacking  him  at  the  tinie  ;  I  was 
accusing  him  distinctly  of  having  abandoned  the  re- 
formers in  the  months  of  February  and  March  1817 ; 
I  was  laying  it  upon  him  with  a  heavy  hand,  I  was 
telling  him  that  I  would  bring  him  down,  though  it 
might  cost  me  about  ten  years  to  do  it ;  and,  at  this 
time,  I  was  writing  to  him  and  acknowledging  the 
debt,   and  telling  him  that  I  would  never  pay  him. 
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This  is  a  tliiiit,^  not  to  be  believed  of  a  sane  person.  I 
was  in  Long  Island,  to  be  sure,  but  a  power  of  attorney 
and  a  writ  would  have  stripped  me  of  everything  I 
possessed  in  that  country,  down  to  the  very  bed  that  I 
lay  in.  But  as  if  this  were  not  daring  enough,  I  came 
to  England  in  a  year  and  a  half  after  1  had  told  him 
that  I  never  would  pay  him.  And  I  came  to  London, 
too,  at  about  the  end  of  that  year  and  a  half.  What ! 
come  across  the  sea  on  purpose  to  put  myself  within 
his  reach  after  having  stirred  up  his  animosity,  and 
declared  that  I  never  would  pay  him  !  The  fact  is, 
that  I  knew  what  he  said  in  his  anger  he  never  would 
swear,  and  therefore  I  was  sure  that  he  never  would 
commence  a  suit  against  me  for  the  money.  Very 
soon,  however,  after  my  arrival,  he  had  an  opportunity 
of  swearing,  if  he  chose,  for  I  became  a  bankrupt,  of 
which  he  was  duly  informed,  of  course.  To  prove  his 
debt,  he  must  swear  to  the  debt ;  but  though  invited 
to  do  so  by  Mr  Brown,  he  never  did  it ;  and  the  truth 
is,  he  never  would  have  said  a  word  about  the  matter, 
had  it  not  been  for  his  anger  at  the  attacks  wiiich  I 
had  made  upon  him, 

"  But  did  I,  then,  never  tell  him  that  I  would  not 
pay  him  ?  Verbally,  this  is  impossible,  because  he  and 
I  were  intimate  until  the  month  of  February  1817, 
and  we  have  never  spoken  together  from  that  time  to 
this.  Was  it  in  writing  ?  Then  he  has  the  letter, 
and  can  produce  it."  Cobbett  then  proceeds  to  say 
that  from  Long  Island,  in  the  spring  of  1818,  when  he 
was  suffering  from  the  loss  of  his  property,  he  wrote, — 
but  let  us  give  his  statement  in  his  own  words  :  "  I 
wrote  a  circular  letter  to  all  those  to  whom  I  owed 
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money  in  England,  amongst  whom  I  included  the 
baronet.  I  had  been  driven  away  from  what  was  then 
become  really  an  enormous  income.  Sidniouth  and 
Castlereagh's  Powers  of  Imprisonment  Bill  had  been 
passed  ;  my  choice  lay  between  flight  and  a  dungeon  ; 
the  laws  of  personal  liberty  were  abrogated  as  far  as 
related  to  me."  This  is  mere  assertion,  for  Cobbett 
was  as  much  at  liberty  personally  as  any  other  man, 
unless  he  chose  to  violate  the  law.  However,  "  In 
writing  the  above  circular  letter,"  he  proceeds,  "  I  made 
observations  of  this  sort :  '  That  the  laws  of  civil 
society  made  it  incumbent  on  men  to  pay  the  debts 
which  they  had  contracted  in  that  society ;  but  that, 
if  a  partial  tyranny  arose,  depriving  a  portion  of  the 
society  of  the  power  of  pursuing  the  calling  which 
they  had  pursued  while  the  debt  was  contracted  ;  and 
if  the  society,  as  a  wdiole,  was  either  unwilling  or 
unable  to  abate  such  tyranny,  then  that  society  had  no 
right  to  demand  the  payment  of  debts  due  from  those 
who  had  been  prescribed  by  the  tyranny,  any  more 
than  you  have  a  right  to  demand  of  a  man  the  per- 
formance of  a  foot-race  which  he  has  contracted  to 
perform,  you  having  first  given  your  assent  to  the 
cutting  off  of  one  of  his  legs.'  But  after  having  stated 
this  doctrine,  I  expressly  told  him  in  the  same  letter  " 
[how  could  this  be  told  to  Sir  Francis  individually 
in  a  letter  addressed  to  the  body  of  the  creditors  ?  It 
might  have  been  added  to  the  letter,  but  it  could  not 
have  been  told  in  it]  "  that,  in  his  case,  I  would  waive 
every  such  right  of  refusal,  but  that,  as  soon  as  I  was 
able,  I  would  satisfy  his  claim  to  the  last  penny ;  and 
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that  no  exertion  on  my  part  sliould  be  wanting  for  the 
purpose  of  effecting  that  object."  *  What  he  adds, 
however,  brings  to  nouglit  all  his  protestations  of  striv- 
ing to  repay  Sir  Francis.  "At  last  came  the  bank- 
ruptcy, and  then  the  creditor  was  paid,  at  any  rate  as 
far  as  the  law  could  pay  him.  As  I  said  before,  he 
never  came  to  prove  his  debt,  and  I  was  sure  he  never 
would;  and  /  owe  him  nothincf  now,  unless  he  have 
some  peculiar  privilege  to  set  aside  the  effects  even  of  a 
lanhruptcy." 

Thus  he  turns  Sir  Francis's  generous  forbearance,  in 
declining  to  press  his  claim,  into  a  proof  that  he  had 
no  claim  ;  or,  if  it  must  be  granted  that  he  had  a  claim, 
he  exults,  like  a  fraudulent  debtor,  in  having  the 
advantage  of  an  act  of  bankruptcy.  Certain  it  is  that 
his  denial  of  obligation,  after  withholding  all  payment, 
convicted  him  of  ingratitude,  and  enabled  his  enemies 
to  decry  him  as  "  a  worshipper  of  JMammon  under  the 
mask  of  the  patriot."  Instead  of  bringing  Sir  Francis 
down  in  ten  years,  he  saw  Sir  Francis  standing  high 
above  him,  and  looking  down  upon  him  from  his  emi- 
nence to  the  end  of  his  life. 

The  career  of  Cobbett  now  becomes  every  year  less 
and  less  interesting.  In  his  early  days  we  have  seen 
him  struggling,  under  the  greatest  difficulties,  to  edu- 
cate himself,  and  pursuing  a  course  of  conduct  which, 
on  his  discharge  from  the  army,  procured  him  testimo- 
nials of  the  highest  value.  During  his  course  as  a 
political  writer  in  America  also,  he  had  expressed  him- 
self in  favour  of  monarchical  government,  of  the  Estab- 

*  Register,  October  1833. 
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lished  Church,  and  of  all  that  tended  to  preserve  order 
in  his  country.  Now  we  behold  him  falling  daily 
lower  and  lower  in  the  estimation  of  all  the  better 
order  of  society.  We  find  him  proved  to  be  insincere 
in  his  dealings  with  other  men ;  to  be  a  professor  of 
one  thing  while  he  was  a  doer  of  the  contrary ;  to  be 
a  reviler,  from  bad  motives,  of  those  whom  he  had 
formerly  commended ;  and  to  be  absolutely  dishonest 
in  pecuniary  transactions. 

He  returned  to  England  to  experience  the  same  state 
of  embarrassment  under  which  he  had  left  it.  He 
seems  to  have  taken  no  prudent  means  to  free  himself 
from  his  encumbrances.  Undeterred  by  his  former 
ill  success  in  attempting  a  daily  newspaper,  he  now 
commenced  another,  called  '  Cobbett's  Evening  Post,' 
w-hicli,  as  he  had  no  capital  to  keep  it  going,  failed  in 
two  months.  He  had  nothing  but  the  profit  from  his 
Register  to  recover  him  from  bankruptcy.  Certain 
actions  for  defamation,  also,  were  waiting  to  sink  him 
deeper  into  difficulties  ;  but  these  did  not  come  on  for 
some  months. 

He  was  so  reduced  at  the  time  that  he  was  declared 
bankrupt,  that  he  had  not  even  a  farthing  to  divide 
among  his  creditors.  Tipper,  the  paper  merchant,  to 
whom  he  owed  more  than  three  thousand  povmds,  was 
good  enough  to  sign  his  certificate.  Timothy  Brown,  one 
of  his  great  supporters,  gave  him  a  pound-note  and  a  few 
shillings,  that  he  might  have,  for  form's  sake,  something 
to  surrender  to  the  commissioners.  When,  after  some 
settlement  of  his  affairs,  he  managed  to  collect  his 
family  together  in  lodgings  at  Brompton,  they  found 
themselves  in  possession  of  only  three  shillings,  and 
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under  the  necessity  of  borrowing  money  for  printing 
the  next  number  of  the  liegister.  * 

He  now  proposed  to  raise  a  fund    for   liimsclf,  in 
a  mode  something  similar  to  that  in  which  he  had 
attempted  to  make  profit  by  Paine's  hair.     The  fund 
was  to  be,  as  he  represented,  for  "  furtliering  the  cause 
of  Eeform,  in  a  way  such  as  his  discretion  should  point 
out."     The  sum  requisite,  in  order  to  forward  the  ob- 
ject effectually,  would  be  five  thousand  pounds,  which 
might  be  "  collected  among  male  and  female  reformers, 
and  lodged  in  his  hands,  to  be  used  solely  by  him,  and 
ivitkout  any  one  ever  havimj  a  right  to  ask  him  ichat  he 
ivas  going  to  do  with  it."     Twopence  each  from  six  hun- 
dred thousand  men  and  women  would   produce  this 
sum ;  and  abstinence  from  a  little  snuff,  or  a  pint  of 
beer,  would  enable  each  to  contribute.     But,  he  adds, 
"  though   I   have   mentioned    the   sum   of  twopence, 
there  are  doubtless   persons    of  ability  who   will  be 
ready  to  subscribe  larger  sums,  and  I  have  reason  to 
believe  there  are  some  gentlemen  who  will  be  ready  to 
do  this  in  a  very  liberal  manner  indeed.    Such  persons 
may  not  wish  to  lodge  their  subscriptions  with  a  third 
party ;  and  they  will  of  course  communicate  directly 
with  myself ;  and  I  shall  acknowledge  the  receipt  of 
every  sum  so  received  by  letter  directed  to  the  person 
received  from.     Persons  living  in  small  towns  or  vil- 
lages may,  without  any  display  of  subscription,  make 
up  a  pound  or  two,  which  can  be  forwarded,  as  before 
mentioned,  direct  to  myself."    But  this  scheme  yielded 
him  no  profit.     His  readers  were  uncharitable  enough 

*  Address  to  his  Political  Friends,   Iluisli's  Memoirs  of  Cobbett, 
vol.  ii.  p.  403. 
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to  believe  that,  under  pretence  of  serving  the  cause 
of  Eeform,  he  was  endeavouring  to  get  five  thousand 
pounds  for  his  own  purse.  Altogether,  the  project 
had  no  other  effect  than  that  of  giving  him  a  farther 
impulse  downwards. 

Some  of  his  ill-wishers,  pretending  to  be  people  of 
^Richmond,  took  occasion,  from  his  bold  professions,  to 
play  off  an  egregious  hoax  upon  him,  by  sending  him 
an  inflated  address,  full  of  the  most  ridiculous  flattery, 
pretending  to  be  from  "  The  Female  Eeformers  of  Pdch- 
mond  to  the  Guardian  Angel  of  Eeform."  It  congrat- 
ulated him  on  having  returned  to  his  country  in  health 
and  strength  to  pursue  the  blessed  work  of  its  reforma- 
tion, and  was  accompanied  with  "a  piece  of  plate"  in 
the  form  of  a  teapot,  which  the  donors  called  "a  humble 
gift,"  but  "  wished  that  it  was  surrounded  with  gold 
and  jewels."  Cobbett  was  delighted,  and  returned  a 
most  gracious  answer,  saying  tliat  he  would  come  to  the 
Talbot  Inn  on  a  certain  day  to  offer  them  his  thanks  in 
person.  How  a  man  of  his  understanding  could  have 
allowed  his  vanity  to  be  so  duped  by  the  language  of 
the  address  was  amazing  ;  but  somebody  or  something 
prompted  him  to  examine  the  teapot,  which  was  found 
to  be  brass,  with  a  very  slight  silver  coating.  Cobbett 
was  disgusted  and  dumfounded.  The  'Courier'  made 
merry  with  his  disappointment,  and  Cobbett  ineflfectu- 
ally  endeavoured  to  make  it  appear  that  he  had  turned 
the  hoax  on  the  lioaxers,  by  making  an  assignation  to 
meet  them  at  the  Talbot  Inn,  which  assignation,  after 
the  discovery  of  the  value  of  the  teapot,  he  took  care 
not  to  keex3. 
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CHAPTER    XII. 

Cobbett  still  eager  to  enter  Parliament— Endeavours  to  raise  a  subscrip- 
tion for  the  purpose — Stands  for  Coventry  and  is  defeated — Actions 
brought  against  him  by  Cleary  and  Wright — His  pecuniary  connections 
with  Wright — Concerning  his  ofler  to  the  Government  to  discontinue 
his  Register — Result  of  the  legal  proceedings  against  him— His  char- 
acter suffers  by  them—  He  takes  the  part  of  Queen  Caroline — Writes  a 
letter  for  her  to  the  King — Professes  to  believe  her  guiltless — Pub- 
lishes his  '  Paper  against  Gold,'  and  '  Cottage  Economy,'  and  com- 
mences his  '  Rural  Rides  ' — Receives  a  medal  from  the  Society  of  Arts 
— His  travelling  lectures — Dinner  to  him  at  Farnliam — '  Letter  to  the 
Boroughmongers,'  and  other  political  papers. 

In  the  early  part  of  1820,  on  the  dissolution  of  the 
Parliament  at  the  death  of  the  King,  Cobbett  made 
another  attempt  to  effect  an  entrance  into  the  House  of 
Commons ;  an  object  which  his  ill  success  at  Honiton 
had  not  been  able  to  drive  from  his  thoughts.  He  pre- 
pared to  offer  himself  for  the  representation  of  Coventry, 
by  publishing  in  his  Register  his  claims  as  a  political 
writer  to  a  seat  in  the  legislature,  and  calling  on  the 
reformers  not  only  to  support  him  with  tlieir  voices, 
but  also  to  subscribe  a  sum  of  money  to  defray  the  ex- 
penses of  his  election.  This  appeal  %vas  not  without 
success  ;  for  one  of  his  admirers  subscribed  five  hun- 
dred pounds,  and  several  others  smaller  sums.  He 
accordingly  put  forth  an  address  to  the  electors  of 
Coventry,  and  meetings  were  held,  under  the  presidency 
of  Hunt,  to  promote  his  cause.     But,  as  he  calculated 
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that  the  cost  of  the  proceedings  wouhl  not  he  less  than 
two  thousand  pounds,  and  as  the  whole  of  that  sum  was 
not  raised,  he  sent  out  a  circular  letter  to  gentlemen  of 
fortune,  requesting  seventy  of  them  to  subscribe  each 
ten  pounds  more,  that  his  seat  might  be  thus  secured. 
"As  far  as  the  press  can  go,"  he  says,  in  one  of  his 
appeals,  "  I  want  no  assistance.  Aided  by  my  sons, 
I  have  already  made  the  ferocious  cowards  of  the  Lon- 
don press  sink  into  silence.  But  there  is  a  large  range, 
a  more  advantageous  ground  to  stand  on,  and  that  is 
the  House  of  Commons.  If  I  were  there,  the  ferocious 
cowards  of  the  press  would  be  compelled,  through  their 
three  hundred  mouths,  to  tell  the  nation  all  that  I 
should  say — how  much  I  should  do ;  and  it  is  easy 
to  imagine  what  I  should  say — how  much  I  should  do. 
A  great  effect  on  the  public  mind  I  have  already  pro- 
duced ;  but  what  should  I  produce  in  only  the  next 
session,  if  I  were  in  the  House  of  Commons  !  Yet 
there  I  cannot  be  without  your  assistance.  The  Fund 
for  Reform  I  shall  for  the  present  direct  to  this  more 
pressing  object." 

When  he  made  his  appearance  at  Coventry,  he  did 
not  find  the  people  so  favourable  to  him  as  he  had 
hoped.  At  Daventry  bridge  he  was  met  by  a  number 
of  the  opposite  party,  doubtless  a  hired  band,  who  told 
him  that  if  he  did  not  retreat  they  would  throw  him 
into  the  water.  But  from  this  difficulty  he  was  rescued 
at  length  by  a  superior  force  of  his  own  party.  At 
the  hustings  at  Coventry,  however,  the  mass  of  his 
opponents  prevailed.  Cobbett,  in  his  description  of 
the  election,  calls  them  "  savages,"  "  yelling  beasts," 
hired  by  "  rich  ruffians  "  at  a  thousand  pounds  a-day. 
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They  were  "man  brutes,"  much  less  decent  in  their 
behaviour  than  dogs,  and  less  reasonable  than  the  sow 
which  ascertained  the  direction  of  the  wind  before 
she  put  her  young  to  bed.  He  would  have  been 
wretched,  he  says,  if  he  could  have  thought  himself 
of  the  same  nature  with  them,  or  have  considered  them 
as  fellow-creatures  with  himself,  except  as  all  created 
things  ai'e  fellow-creatures.  With  all  due  allowance 
for  exaggeration  on  the  part  of  Cobbett  in  his  resent- 
ment, we  must  suppose  that  the  conduct  of  the  men 
of  Coventry  on  this  occasion  was  outrageous  and  dis- 
graceful ;  and  as  to  their  wives  and  daughters,  calling 
themselves  ladies,  they  disgusted  him  by  staying  to 
listen  to  language  from  which  decent  women  of  any 
grade  would  have  shrunk  away.  For  a  while  he  lost 
his  voice,  partly  from  his  endeavours  to  bawl  to  the 
screaming  multitude,  and  partly  from  the  effect  of  a 
cold.  He  made  desperate  efforts,  during  four  days,  to 
obtain  votes,  but  the  result  was  that  he  polled  only  five 
hundred  and  seventeen,  and  that  his  opponents,  Ellice 
and  ]\Ioore,  were  elected  by  a  majority  of  nearly  a 
thousand. 

The  actions  against  him  for  libel,  of  which  we  have 
spoken,  were  delayed  till  the  end  of  the  year.  One  of 
them  was  brought  by  a  Mr  Cleary,  a  friend  of  Major 
Cartwright,  a  Radical  gentleman  who  was  pursuing  his 
studies  for  the  bar.  At  an  election  for  Westminster,  at 
which  Hunt  was  a  candidate,  he  had  taken  a  promi- 
nent part  in  opposition  to  Hunt ;  and  having  got  pos- 
session of  a  letter  of  Cobbett's  to  Mr  James  Wright, 
in  which  Cobbett,  who  was  then  in  America,  had 
spoken  unfavourably  of  Hunt,  he  read  it  on  the  bust- 
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ings  to  the  assembled  crowd.  CobLett,  learning  tlie 
use  that  had  been  made  of  his  letter,  declared,  in  his 
liegister  of  September  5,  1818,  that  it  was  a  forgery, 
and  that  Cleary  had  been  concerned  in  forging  it.  For 
this  statement  Cleary  commenced  an  action  against 
Cobbett  in  the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  on  the  3d  of 
December  1820,  laying  his  damages  at  three  thousand 
pounds.  Brougham  was  counsel  for  Cleary ;  Cobbett 
defended  himself.  Mr  Justice  Abbott  was  the  judge. 
Wright  and  others  proved  the  genuineness  of  the  letter. 
Cobbett  exclaimed  against  the  betrayal  of  private  cor- 
respondence; and  the  jury,  moved  by  his  representations 
on  this  head,  made  the  damages  only  forty  shillings. 

The  next  action  against  Cobbett  was  brought  by  the 
Mr  James  Wright  to  whom  Cobbett  had  written  the 
letter  on  which  the  preceding  action  was  brought,  and 
who  had  been  for  several  years  Cobbett's  partner  and 
assistant,  their  connection  having  began  when  Cobbett 
became  a  bookseller  in  Pall  Mall.  Wright,  indeed,  had 
been  a  conductor  of  the  great  speculations  put  forth 
under  Cobbett's  name,  the  '  Parliamentary  History,' 
and  the  '  Parliamentary  Debates,'  and  had  been  his  re- 
presentative in  arranging  the  matter  of  the  Eegister. 
While  Cobbett  was  thus  connected  with  Wright,  it  is 
worthy  of  remark  that,  though  he  was  then  striving  to 
write  down  the  national  paper  system,  he  carried  on  his 
own  publications  by  the  help  of  accommodation  paper 
to  the  amount  of  sixty  or  seventy  thousand  pounds, 
which  paper  Wright  was  employed  to  negotiate,  giving 
one  bill  as  another  became  due,  basing  one  transaction 
on  another,  and  remitting  cash  from  time  to  time  to 
Cobbett  at  Botley,  during  his  residence  there.     But  by 
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degrees,  from  long  protraction  of  settlement,  the  boun- 
dary between  what  was  Cobbett's  and  wliat  was  Wright's 
became  indistinguishable,  and  the  accounts  grew  so 
intricate  that,  as  Cobbett  told  a  third  person,  who  pro- 
posed to  become  a  partner  in  the  business,  "  the  devil 
himself  could  not  unravel  them."  At  length,  however, 
on  Cobbett's  going  to  prison,  some  division  of  the  pro- 
perty became  necessary ;  but  Cobbett  disputed  all 
Wright's  demands  ;  and  in  consequence  an  accountant 
was  consulted,  who  reduced  a  claim  of  Cobbett's  from 
twelve  thousand  pounds  to  six.  Out  of  these  con- 
tentions arose  a  mortal  enmity  between  Cobbett  and 
Wright.  The  alleged  libels,  for  which  Wright  now 
brought  his  action,  were  contained  in  certain  paragraphs 
of  the  Eegister,  published  in  January  4,  1817,  March 
9,  1819,  and  January  6,  1820,  one  of  which,  in  par- 
ticular, branded  Wright  as  "  a  wretch  without  an  equal 
in  the  annals  of  infamy,  not  excepting  the  renowned 
Jonathan  Wild;"  a  wretch  whom  Cobbett,  when  he  had 
time,  would  "  drag  forth,  and  hold  up  to  the  horror  of 
mankind."*  Wright,  though  he  had  been  in  pecuniary 
difiQculties,  was,  according  to  Mr  Scarlett,  who  pleaded 
his  cause,  a  man  of  good  character,  to  whom  no  one 
except  Cobbett  had  ever  imputed  falsehood  or  fraud. 

Cobbett  had  attacked  Wright  because  he  supposed 
that  he  had  furnished  to  the  '  Times '  the  information 
that  Cobbett  had  made  an  offer  to  the  Government,  in 
June  1810,  to  discontinue  the  Register,  if  he  were 
not  cfilled  up  for  judgment  for  his  reflections  on  the 
flogging  of  the  soldiers  at  Ely.     AVe  have  seen  that 

*  Register,  Jan.  1817  ;  Selections  from  Cobbett's  Political  Works, 
vol.  V.  p.  82. 
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Cobbett  boldly  denied  this  charge  at  the  dinner  given 
to  him  on  his  liberation  in  1812.  The  charge  was, 
however,  repeated,  two  days  afterwards,  in  a  letter  to 
the  '  Times ; '  but  Cobbett  then,  as  we  have  stated, 
forbore  to  notice  it.  But  in  November  1816  the  'Times' 
renewed  the  accusation,  and  Cobbett  printed  another 
denial  in  his  Eegister  in  the  following  January.  "  The 
charge"  he  wrote,  "  is  basely  false.  No  pro230sition  of 
any  sort  was  ever  made  hy  me,  or  by  my  authority,  to 
the  Government."  He  then  proceeds  to  say  that,  on 
going  back  to  Botley  after  his  conviction,  before  he 
was  brought  up  for  judgment,  he  was  so  moved  by  the 
tears  of  his  wife  and  family  that  he  did  write  a  letter 
to  his  attorney,  desiring  him  to  make  that  proposition  ; 
but  the  letter  was  hardly  posted  when  their  spirits 
revived,  indignation  took  the  place  of  fear,  and,  as  the 
letter  could  not  be  recalled,  they  despatched  Mr  Fin- 
nerty,  who  was  then  at  Botley,  to  London,  during  the 
night,  to  prevent  the  letter  from  being  acted  upon  in 
the  morning.*  And  it  was  at  the  conclusion  of  this 
statement  that  the  libel  on  Wright,  charging  him  with 
infamous  conduct,  appeared. 

Wright  was,  of  course,  solicitous  to  justify  himself; 
and  by  his  account  it  was  shown  that  Cobbett's  plea 
— the  statement  about  the  letter  from  Botley — was,  if 
true,  utterly  nugatory ;  for  before  he  left  London  for 
Botley,  on  the  23d  of  June,  he  had  written  to  another 
person,  Mr  John  Reeves  of  the  Alien  Office,  on  the 
20th  of  June,  giving  him  full  power  to  treat  with  the 
Government  for  the  discontinuance  of  the  Eegister, 

*  Register,  January  1817  ;  .Selections  from  Cobbett's  Political 
Works,  vol.  V.  p.  78. 
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on  condition  of  a  pardon  being  granted.  Reeves  com- 
municated CoLbett's  proposition  to  the  Government 
through  Mr  Yorke,  then  Eirst  Lord  of  the  Admiralty. 
Wright  heard  of  this  proposition  on  the  21st,  and 
begged  Cobbett  not  to  persist  in  a  proceeding  so  fatal 
to  his  interest  and  reputation;  but  Cobbett  was  un- 
yielding. He  sent  up  to  Mr  Reeves  from  Botley  a 
statement  of  his  claims  to  indulgence,  to  be  laid  before 
the  Government,  and  a  copy  of  a  farewell  address  to 
the  public  on  laying  down  the  Register.  Reeves's 
letter,  acknowledging  the  receipt  of  the  statement  of 
claims,  was  produced  by  Wright,  as  well  as  Cobbett's 
letter  speaking  of  the  transmission.  On  the  27tli 
Wright  waited  on  Reeves ;  and  finding  that  Yorke's 
answer  gave  Cobbett  no  hopes  of  success,  implored 
him  again,  in  a  letter  to  Botley,  not  to  sacrihce  charac- 
ter and  fortune  on  the  slight  chance  that  appeared  of 
his  punishment  being  remitted.  Perceval,  indeed,  had 
treated  Cobbett's  offer  with  scorn.  Cobbett  then,  con- 
vinced that  there  was  no  hope  of  pardon,  altered  his 
course ;  wrote  to  Wright  to  suppress  the  farewell 
address,  which  had  been  put  in  type,  and  to  allow  the 
Register  to  proceed.  All  this  was  proved  on  oath  by 
Mr  Reeves  and  others;  and  Cobbett  made  the  case 
against  himself  worse  by  meanly  attempting  to  throw 
the  blame  of  publishing  the  libel  of  the  4th  of  January, 
1817,  on  his  two  sons,  mere  boys,  to  whom  he  had  left, 
he  said,  the  conduct  of  that  number  of  the  Register. 

The  jury  considered  the  libels  on  Wright  deserving 
of  the  penalty  of  a  thousand  pounds  damages  and  forty 
shillings  costs.*     The  great  damage  done  to  Cobbett  by 
*  Iluish's  Memoirs  of  Cobbett,  vol.  ii.  p.  312-321. 
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that  trial  was  the  exposure  to  the  public  of  the  utter 
falsehood  of  his  denials  in  his  speech  at  the  Crown 
and  Anchor,  and  in  his  printed  declarations,  of  having 
made  an  offer  to  the  Government  to  discontinue  his 
Eegister.  So  distrusted  were  the  reformers  at  his  in- 
sincerity,  that,  at  a  numerous  meeting  of  them  some 
short  time  afterwards,  the  Kegister  was  burnt. 

He  might  have  given  up  his  Eegister  and  incurred 
but  little  blame,  for  he  was  quite  at  liberty  to  discon- 
tinue it  if  he  pleased;  he  was  bound  by  no  obligations 
to  any  party ;  he  was  free  to  take  any  course  that  he 
might  consider  most  to  his  advantage  ;  and  if  he  had 
withdrawn  the  overflowings  of  his  mind  from  one  chan- 
nel, he  might  have  directed  them  into  another.  But 
what  disgraced  himself,  and  offended  his  supporters, 
was  his  reiterated  denial  of  that  which  was  clearly 
proved  against  him. 

During  the  proceedings  of  George  IV.  and  his  Min- 
istry against  Queen  Caroline,  commenced  in  1820, 
Cobbett  took  a  decided  part,  as  was  to  be  expected, 
against  the  Government.  He  declared  himself  one  of 
the  Queen's  most  devoted  adherents,  and,  when  she 
landed  at  Dover,  went  out  as  far  as  Shooter's  Hill  to 
meet  her  on  her  way  to  London,  and  boasted  of  having 
waved  a  branch  of  laurel  over  her  head.  The  characters 
of  the  members  of  the  "  Milan  Commission  "  he  decried 
and  depreciated,  saying  that  Mr  Cooke's  readiness  to 
take  on  him  such  an  office  was  quite  sufficient  to  give 
a  notion  of  his  worth ;  that  j\Ir  Powell's  change  of 
politics  showed  his  fitness  for  a  dishonest  undertaking  ; 
and  that  Colonel  Brown,  who,  as  an  officer  in  the  army, 
knew  his  preferment  or  degradation  to  be  dependent 
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on  the  service  which  he  should  do  his  employers,  must 
be  sensible  that  to  be  a  spy  on  another  man's  wife, 
and  to  hunt  for  witnesses  against  her,  were  occupa- 
tions little  suited  to  the  character  of  a  soldier.  He 
also  wrote  the  letter,  which  made  a  great  noise  at  the 
time,  from  the  Queen  to  tlie  King,  asserting  her  inno- 
cence, and  begging  that  she  might  have  a  fair  trial,  on 
which  her  judges  should  not  be  her  jury.  This  letter, 
which  fills  six  closely-printed  octavo  pages,  was  pro- 
duced by  Cobbett's  fertility  in  a  night,  and,  being  copied 
by  his  daughter  Anne  in  the  morning,  was  the  same  day 
put  into  the  hands  of  Alderman  Wood,  and  by  him 
transmitted  to  the  Queen,  who  was  so  delighted  with 
it  that  she  signed  her  name  to  it  just  as  it  stood,  in 
Anne  Cobbett's  handwriting,  and  despatched  it  at  once 
to  the  King  at  Windsor.  From  the  neglect  of  some 
point  of  etiquette  in  the  mode  of  sending  it,  it  was  not 
received,  but  in  a  few  days  afterwards  it  was  published 
in  the  '  Times,'  whence  it  was  copied  into  all  the  other 
papers,  and  posted  in  broadsheets  over  all  London, 
The  Queen's  cause  was  ably  argued  in  it,  in  a  forcible 
and  lucid  style,  and,  as  long  as  it  was  unknown  who 
was  the  author,  it  was  attributed  by  the  several  period- 
icals of  the  day  to  several  writers  of  eminence,  but  by 
most  to  Dr  Parr,  who  was  thought  by  some  to  have  been 
assisted  by  Dr  Eeynolds.  It  retained  such  favour  in 
the  eyes  of  the  Queen  that,  when  her  portrait  was 
painted  for  the  city  of  London,  she  desired  to  be  repre- 
sented with  it  in  her  hand.* 

It  may  here  be  noticed  also  that,  in  1813,  at  the  time 
of  the  Delicate  Investigation,  before  the  Queen,  then 
*  Selections  from  Cobbett's  Political  Works,  vol.  vi.  p.  32. 
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Princess  of  Wales,  went  on  her  travels,  Cobbett  wrote 
several  articles  in  his  Kegister,  maintaining  her  inno- 
cence, and  striving  to  refute  her  accusers.  He  acknow- 
ledged that  for  a  long  time  he  had  thought  her  "  guilty 
to  a  considerable  extent ;  "  that  the  very  appointment 
of  a  commission  to  inquire  into  her  conduct  was  suffi- 
cient to  give  him  an  evil  impression  respecting  her ; 
and  that,  though  she  was  acquitted  on  all  capital 
points,  he  still  considered  her  an  immoral  woman. 
But  when  he  had  examined  the  evidence  concerning 
her,  he  exclaimed,  "  There  is  not  a  creature  to  be  found 
in  any  rank  of  life  who  does  not  regard  her  as  the 
most  calumniated  of  women,  and  who  does  not  hold 
her  base  assailants  in  detestation."* 

In  1821,  Cobbett  was  very  busy  in  publishing.  He 
reprinted  his  essays  on  the  'Paper  System,'  written 
from  1803  to  1806,  and  put  forth  the  collection  in  a 
volume  entitled  '  Paper  against  Gold,'  a  book  of  which 
our  previous  remarks  about  his  notions  on  finance 
will  sufficiently  indicate  the  object.  He  next  gave  the 
public  his  'Cottage  Economy,'  containing  directions 
about  brewing  and  baking,  and  other  household  mat- 
ters ;  a  book  intended,  he  says,  to  prevent  the  misery 
brought  upon  labouring  families  by  the  pot-house  and 
the  tea-kettle.  Into  this  work  he  tlirusts,  as  is  his 
wont,  abundance  of  political  disquisition  and  decla- 
mation. 

In  the  same  year  he  began  to  publish  his  '  Sermons,' 
which  he  extended  to  the  number  of  twelve,  and  com- 
menced the  publication  of  his  '  Eural  Rides ' — accounts 
of  his  excursions  throvigh  various  counties  of  England 
*  Selections  from  Cobbett's  Political  Works,  vol.  iv.  p.  237,  249. 
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to  deliver  lectures  in  the  principal  towns  and  villages 
in  dissemination  of  the  doctrines  which  he  chose  to 
maintain  about  boroughmongering  and  place-hunting. 
What  led  liim  to  the  adoption  of  this  course  of  lectur- 
ing, besides  the  money  to  be  got  by  it,  he  himself  states 
thus:  "That  combination,  that  sort  of  instinctive  union, 
which  has  existed  for  so  many  years,  amongst  all  the 
parties,  to  keeiJ  me  dovm  generally,  and  particularly,  as 
the  county  club  called  it,  to  keep  me  out  of  Parliament 
at  any  rate — this  combination  has  led  to  the  present 
haranguing  system,  which,  in  some  sort,  supplies  the 
place  of  a  seat  in  Parliament."*  His  manner  of  lectur- 
ing he  also  describes :  "  Though  I  never  attempt  to  put 
forth  that  sort  of  stuff  which  the  intense  people  on  the 
other  side  of  St  George's  Channel  call  "  eloquence,"  I 
bring  out  strings  of  very  interesting  facts.  I  use  pretty 
powerful  arguments  ; "  but  "  it  would  be  useless  for 
me,"  he  adds,  "to  attempt  to  give  anything  like  a 
report  of  these  speeches  of  mine,  consisting  of  words 
uttered  pretty  nearly  as  fast  as  I  can  utter  them,  during 
a  space  of  never  less  than  two,  and  sometimes  of  nearly 
three  hours."-f-  He  continued  to  lecture  every  year, 
and  to  publish  his  Eides,  for  more  than  ten  years. 

In  the  year  1821,  also,  he  received  the  silver  medal 
of  the  Society  of  Arts  for  the  introduction,  through  the 
medium  of  his  son  James,  whom  he  had  left  at  New 
York,  of  a  valuable  kind  of  grass  for  making  straw- 
bonnets,  from  America  into  England. 

He  had  now  become  so  eminent  in  the  eyes  of  tlie 
people  of  Farnham  that,  in  the  month  of  May  1822, 
a  party  of  the  residents  in  the  town  and  neighbourhood 
*  Rural  Rides,  p.  126.  t  lljid.,  p.  161. 
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invited  him  to  a  dinner.  In  the  course  of  his  speech 
on  the  occasion,  he  remarked  that,  for  the  last  thirty- 
years,  he  had  been  almost  wholly  unacquainted  with 
any  one  in  those  parts  except  his  near  relations.  He 
then  spoke  of  the  buffeting  that  he  had  endured  from 
the  political  corruption  which  he  had  struggled  to 
overthrow,  and  of  his  efforts  in  the  cause  of  Eeform. 
He  reiterated  his  belief  that  the  great  object  of  the 
corrupt  faction  in  power  had  been  to  keep  him  down, 
and  that  their  decision  on  proposed  measures  had  fre- 
quently turned  on  the  question,  "  Would  the  adoption 
or  rejection  tend  to  fulfil  the  prophecies  of  Cohhett?" 
That  day  he  pronounced  to  be  the  happiest  of  his  life, 
"  though  few  men,"  said  he,  "  perhaps  ever  spent  so 
many  happy  days  as  myself." 

In  August  1822,  the  suicide  of  Lord  Castlereagh  gave 
occasion  to  Cobbett  to  bestow  a  kick  on  a  dead  lion. 
He  wrote  a  satirical  '  Letter  to  the  Eoroughmongers,' 
commencing,  "  Let  me  express  to  you  my  satisfaction 
that  Castlereagh  has  cut  his  throat ;  "  and,  in  a  letter 
to  Joseph  Swann,  who  was  sent  to  Chester  jail  for 
selling  seditious  pamphlets,  he  says,  "  Castlereagh  has 
cut  his  throat  and  is  dead.  Let  that  sound  reach  you 
in  the  depths  of  your  dungeon,  and  let  it  carry  con- 
solation to  your  suffering  soul."  The  causes  of  his 
lordship's  death,  in  Cobbett's  opinion,  were  empty- 
headedness  and  insanity.  Of  the  real  cause  he  had 
no  knowledge. 

Various  other  papers,  some  of  considerable  mark, 
appeared  in  the  Kegister  during  this  and  the  four 
following  years.  The  promotion  of  Canning  provoked 
his  wrath,  and  stimulated  him  to  write  a  series  of 
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letters  under  the  title  of  "  Mr  Canning  at  school."  A 
scheme  for  paying  off  the  national  debt,  by  devoting 
part  of  the  property  of  every  landholder  to  the  object, 
incited  him  to  address  a  sharp  remonstrance  to  Mr 
Eicardo,  who  had  approved  the  project.  Malthus's 
anti-population  doctrines  he  assailed  with  severe  anim- 
adversion ;  and  the  Earl  of  Eipon,  then  Mr  Eobinson, 
was  satirised  for  his  financial  proposals  and  promises, 
under  the  name  of  "  Prosperity  Fred." 
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CHAPTER     XIII. 

Offers  himself  a  candidate  for  Preston — Hunt  prosecutes  him  for  libel — 
His  schemes  for  raising  money — Bronze  medal  of  him — Is  unsuccessful 
at  Preston— His  boastfulness  and  self-conceit  ridiculed  by  the  press — 
His  astonishing  reconciliation  with  Hunt — His  outrageous  behaviour 
at  a  dinner  at  the  Crown  and  Anchor — Is  once  more  bankrupt— Offers 
himself  as  common-councilman  for  a  ward  in  the  city — Unsuccessfully 
petitions  the  Government  for  a  remission  of  his  fine — Makes  another 
attempt  to  get  money  by  a  subscription — Is  prosecuted  on  the  charge 
of  endeavouring  to  excite  discontent  among  the  labouring  classes — 
His  defence — Result  of  the  trial — Advertises  an  engraved  portrait  of 
himself — Travels  about  to  give  lectures — Is  chosen  member  for  Oldham, 
and  qualified  by  his  colleague  to  take  his  seat — Visits  Ireland  and 
Scotland. 

In  the  early  part  of  1826,  Cobbett  contemplated  a  third 
attempt  to  become  a  senator,  resolving  to  offer  himself, 
at  the  expected  dissolution  of  Parliament,  for  the 
borough  of  Preston,  in  Lancashire,  a  county  in  which 
he  had  always  a  great  number  of  admirers.  At  Pres- 
ton, too,  the  right  of  suffrage,  even  in  the  days  before  the 
Eeform  Bill,  was  shared  by  almost  all  the  inhabitants 
of  the  place.  In  February  a  meeting  of  his  supporters 
was  called  at  the  Freemason's  Tavern,  from  whence,  as 
they  found  the  building  too  small,  they  adjourned  to 
Lincoln's  Inn  Fields.  Sir  Thomas  Beevor,  a  Norfolk 
baronet,  who  entertained  a  high  opinion  of  Cobbett's 
judgment  on  agricultural  matters,  and  who  was  ridi- 
culed in  the  newspapers  as  "  Sir  Thomas  Swallowall," 
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was  induced  to  preside,  and  to  propose  a  subscription 
to  promote  Mr  Cobbett's  return  to  Parliament ;  a  pro- 
posal whicli  was  seconded  by  Colonel  Johnson.  Cob- 
bett,  having  made  a  speech  of  professions,  Hunt  fol- 
lowed him ;  and  after  having  declared  his  willingness 
to  forward  Cobbett's  success,  reminded  the  meeting  of 
a  pledge  which  Cobbett  had  given  to  the  electors  of 
Honiton  in  1806,  and  had  repeated  in  1812,  that  he 
would  never  receive,  either  for  himself  or  his  family, 
under  any  name  or  pretence,  a.  single  farthing  of  the 
public  money.  Hunt  said  his  motive  for  adverting  to 
this  pledge  was,  that  Cobbett,  by  repeating  it,  might 
secure  a  greater  share  of  confidence  from  his  supporters. 
A  number  of  those  present  seconded  Hunt  by  crying 
out  "  The  pledge !  the  pledge  ! "  Cobbett  was  evidently 
annoyed  by  the  mention  of  the  subject,  and  observed 
that  what  a  man  had  declared  in  1806  was  surely 
binding  on  him  in  1826  ;  that  to  call  on  him  to  repeat 
an  oath  which  he  had  already  sworn  was  to  ask  him  to 
degrade  himself;  that  what  he  had  professed  must 
continue  to  influence  him,  and  he  entreated  that  his 
friends  would  spare  him  the  humiliation  of  repetition. 
This  tame  declaration  was  by  no  means  satisfactory  to 
the  meeting ;  nevertheless  the  subscription  then  set 
on  foot  amounted  at  length  to  a  considerable  sum. 
Cobbett,  in  his  Eegister,  attributed  Hunt's  remarks 
to  spite  ;  and  the  consequence  was,  a  grand  quarrel  be- 
tween these  two  great  champions  of  Eeform,  who  had 
for  some  time  been  jealous  of  each  other's  pretensions 
to  popularity.  The  breach  between  them  was  soon 
after  widened  by  an  accusation  which  Hunt,  in  giving 
evidence  on  a  trial,  brought  against  Cobbett  of  having 
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withheld  certain  moneys  that  he  had  received  in  aid  of 
a  subscription  for  one  Byrne.  Cobbett  charged  Hunt 
with  perjury,  and  Hunt  retorted  by  bringing  an  action 
against  Cobbett  for  libeh  The  jury,  however,  gave  a 
verdict  for  Cobbett,  on  the  ground  that  Hunt's  character 
was  not  at  all  lowered  by  the  imputation. 

While  he  was  waiting  for  the  dissolution  of  Parlia- 
ment, Cobbett  turned  his  attention  to  various  other 
matters  by  which  he  hoped  to  profit.  He  was  engaged 
on  his  '  History  of  the  Protestant  Eeformation,'  and  on 
a  work  about  trees,  called  '  The  Woodlands,'  both  to 
be  published  in  numbers.  He  was  now  stooping  to 
the  meanest  devices  by  which  money  might  be  obtained. 
He  advertised  in  his  Piegister  seeds  and  trees  of  his 
own  culture  for  sale.  He  offered  apple-trees  at  nine- 
pence  each,  but  advised  his  friends  to  take  a  hundred 
at  a  time  for  three  pounds,  that  so  they  might  save 
fifteen  shillinG;s  ;  addinej  that  his  "cleverness"  in  rearing 
them  "  it  would  be  folly  to  dispute!'  He  had  for  sale 
ten  copies  of  a  map  of  America  at  four  guineas  each, 
"  the  comjjletest  thing  he  ever  saw  in  his  life  ;  "  and,  "  to 
convince  his  readers  that  it  tvas  a  good  thing"  he  would 
keep  one  copy  for  his  own  use,  and  dispose  only  of 
nine.  He  gave  notice,  disinterestedly,  as  he  stated,  of 
a  bronze  medal  of  himself  for  sale,  speaking  of  it  in  his 
own  peculiar  style :  "  There  is  a  bronze  medal  of  me 
made  from  a  cast  taken  about  a  year  ago.  It  is  about 
four  inches  in  diameter,  and  is,  /  believe,  a  very  good 
likeness,  as  far  as  such  things  ever  are  or  can  be  like- 
nesses. It  is,  by  my  jiermission,  sold  at  No.  183  Fleet 
Street, /or  the  artist  or  proprietor.  I  do  not  recommend 
any  one  to  p)urchase  it ;  it  was  not  made  by  my  desire. 
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I  yielded  with  great  reluctance  to  the  taking  of  the 
cast.  ...  I  have  no  interest  whatever  in  this 
thing ;  .  .  .  but  I  think  it  would  have  been  hard  to 
refuse  to  give  this  notice  of  it.  The  j)ricc  is  one  ]?ound, 
which  I  consider  cheap."  But  notwithstanding  all  this 
profession,  says  Mr  Huish,  "  it  was  well  known  that  the 
whole  affair  was  got  up  by  himself,  and  that  the  profits 
were  to  go  into  his  own  pocket."  The  scheme,  how- 
ever, w^as  a  failure,  for  the  public  either  thought  the 
medal  too  dear,  or  did  not  care  to  possess  Cobbett's 
likeness.  Some  remarked  that  they  had  had  enough 
of  his  bronze. 

In  May  the  dissolution  of  Parliament  took  place. 
Cobbett  issued  an  address  to  the  electors  of  Preston, 
telling  them  that  they  had  seen  what  he  could  do  out 
of  the  House,  and  hoping  that  they  would  enable  him 
to  show  what  he  could  do  in  the  House.  On  the  16th 
of  the  month,  attended  by  Sir  Thomas  Beevor,  be  paid 
his  respects  to  them  in  person;  and  the  two  friends 
having  made,  as  they  considered,  a  favourable  impres- 
sion, returned  to  London  to  urge  forward  the  subscrip- 
tion for  paying  the  election  expenses.  "  The  villains  of 
the  press,"  as  Cobbett  called  them,  "  took  note  of  the 
proceedings,"  and  stigmatised  him  as  "  The  Mendicant 
Candidate,"  and  "  The  Beggarman ; "  but  he  was  cal- 
lous to  all  their  reproaches.  When  the  day  of  election 
came  he  presented  himself  again  at  Preston,  accom- 
panied by  his  four  sons.  He  had  three  candidates  to 
oppose,  Mr  Stanley,  afterwards  Lord  Derby,  j\lr  Wood, 
and  Captain  Barrie.  In  his  addresses  to  the  electors  he 
was  coarse,  and  lost  himself  several  votes  by  throwing 
out  offensive  personalities  against  the  other  candidates. 
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He  said  he  loathed  and  detested  Captain  Barrie,  because 
he  wished  to  make  the  Catholics  take  the  oath  of  supre- 
macy. He  called  Mr  Wood  "  the  prince  of  hypocrites," 
and  said  that  he  despised  him  from  the  bottom  of  his 
soul ;  and  towards  Mr  Stanley  his  expressions  had  still 
more  of  turpitude.  A  large  portion  of  the  multitude 
hooted  him  for  his  foul  language,  and  reviled  him  as  a 
bone-grubber.  At  the  close  of  the  election  the  numbers 
were— for  Stanley,  3044;  Wood,  1982;  Barrie,  1657; 
Cobbett,  995.  Yet,  after  this  result,  he  had  the  audac- 
ity to  tell  the  readers  of  his  Eegister  that,  when  he  pre- 
sented himself  on  the  following  day  to  the  multitude, 
and  asked  them  whether  they  would  still  wish  him  to  be 
their  member,  "  never  was  there  such  a  show  of  hands, 
never  approbation  so  unanimous,  cheers  so  cordial,  and 
honours  so  great ! "  In  consequence  of  his  hyperbolical 
account  of  the  respect  paid  him  at  Bolton  as  he  passed 
through  it  on  his  return,  where  he  said  that  every- 
body, male  and  female,  shook  hands  with  him  till  his 
wrists  were  sore,  he  was  caricatured  seated  in  a  carriage, 
with  his  arms  extended  like  those  of  a  clothes-horse, 
out  of  the  windows,  and  bawling  to  a  crowd  of  ragged 
and  dirty  wenches  and  urcliins,  who  are  kissing  his 
hands,  "  I  am  William  Cobbett,  the  enlightener  of  the 
human  race ! " 

His  disappointment  at  Preston  was  long  a  subject  of 
vmeasy  reflection  to  Cobbett,  as  appeared  from  numbers 
of  articles  in  his  Eegister,  in  which  he  continued  to 
abuse  the  members  elected,  and  to  alienate  more  of  the 
public  by  his  grossness.  He  prepared,  according  to  a 
promise  which  he  liad  made,  a  petition  to  the  House 
of  Commons  against  the  return,  but  was  unable  to  pro- 
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cure  the  two  sureties  required  by  law.  To  his  mor- 
tification Avas  added  perpetual  annoyance  from  the 
writers  for  the  press,  who  unmercifully  ridiculed  his 
self-conceit  and  self-praise.  Nor  did  he  raise  himself 
in  the  public  opinion  by  consenting,  at  a  public  meet- 
ing for  considering  some  recent  Ministerial  changes,  to 
a  reconciliation  with  Hunt,  who  had  prosecuted  him 
for  libel,  whom  he  had  been  reviling  for  some  time 
before  with  all  the  abusive  epithets  that  the  English 
language  afforded,  and  by  whom  he  had  been  not  less 
resolutely,  though  perhaps  less  copiously  and  effectively, 
reviled  in  return. 

His  character  as  a  public  man  was  still  more  seri- 
ously damaged  by  his  outrageous  behaviour  at  a  dinner 
at  the  Crown  and  Anchor,  given  to  Sir  Francis  Burdett, 
to  celebrate  the  twentieth  anniversary  of  his  election 
for  Westminster.  When  Sir  Francis  proposed  "  a  full, 
fair,  and  free  representation  of  the  people  in  Parlia- 
ment," Cobbett  started  up  to  offer  an  amendment. 
His  proposition  was  the  signal  for  such  an  uproar  as 
was  probably  never  heard  before  or  since  at  a  public 
dinner.  There  were  loud  cries  of  "  Turn  him  out,"  and 
a  disposition  was  shown  by  a  large  party  to  do  what 
was  suggested.  Cobbett,  however,  had  not  gone  with- 
out supporters,  who  introduced  two  constables  to  guard 
him,  and  kept  up  the  clamour  until  he  should  be  heard. 
At  last,  as  there  seemed  to  be  no  other  mode  of  mitigat- 
ing the  tumult,  he  was  allowed  to  speak,  when  he  de- 
clared his  amendment  to  be,  "  That  his  Majesty  should 
be  solicited  to  eject  from  his  councils  all  enemies  to 
Eeform,  and  especially  that  implacable  enemy  to  Reform, 
Mr  Canning,  at  whose  back  Sir  Francis  Burdett  had 
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consented  to  sit."  What  he  endeavoured  to  say  in  sup- 
port of  tliis  amendment  was  drowned  in  noise ;  and 
after  exliausting  himself  in  futile  efforts  to  be  heard, 
he  sat  down  amid  a  general  shout.  When  the  health  of 
Sir  Francis  was  proposed  he  again  rose,  and  vociferated 
"  No,  no,"  flourishing  his  arms  above  his  head  in  the 
most  astonishing  manner.  Fresh  indications  appeared 
of  a  determination  to  eject  him.  He  roared  out  that 
Sir  Francis  was  "  a  traitor  to  the  cause  of  the  people." 
The  health  of  John  Cam  Hobhouse  being  drunk,  Mr 
Hobhouse  rose  to  return  thanks,  and  Cobbett  rose  at 
the  same  moment  and  refused  to  give  way.  He  placed 
his  arms  a-kimbo,  thrust  out  his  tongue,  and  gnashed 
his  teeth.  Hobhouse' s  party  cheered  and  clapped 
their  hands ;  Cobbett's  hissed,  howled,  and  screamed. 
Cobbett  bawled  out  the  name  of  Hobhouse  with  offen- 
sive epithets  ;  and  Hobhouse  at  last,  provoked  beyond 
endurance,  snatched  a  wand  from  one  of  the  stewards, 
and  declared  that  he  would  knock  Cobbett  down  unless 
he  desisted,  though  he  was  a  miscreant  unworthy  of 
any  gentleman's  chastisement.  Cobbett  and  his  party 
retorted  in  the  language  of  Billingsgate.  The  others 
asked  why  he  did  not  pay  Sir  Francis  what  he  had  bor- 
rowed, and  reproached  him  with  having  grubbed  up  Tom 
Paine's  bones  only  to  make  money  of  them.  The  rest 
of  the  evening  was  passed  in  similar  contention  and 
uproar ;  Sir  Francis  Burdett  and  his  friends  in  vain 
endeavouring  to  restore  order.  Nothing  could  have 
been  more  disgraceful  and  injurious  to  Cobbett  and 
those  who  upheld  him,  whether  for  the  sake  of  Eeform 
or  the  sake  of  a  row.  Yet,  according  to  Cobbett's  ver- 
sion of  the  affair  in  his  Kegister,  nothing  could  have 
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been  more  honourable  to  him  ;  compared  with  him, 
Hobhouse  was  a  cipher,  and  Sir  Francis  Burdett  "a 
wriggling,  twisting,  shufHiug,  whimpering,  canting,  cul- 
prit," who  would  have  been  thrown  out  of  the  window 
but  for  Cobbett's  interference  to  protect  him. 

In  1821  Cobbett  had  taken  a  house  in  High  Street, 
Kensington,  which  he  continued  to  occupy  for  several 
years.  During  the  early  part  of  his  residence  there,  a 
report  was  circulated  in  the  newspapers,  metropolitan 
and  provincial,  that  he  had  turned  the  front  part  of 
his  dwelling  into  a  butcher's  shop,  where,  after  vainly 
offering  mutton  and  beef  for  sale,  he  had  become  bank- 
rupt as  a  butcher.  This  statement  offers  unhappy 
encouragement  to  those  defamers  whose  maxim  is  "  to 
throw  dirt  enough,"  in  the  hope  that  "  some  of  it  will 
stick ; "  for  this  piece  of  dirt,  then  thrown  at  Cobbett, 
stuck  to  him  till  last  year,  when  it  was  copied  by  Sir 
Henry  Bulwer  without  any  suspicion  of  its  untruth, 
and  might  even  now  be  believed,  but  for  a  contradic- 
tion of  it  by  one  of  Mr  Cobbett's  sons  in  the  '  Stan- 
dard,' Cobbett,  it  appears,  never  lowered  himself  to 
that  species  of  trade  ;  he  noticed  the  report  as  a  false- 
hood in  his  Register,  and  alludes  to  it  in  his  '  Eural 
Eides,'  with  the  remark  that  "  the  gentlemen  of  the 
respectable  part  of  the  press  do  not  mind  lying  a  little 
upon  a  pinch."  But  if  he  did  not  employ  himself  in 
selling  meat,  he  was  not  slow  to  offer  other  articles 
for  sale,  which  he  had  got  into  his  hands  in  great 
number  and  variety,  and  of  which  he  was  anxious 
that  the  public  should  relieve  him.  Every  '  Weekly 
Political  Register '  set  forth  the  excellences  of  all  or 
sundry  of  them,  "  the  very  best  in  all  England,"  or 
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in  the  whole  world,  lie  had  trees  running  through 
the  alphabet  from  apple  to  tulip  tree,  plants  of  which 
latter  he  offered  at  £4,  5s.  apiece.  He  had  In- 
dian corn,  of  the  first  quality,  imported  from  America 
in  oaken  barrels  ;  and  American  seeds  at  £5  a  box. 
But  the  purchasers  of  these  seeds,  to  understand  their 
excellence,  must  purchase  also  his  work  called  the 
'  Woodlands,'  in  which  alone  their  properties  were 
fully  described.  The  puffs  in  his  Eegister  were 
among  the  most  amusing  portions  of  it.  But  the  sale 
of  the  matters  which  he  thus  recommended  to  the 
public  was  not  large  enough  to  supj)ly  the  daily  re- 
quirements of  himself  and  his  family.  In  vain  he 
assured  his  readers  that  though  there  were  tricks  in 
all  trades,  there  was  fair  dealing  in  his.  Purchasers 
were  not  attracted  in  sufficient  numbers  to  prevent 
the  seller  from  still  having  to  struggle  with  pecuniary 
difficulties. 

From  his  house  in  the  west  he  directed  his  gaze  at 
times  towards  the  regions  of  the  east,  and  was  induced, 
by  some  ill-grounded  hope  of  distinction  in  the  city, 
to  offer  himself  for  the  place  of  common-councilman 
in  the  ward  of  Farringdon  Without.  Hunt  came  for- 
ward at  the  same  time  as  a  candidate  for  the  'same 
office  ;  and  the  two  Eadicals,  on  meeting,  again  lauded 
each  other  with  compliments.  Hunt  was  duly  nomi- 
nated, but  Cobbett  declared  that  he  would  not  submit 
to  a  nomination,  the  truth  being,  that  no  one  was  will- 
ing to  support  him.  Much  abuse  was  bandied  to  and  fro 
between  the  regular  civic  candidates  and  the  intruders. 
But  Cobbett,  after  all,  never  ventured  to  the  poll,  and 
Hunt  went  to  it  to  no  purpose. 
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During  his  residence  at  Kensington  he  addressed  a 
petition  to  the  King,  through  Sir  lioLert  Peel,  for  a 
remission  of  the  fine  of  £1000,  which  he  had  paid  for 
his  libel  about  the  flogging  at  Ely.  Peel  acknowledged 
the  receipt  of  the  petition,  and  acquainted  Cobbett 
that  it  had  been  laid  before  his  Majesty,  but  had  been 
returned  "without  the  signification  of  any  commands."* 

Being  obliged  to  quit  his  house  at  Kensington,  he 
went  to  Barnes,  in  Surrey,  and  took  a  farm  called  Barn 
Elms,  where  he  cultivated  his  Indian  corn,  and  sowed 
his  American  seeds. 

But  he  did  not  rest  contented  without  making  an- 
other attempt  to  put  money  into  his  pocket  by  a  sub- 
scription. His  proposal  of  this  scheme  appeared  in 
his  Eegister  of  the  lOth  of  April  1830.  Money  was 
to  be  collected  in  all  tlio  counties  of  England  for  the 
purpose  of  qualifying  two  members  of  Parliament, 
himself  to  be  one,  and  the  other  to  be  of  his  nomi- 
nation. Ten  thousand  pounds,  he  thought,  would  be 
sufficient,  but  he  should  have  no  objection  if  that  sum 
were  exceeded.  "  Two  pounds  each,"  said  he,  "  from 
every  reader  of  the  Eegister,  would  about  do  the  thing; — 
forbearance  from  one  glass  of  grog  for  one  market-day, 
on  the  part  of  each  farmer,  ivould  do  the  thing.  .  .  . 
My  friends  should  write  to  me  as  soon  as  possible,  at 
183  Fleet  Street,  postage  paid,  authorising  me  to  say 
that  they  will  be  collectors  ;  that  I  should  then  publish 
their  names  ;  that  they  should,  if  they  choose,  appoint 
some  one  of  themselves  to  receive  their  various  collec- 
tions, and  that  when  the  sum  is  completed  for  tlie 
county — say  £790  for  ]Middlesex,  £770  for  Lancashire, 
*  Treatise  on  Indian  Corn,  Art.  185. 
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Nottinghamshire  £350,  and  so  on — it  shall  be  trans- 
mitted to  me,  and  my  receipt  of  it  to  be  published. 
If  any  gentleman  chooses  to  subscribe  singly,  he  may 
do  it  at  Fleet  Street,  where  a  book  will  be  kept  for  the 
purpose  ;  or  he  may  do  it  by  letter  to  me,  paying  the 
postage."  The  speculation,  however,  proved  another 
failure.  Cobbett  himself  testified  how  paltry  was  the 
result  of  it.  In  the  Register  of  the  1st  of  May  he 
gave  the  name  of  seven  persons  who  were  willing  to 
receive  subscriptions  ;  and  soon  after  acknowledged 
the  receipt  of  £12,  2s.  for  Middlesex,  £10  for  Hereford- 
shire, and  £5  for  Northamptonshire,  making  a  total 
of  £27,  2s.  towards  the  £10,000.  After  this  the 
subject  is  no  more  mentioned  in  his  pages  ;  and  as  the 
subscribers  were  anonymous,  he  of  course  made  no 
attempt  to  return  their  insignificant  contributions. 

During  the  years  1829  and  1830  there  was  much 
discontent  in  various  parts  of  England,  and  a  number 
of  incendiary  fires  broke  out.  This  state  of  things  was 
attributed  partly  to  the  eagerness  for  a  reform  of  Par- 
liament, and  partly  to  agricultural  distress.  On  these 
topics  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that  Cobbett's  Re- 
gister could  be  silent.  On  the  contrary,  he  descanted 
on  them  with  such  acrimony,  and  expressed  himself 
with  such  hostility  to  the  Government,  that  his  lan- 
guage was  brought  under  the  notice  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  on  the  7th  of  July  1831  he  was  brought 
to  trial  in  the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  on  the  prosecu- 
tion of  Sir  Thomas  Denman,  Attorney-General,  for  libel, 
in  having  sought  to  incite  the  agricultural  labourers  to 
acts  of  insurrection  and  violence,  and  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  property.    Lord  Tenterden  was  judge.    Cobbett, 
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attended  by  a  solicitor,  stood  forward  to  plead  his  own 
cause.     In  the  indictment  he  was  called  a  labourer. 

In  the  passages  of  the  Eegister  on  which  the  accu- 
sation was  founded,  Cobbett  had  said  that  the  labourers 
knew  that  one  thrashing-machine  took  wages  from  ten 
men  ;  that  they  were  aware  that  they  would  never  have 
had  any  of  the  food  which  they  burned  ;  that  their  pro- 
ceedings had  been  free  from  ferocity  and  cruelty ;  that 
they  might  have  burned  or  maimed  people,  but  had 
carefully  abstained  from  such  atrocities.  "  They  have 
done  desperate  things,"  he  said,  in  one  place,  "but  they 
were  driven  to  desperation.  All  men,  except  the  infam- 
ous stock-jobbing  race,  say,  and  loudly  say,  that  their 
object  is  just ;  that  they  ought  to  have  that  for  which 
they  are  striving ;  and  all  men,  except  that  same 
hellish  crew,  say  that  they  had  no  other  means  of 
obtaining  it." 

Sir  Thomas  Denman,  in  commenting  on  these  words, 
and  others  of  the  same  tendency,  was  often  interrupted 
by  Cobbett,  who  insisted  on  being  termed  a  labourer, 
according  to  his  designation  in  the  indictment.  Lord 
Tenterden  was  at  times  obliged  to  interfere,  and  told 
him  at  last  that  if  he  would  not  be  silent  he  must  be 
removed  from  the  Court.  "  Unless  the  Attorney-Gene- 
ral call  me  a  labourer,"  replied  Cobbett,  "  I  must  pro- 
test every  time."  Denman  was  annoyed  by  Cobbett's 
persistence,  and  provoked  to  increased  severity  of  lan- 
guage, so  that,  in  conclusion,  he  almost  asked  the  jury 
to  lay  aside  all  thoughts  of  mercy. 

Cobbett's  speech  in  his  defence  lasted  six  hours, 
embracing  much  matter,  and  much  abuse,  that  had 
little  to  do  with  his  argument.     One  of  the  chief  points 
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which  he  endeavoured  to  press  upon  the  jury  was,  that 
the  prosecution  was  a  mere  pretext  of  the  Government 
to  inflict  pecuniary  ruin  upon  him,  and  lodge  him  in 
a  jail,  lest  the  effect  of  his  writings  on  the  public 
should  lead  to  reductions  in  their  emoluments.  "Tor 
years,"  said  he,  "  I  have  been  labouring  to  lop  off  use- 
less places  and  pensions,  and  that  touches  the  faction. 
These  Whigs,  who  have  been  out  of  office  for  five-and- 
twenty  years,  these  lank  Wliigs,  lank  and  merciless 
as  a  hungry  wolf,  are  now  filling  their  purses  with  the 
jniblic  money,  and  I  must  be  crushed  ;  and  to-day, 
gentlemen,  they  will  crush  me,  unless  you  stand  be- 
tween me  and  them."  Another  point  that  he  urged 
was,  that  he  had  endeavoured,  not  to  increase,  but  to 
diminish,  the  destruction  of  life  and  property.  A  com- 
mission had  been  sent  out  to  inquire  into  the  outrages, 
and  from  that  commission  he  had  dreaded  many  execu- 
tions. He  had  written  much  on  this  head,  and  if  the 
jury  would  carefully  consider  what  he  had  written, 
they  would  surely  come  to  no  other  conclusion  than 
that  he  had  desired  to  save  the  lives  of  the  unfortunate 
persons  accused  under  the  commission.  Such  being 
his  object,  was  it  possible  to  suppose  that  he  would 
incite  men  of  that  class  to  acts  of  outrage,  which  would 
be  the  very  means  to  defeat  his  purpose  ? 

Cobbett,  however  many  his  conduct  had  alienated, 
had  still  a  party  of  the  discontented  lower  class  ready 
to  raise  their  voices  in  his  behalf ;  and  this  was  a  case 
in  which  many  of  the  more  reasonable  class  thought 
he  was  unjustly  accused.  "When  he  ceased  to  speak, 
therefore,  there  were  heard  from  the  gallery  loud  accla- 
mations, which  Lord  Teuterden — who  had  often  been 
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obliged,  during  the  course  of  Cobbett's  speccli,  to 
check  bursts  of  applause  by  threatening  that  the  gal- 
lery should  be  cleared — could  scarcely  suppress.  A 
number  of  witnesses  were  then  called  to  testify  to 
Cobbett's  character,  and  to  state  their  belief  as  to  the 
tendency  of  his  writings  in  regard  to  incendiarism  and 
other  agricultural  outrages.  Among  these  were  Lord 
Brougham,  who  bore  witness  that  Cobbett  had  formerly 
written  against  the  breaking  of  machinery  ;  and  Lord 
Eadnor,  who  did  not  think  him,  he  said,  disposed  to 
excite  the  w^orking  classes  to  insurrection ;  and  several 
other  gentlemen  expressed  their  conviction  that  he  was 
not  a  man  likely  to  entertain  the  intentions  imputed 
to  him. 

The  jury  retired  at  a  quarter  past  six.  Lord  Ten- 
terden  waited  for  the  report  till  ten,  and  then  left  them, 
directing  the  proper  officer  to  record  the  verdict,  if  any 
should  be  given  in  his  absence ;  but  they  remained 
locked  up  during  the  whole  night  without  coming  to 
any  decision.  'Not  had  they  consented  to  a  verdict 
when  Lord  Tenterden  returned  into  Court  on  the  fol- 
lowing morning ;  and  as  they  had  then  been  confined 
fifteen  hours,  and  declared  that  there  was  no  probability 
of  their  agreement,  six  being  of  one  opinion  and  six  of 
another,  his  lordship  declared  them  discharged. 

This  was  a  great  triumph  to  Cobbett,  and  was  indeed 
the  only  great  legal  triumph  that  he  ever  obtained. 
Nor  did  he  fail  to  make  the  most  of  it.  The  cutting 
remarks  of  the  Attorney-General  he  never  forgot ;  and 
the  letters  which  he  afterwards  addressed  in  his  Re- 
gister to  "  Lord  Denman,  chief  judge,"  and  signed 
"  William  Cobbett,  labourer,"  are  bitter  proofs  of  the 
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keenness  with  which  he  had  felt  the  attack.  Nor  was 
he  the  only  member  of  the  Whig  Administration  that 
Cobbett  made  an  object  of  hostility.  But  he  could 
not  forbear  attempting  to  turn  his  escape  from  the  law 
to  some  paltry  pecuniary  profit.  " Several  gentlemen" 
had  called  upon  him,  he  stated  in  his  Eegister,  to 
propose  a  subscription  to  defray  his  expenses,  or  to 
give  him  a  dinner  on  the  occasion.  Eor  dinners  he 
cared  little,  he  said,  and  a  subscription  he  absolutely 
declined ;  but  "  anything  that  is  done,"  he  added, 
"  should  be  calculated  to  have  a  lasting  effect,  such 
as  a  piece  of  plate  presented  to  me,  having  inscribed 
on  it  the  history  of  this  prosecution.  ...  In  the 
mean  time  I  will  publish,  in  a  very  few  days,  a  full- 
length  portrait  of  myself,  with  a  facsimile  of  my  own 
handwriting  ;  the  price  of  the  portrait  will  be  ten  shil- 
lings. I  shall  be  drawn  in  the  dress  at  which  I 
appeared  at  the  trial."  The  portrait  was  published, 
but  the  hint  about  the  plate  was  unheeded. 

After  the  termination  of  his  trial,  till  the  passing  of 
the  lieform  Bill  in  1832,  he  was  diligently  engaged  in 
writing,  and  in  travelling  through  the  country  to  give 
lectures.  He  went  through  the  north  of  England  and 
the  south  of  Scotland,  everywhere  abusing  the  Govern- 
ment, and  being  received  by  the  Eadical  population  of 
the  towns  with  welcome  and  acclamations.  During 
his  travels  he  published  bulletins  of  his  proceedings, 
showing  when  he  arrived  at  and  quitted  the  various 
places  in  his  way,  at  what  inns  he  dined,  and  other 
trilling  particulars  about  him,  amply  displaying  his 
vanity  and  egotism.  At  a  public  dinner  given  him  by 
the  Eadicals  at  Glasgow,  he  showed  that  he  had  not 
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ceased  to  boast  of  matters  respecting  himself  which  the 
well-informed  part  of  the  public  knew  to  be  entirely 
groundless.  A  portion  of  his  speech  on  the  occasion 
is  thus  reported :  "  It  was  said  he  was  fond  of  money, 
very  fond  indeed  ;  when  he  might  have  rolled  in  it  in 
1803  ;  again,  when  the  Whigs  came  into  power  in 
1806,  and  again  in  1817.  At  all  these  times  he  might 
have  had  as  much  as  he  could  ask  in  a  reasonable  way  ; 
not  perhaps  a  boll  of  guineas,  but  he  was  sure  it  might 
have  been  a  bushel.  The  Government  considered  which 
was  best,  whether  to  expend  millions  on  hirelings  to 
write  him  doivn,  or  to  give  him  £100,000  to  keep  him 
silent.  All  these  offers  had  been  published,  with  the 
times  and  circumstances,  but  they  were  invariably  re- 
fused." Could  Cobbett  have  expected  these  statements 
to  be  believed  ? 

While  he  was  in  Scotland  he  published  striking  de- 
scriptions of  various  parts  of  the  country  in  his  Regis- 
ter, which  he  afterwards  collected  into  a  small  volume. 
But  the  great  object  of  his  travels  and  his  lectures  was 
to  influence  the  voters  with  regard  to  the  elections 
under  the  expected  Eeform  Bill,  so  that  a  majority 
of  "  Radicals  "  might  be  returned.  His  earnestness  of 
manner,  clearness  of  language,  and  boldness  of  asser- 
tion, were  well  adapted  to  sway  the  minds  of  the  unin- 
structed  and  unreasoning  multitude. 

About  this  time  we  find  him  again  quarrelling  with 
Hunt ;  and  Hunt,  who  had  now  become  member  for 
Preston,  presented  a  petition  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons from  certain  labourers  who  had  been  employed 
by  Cobbett,  praying  that  a  law  might  be  enacted 
against  "  the  truck  system,"  which  Cobbett  had  adopted. 
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and,  instead  of  paying  tlicni  in  coin,  had  obliged  tlieni 
to  take  their  wages  in  "  bad  mutton,  cheap  pickled 
pork,  and  black  Indian-corn  meal,  such  as  the  hogs  of 
the  said  William  Cobbett  had  been  known  to  refuse." 
Cobbett  retorted  upon  Hunt  in  his  '  Twopenny  Trash  ' 
for  April  1831,  calling  him  "  a  great  ignorant  and  im- 
pudent oaf,"  in  whom  the  people  of  Preston  had  been 
completely  deceived.  "  A  greater  fool,"  he  said  to 
them,  "you  might  have  chosen,  for  there  were  the 
lunatic  hospitals  for  you  to  go  to,  to  get  a  represen- 
tative ;  but  as  liar,  your  choice  sets  at  defiance  all 
approach  towards  equality,  whether  in  real  life  or  in 
fiction." 

When  the  new  Bill  was  passed,  Cobbett  was  ready 
to  make  another  effort  for  Parliamentary  distinction, 
and  was  delighted  to  receive,  on  the  same  day,  invita- 
tions from  the  Ptadical  parties  of  Manchester  and  Old- 
ham to  present  himself  to  their  constituencies.  Ee- 
solving  to  accept  the  two  strings  that  were  offered  for 
his  bow,  he  replied  favourably  to  both  invitations  ;  and 
as  the  elections  took  place  at  the  same  time,  and  the 
two  places  were  but  eight  miles  apart,  he  went  back- 
wards and  forwards,  during  the  proceedings,  from  one 
to  the  other,  offering  himself  as  a  candidate  at  each. 
Fortunately  for  him,  the  election  at  Oldham,  comiug 
to  a  close  first,  terminated  in  his  favour,  placing  him 
second  of  its  two  members  ;  had  he  been  dependent 
on  Manchester  he  would  have  been  again  left  in  grief, 
being  the  lowest  on  the  poll  of  five  candidates.  He 
wrote  an  address,  full  of  congratulation  and  profession, 
in  the  name  of  himself  and  the  other  successful  candi- 
date, Mr  Fielden,  to  the  people  of  Oldham,  who  had 
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given  an  example,  he  said,  of  true  purity  of  election;  for 
neither  money  nor  drink  had  been  offered  .to  them  as 
bribes,  nor  had  any  voter  been  canvassed  individually 
for  his  suffrage.  In  his  Eegister  he  told  his  readers 
that  his  return  to  Parliament  was  an  event  on  which 
all  Europe  had  looked  with  interest. 

But  though  he  was  chosen,  he  was  not  yet  qualified, 
to  sit  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Of  the  three  hun- 
dred a-year  in  landed  property,  necessary  to  enable  him 
to  take  his  seat,  he  had  little.  But  the  liberality  of  his 
colleague — whose  influence,  indeed,  seems  to  have  se- 
cured his  election — assisted  him  out  of  his  difficulty ; 
and  his  claim  to  a  place  in  the  senate  was  admitted. 
Thus  he  obtained,  in  1832,  an  object  which  he  had 
begun  to  pursue  in  1806. 

Before  the  new  Parliament  met,  he  made  a  journey 
through  Ireland,  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  with  his 
own  eyes,  as  he  said,  the  state  of  things  in  a  country 
which  had  afforded  such  fertile  subjects  for  contro- 
versy. AVhat  he  observed  he  communicated  to  the  pub- 
lic in  a  '  Letter  to  Marshall,'  one  of  his  farm-labourers. 
He  was  well  received  by  the  Irish,  though  much  of 
the  stir  made  about  him  arose,  doubtless,  from  curio- 
sity. Even  Daniel  O'Connell,  notwithstanding  a  severe 
letter  from  Cobbett  to  him  on  the  introduction  of 
poor-laws  into  Ireland,  and  other  strong  language  that 
had  passed  between  them,  invited  him  to  Derrynane 
Abbey  ;  and  Cobbett,  though  he  declined  his  hospital- 
ity for  the  present,  promised  to  make,  at  some  future 
time,  another  journey  to  Ireland  for  the  purpose  of 
visiting  him.  Whether  this  promise  of  Cobbett's  was 
sincere  may  be  doubted,  for  Cobbett  was  little  inclined 
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to  forgive ;  but,  whether  sincere  or  not,  it  was  never 
fill  tilled.  He  went  on  a  tour  through  the  lowlands  of 
Scotland,  also,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  same  year,  lec- 
turing at  Glasgow,  Berwick,  and  in  several  other  towns; 
and  was  wonderfully  delighted  with  an  address  pre- 
sented to  him  at  Edinburgh,  signed  by  about  six 
hundred  of  the  busy  obscure,  and  extolling  him  as 
an  "uncompromising  advocate  of  the  rights  of  the 
people." 
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CHAPTER     XIV. 

Cobbett  in  the  House  of  Commons — Obstinately  demands  to  be  heard — 
Descriptions  of  his  personal  appearance— Proposes  his  son  as  member 
for  Coventry — Character  of  his  speaking  in  Parliament — His  imprudent 
attack  on  Sir  Robert  Peel — His  proceedings  in  the  case  of  Popay,  a 
disguised  policeman — His  re-election  for  Oldham — His  death. 

"When  the  House  of  Commous  assembled,  on  the  7th 
of  February  1833,  Cobbett  showed  that  he  was  by  no 
means  disposed  to  be  a  silent  member  of  it,  but  was 
ready  to  indulge  his  constant  propensity  to  combat. 
When  INIr  Charles  jManners  Sutton  was  proposed  as 
Speaker,  Cobbett  was  among  the  Opposition.  When 
the  King's  speech,  and  the  address  in  reply  to  it,  came 
under  consideration,  Cobbett  was  one  of  the  Eadical 
members  that  objected  to  the  address  drawn  up  by  the 
Ministry.  When  the  report  on  the  address  was  brought 
up,  he  moved  that  the  whole  of  the  address  should  be 
rejected,  and  that  one  of  his  own  composition  should  be 
adopted,  in  which  his  Majesty  was  to  be  assured  that 
Parliament  would  direct  its  attention  to  the  Bank  of 
England,  the  East  India  Company,  and  the  state  of 
Ireland.  Speaking  at  some  length  on  this  subject,  and 
being  interrupted  by  expressions  of  impatience,  and 
calls  for  a  division,  he  declared  that  there  should  be  no 
division  for  two  hours  unless  he  was  allowed  to  say 
what  he  wished.     This  threat,  as  his  obstinacy  was 
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Avell  known,  procured  him  a  hearing.  But  on  the 
division  he  was  supported  only  by  23  Ayes  against 
323  Noes. 

His  ardour  for  Parliamentary  honours  was  much 
damped  by  so  signal  a  defeat,  but  he  continued  to 
urge  motions  from  time  to  time  during  the  session, 
though  never  with  much  effect. 

A  description  of  his  personal  appearance  in  Parlia- 
ment, by  the  author  of  '  Eandom  Piccollections  of  the 
House  of  Commons,'  though  written  after  his  death, 
may  not  improperly  be  introduced  here  : — 

"  In  stature  the  late  Mr  Cobbett  was  tall  and  ath- 
letic. I  should  tliirdv  he  coidd  not  have  been  less  than 
six  feet  two,  while  his  breadth  was  proportionably 
great.  He  was  indeed  one  of  the  stoutest  men  in  the 
House.  .  .  .  His  hair  was  of  a  milk-white  colour, 
and  his  complexion  ruddy.  His  features  were  not 
strongly  marked.  What  struck  you  most  about  his 
face  was  his  small,  sparkling,  laughing  eyes.  "When 
disposed  to  be  humorous  yourself,  you  had  only  to 
look  at  his  eyes,  and  you  were  sure  to  sympathise  with 
his  merriment.  When  not  speaking,  the  expression  of 
his  eye  and  his  countenance  was  very  different.  He 
was  one  of  the  most  striking  refutations  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  Lavater  I  ever  witnessed.  Never  were  the 
looks  of  any  man  more  completely  at  variance  with  his 
character.  There  was  something  so  dull  and  heavy 
about  his  whole  appearance,  that  any  one  who  did  not 
know  him  would  at  once  set  him  down  for  some  coun- 
try clodpole,  to  use  a  favourite  expression  of  his  own, 
who  not  only  never  read  a  book,  or  had  a  single  idea 
in  his  head,  but  who  was  a  mere  mass  of  mortality, 
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without  a  particle  of  sensibility  of  any  kind  in  his 
composition.  He  usually  sat  with  one  leg  over  the 
other,  his  head  slightly  drooping,  as  if  sleeping,  on  his 
breast,  and  his  hat  down  almost  to  his  eyes.  His  usual 
dress  was  a  light-grey  coat,  of  a  full  make,  a  white 
waistcoat,  and  kerseymere  breeches  of  a  sandy  colour. 
When  he  walked  about  the  House,  he  generally  had 
his  hands  inserted  in  his  breeches'  pockets.  Consider- 
ing his  advanced  age,  seventy-three,  he  looked  remark- 
ably hale  and  healthy,  and  walked  with  a  firm  but 
slow  step." 

This  description  is  very  similar  to  that  which  was 
given  of  him  by  Samuel  Bamford,  who  saw  him  some 
years  before  at  a  meeting  at  the  Crown  and  Anchor . — 

"Had  I  met  him  anywhere  else  save  in  the  room 
and  on  that  occasion,  I  should  have  taken  him  for  a 
gentleman  farming  his  own  broad  estate.  He  seemed 
to  have  that  kind  of  self-possession  and  ease  about  him, 
together  with  a  certain  bantering  jollity,  which  are  so 
natural  to  fast-handed  and  well-housed  lords  of  the 
soil.  He  was,  I  should  suppose,  not  less  than  six  feet 
in  lieight ;  portly,  with  a  fresh,  clear,  and  round  cheek, 
and  a  small  grey  eye,  twinkling  with  good-humoured 
archness.  He  was  dressed  in  a  blue  coat,  yellow 
swans'- down  waistcoat,  drab  kerseymere  small-clothes, 
and  top-boots.  His  hair  was  grey,  and  his  cravat  and 
linen  fine,  and  very  white."* 

It  may  be  supposed  that  his  Register  was  made 
the  vehicle  for  communicating  to  his  portion  of  the 
public  what  he  said   and  did  in  Parliament,  and  in 

*  Passages  in  the  Life  of  a  Radical,  by  Samuel  Bamford,  vol.  i. 
p.  18. 
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reference  to  all  matters  connected  with  it ;  and  never 
were  his  vanity  and  self-glorification  more  egregiously 
displayed.  When  there  was  a  vacancy  for  a  member 
at  Coventry,  in  consequence  of  Mr  EUice,  who  had 
long  sat  for  the  place,  having  taken  office  under  the 
Government,  Cobbett  thought  that  he  might  take  upon 
himself  to  recommend  a  candidate  for  the  seat.  He 
received  a  letter,  he  said,  from  a  Mr  Alexander  Yates, 
requesting  him  to  name  a  fit  member  for  Coventry; 
and  he  replied  by  naming,  not  a  person  of  rank  or 
influence  in  the  county,  but  his  own  son,  Mr  John 
M,  Cobbett,  acquainting  Mr  Yates  at  the  same  time, 
and  the  other  electors  of  Coventry,  that  both  his  sons 
were  "  so  ticklish,  so  thin-skinned,"  in  regard  to  any- 
thing said  about  their  merits,  that  he  had  been  obliged 
to  offer  Mr  John  Cobbett's  services  to  the  people  of 
Coventry  without  informing  him  of  his  intention. 
"When  the  day  of  election  came  on,  Mr  John  Cobbett 
was  of  course  put  in  nomination,  but  no  candidate  of 
that  name  appeared,  for  he  was  detained,  according 
to  his  father's  statement,  by  illness  in  London,  and  Mr 
EUice  was  re-elected  without  opposition.  "  This  would 
not  have  been  the  case,"  said  the  proprietor  of  the 
Eegister  to  his  readers,  "  had  I  been  there ;  a  few 
speeches  and  addresses  from  me  would  have  done  the 
thing,  and  tripped  up  the  heels  of  Ellice."  But  the 
real  cause  of  Mr  John  Cobbett's  absence  is  said  to 
have  been  that  his  father  had  at  first  offered  to  pay  the 
expenses  of  his  son's  venture,  but  had  afterwards  de- 
clined ;  and  no  other  person  was  found  to  incur  the 
responsibility.* 

*  Huisli's  Memoirs  of  Cobbett,  vol  ii.  p.  435. 
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His  Parliamentary  career  was,  on  the  whole,  of  a 
much  more  quiet  character  than  either  his  friends  or 
his  enemies  had  expected.  Having  been  somewhat 
cowed  at  the  commencement,  and  having  found  him- 
self an  object  of  less  consideration  to  his  six  hundred 
and  fifty-seven  compeers  than  he  had  hoped,  he  was  in 
a  great  degree  tamed  and  sobered  down.  Nor  was  he 
at  any  time  of  his  life,  it  would  seem,  good  at  debate, 
or  possessed  of  that  readiness  of  speech  necessary  to 
success  in  the  House  of  Commons.  He  could  harangue 
and  lecture  to  an  attentive  audience,  as  he  could  dic- 
tate political  articles,  while  his  flow  of  thought  was 
uninterrupted ;  but  questions  disconcerted  him,  and 
contradiction  put  him  out  of  temper.  He  was  deficient 
in  versatility  and  resource.  Aptitude  for  Parliamentary 
speaking  is  not  generally  acquired  without  much  prac- 
tice. Had  Cobbett  entered  the  senate  at  an  earlier 
period  of  life,  he  would  doubtless  have  succeeded  in 
it  better ;  but  he  was  too  old,  at  seventy,  to  attain 
facility  as  an  orator.  He  spoke  once  or  twice  with 
good  effect,  but  he  was  always  too  ready  to  talk  of 
himself,  and  of  his  ov^n  doings  and  claims  to  notice, 
and  to  indulge  in  personalities  towards  others. 

His  most  imprudent  proceeding  in  Parliament  was 
his  motion  for  an  address  to  his  Majesty,  praying  him 
to  strike  Sir  Eobert  Peel's  name  out  of  the  list  of  Privy 
Councillors.  "  The  absurd  ground  for  this  motion," 
says  one  of  Cobbett's  biographers,  "  was  the  alteration 
of  the  currency,  made  under  the  auspices  of  the  right 
honourable  baronet  (as  far  back  as  1819).  A  motion 
more  frivolous,  more  absurd,  and,  with  pain  it  must  be 
added,  more  disreputable  to  its  author,  was  never  made 
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within  the  walls  of  either  House  of  Parliament.  On 
the  change  in  the  currency  opinions  have  diilered,  and 
will  continue  to  differ,  but  the  honourable  motives  of 
Sir  Eobert  Peel  have  never  been  questioned  by  any  but 
Mr  Cobbett  ;  and  to  inflict  a  severe  mark  of  disgrace 
upon  a  distinguished  statesman  for  a  line  of  conduct  con- 
scientiously adopted  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty  to  the 
Crown  and  country,  would  have  been  an  act  of  injustice 
which  few  men,  it  may  be  hoped,  in  any  station,  would 
have  dared  to  recommend.  When  Sir  Eobert  Peel  rose 
to  address  the  House,  he  was  received  with  the  most 
deafening  cheers,  which  lasted  upwards  of  a  quarter  of 
an  hour.  The  division  (for  the  motion  was  actually 
pressed  to  a  division)  was  equally  trimnphant  in  his 
favour.  In  a  house  of  302  members,  4  only  were  found 
to  vote  with  Mr  Cobbett,  leaving  298  to  ratify  the  tri- 
umph of  Sir  Eobert  Peel."  Nor  was  this  the  whole  of 
the  discomfiture  that  fell  upon  Cobbett.  The  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  immediately  rose,  and,  observ- 
ing that  never  within  his  knowledge  had  a  personal 
attack  been  made  in  the  House  on  such  grounds,  moved 
that  the  resolution  proposed  by  the  member  for  Oldham 
sliould  not  be  entered  on  the  minutes.  Cobbett  in  vain 
offered  resistance,  saying,  "  If  the  House  prevent  this 
resolution  from  being  entered  on  the  minutes,  then 
there  are  but  two  things  left  for  Ministers  to  do ;  first, 
to  let  no  man  speak  in  the  House  without  their  per- 
mission ;  and  next,  to  order  that  the  gallery  be  closed." 
The  Speaker  put  the  question,  and  there  were  295  votes 
for  it,  and  only  6  against  it.  No  enemy  of  Cobbett 
could  have  more  effectually  destroyed  his  influence  in 
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the  House  than  he  himself  destroyed  it  by  this  unUicky 
proceeding  of  his  own. 

In  June  1833,  Cobbett  readily  listened  to  the  request 
of  certain  inhabitants  of  Camberwell  and  Walworth, 
members  of  a  political  union,  to  present  a  petition 
from  them  to  Tarliament,  complaining  that  one  "William 
Popay,  a  policeman,  had  mixed  with  them  disguised  in 
plain  clothes,  for  the  purpose  of  impelling  them  into 
seditious  courses,  and  in  the  hope  of  benefiting  himself 
by  giving  information  against  them.  Cobbett  made  a 
speech  on  the  occasion,  animadverting  severely  on  the 
treachery  of  the  policeman,  accusing  the  Government  of 
having  been  privy  to  his  proceedings,  and  praying  that 
a  Committee  might  be  appointed  to  examine  into  the 
affair.  The  prayer  for  a  Committee,  after  some  discus- 
sion, was  granted,  and  Cobbett  was  chosen  a  member 
of  it — the  only  Parliamentary  Committee,  we  believe, 
of  which  he  ever  was  a  member.  The  evidence  taken 
amounted  to  182  folio  pages,  and  Cobbett  filled  up 
many  columns  of  his  Register  with  extracts  from  it. 
He  did  not  forget  to  mention,  at  the  same  time,  the 
extreme  attention  that  he  had  bestowed  on  the  case ; 
"  for,"  said  he,  "  I  was  never  absent  from  any  one  sit- 
ting, and  never  one  minute  out  of  the  room  during  one 
sitting."  He  proposed  to  the  Committee,  consistently 
with  his  self-sufficiency,  a  Eeport  written  wholly  by 
himself,  in  which  he  admitted  that  he  was  influenced 
by  "  a  rooted  hatred  to  the  police  establishment."  "  I 
hate  it,"  he  told  the  readers  of  his  Register,  "  because 
it  is  of  foreign  growth,  and  because  it  is  French ;  I  hate 
it  because  it  really  tears  up  the  Government ;  the  good- 
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uatured  Government — the  gentle,  the  confiding,  the 
neighl30iirly  and  friendly  Government — under  which  I 
was  born,  and  under  which  my  fw'efathers  lived."  But 
the  rest  of  the  Committee  rejected  Cobbett's  Eeport, 
and  agreed  on  another.  lie  had  the  satisfaction,  how- 
ever, of  knowing  that  the  House  considered  the  com- 
plaints against  Popay  fully  proved,  and  of  seeing  him 
dismissed  from  the  police  force. 

At  the  general  election,  consequent  on  the  appoint- 
ment of  Sir  Kobert  Peel  to  the  premiership,  he  was  re- 
elected for  Oldham,  and  returned  to  his  Parliamentary 
duties  with  his  usual  diligence.  But  he  had  been  for 
some  time  suff'ering  from  a  tendency  to  inflammation 
in  the  throat,  and  the  annoyance  from  it  was  gradually 
increasing.  When  the  jVIarquis  of  Chandos  made  a 
motion  for  a  repeal  of  the  malt-tax,  Cobbett  attempted 
to  speak  on  the  question,  but  was  unable  to  make  him- 
self heard.  He  recovered  in  some  degree,  but,  not 
taking  sufficient  care  of  himself,  he  again  grew  worse, 
and  died  on  the  ITtli  of  June  1835. 
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CHAPTER    XV. 


Remarks  on  Cobbett" s  character  and  career — His  self-contradictions — His 
conceit  of  himself— His  cleverness  in  nicknaming  his  adversaries — His 
WTitings—  '  Rural  Rides  ' — Extract  from  the  hook—'  Advice  to  Young 
Men  ' — Admonitions  to  parents — How  he  brought  up  his  children — His 
'  English  Grammar  '^His  '  Cottage  Economy  ' — His  '  Sermons  ' — His 
astonishing  '  History  of  the  Protestant  Reformation  '  —  Extravagant 
assertions  in  it — His  '  History  of  the  Regency  and  Reign  of  George 
IV.' — His  'Woodlands '—Translation  of  '  Martens's  Law  of  Nations' 
—Concluding  remarks  on  Cobbett  as  a  writer  and  a  man. 


We  have  tlius  gone  through  the  life  of  William  Cob- 
bett. We  could  wish  that  we  had  found,  in  a  man  of 
such  vigour  of  mind,  and  such  command  of  clear  and  for- 
cible expression,  a  greater  regard  for  truth  and  honesty, 
and  less  of  inclination  to  do  and  say  what  would  serve 
his  purpose  merely  for  the  passing  hour.  His  first 
departure  from  the  requirements  of  honour  was  in 
failing  to  appear  at  the  court-martial  which  he  had 
procured  on  his  officers  ;  a  failure  of  which  he  offered 
no  defence  at  the  time,  and  which  nothing  that  he  said 
many  years  afterwards  could  justify  or  palliate.  Of 
pecuniary  obligations  he  began  to  show  great  disregard 
at  his  first  return  from  America,  when  he  indulged  in 
publishing  speculations  which  his  means  could  not  be 
considered  to  warrant,  and  soon  after  took  land  into 
his  hands  for  which   he   had  no  certain  prospect  of 
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paying — proceeding's  by  which  he  in  a  few  years  in- 
volved himself  hopelessly  in  debt.  He  then,  going  off 
again  to  America,  sent  his  creditors  word,  from  the 
other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  that  he  had  found  a  reason 
why  he  should  not  attempt  to  pay  them  a  farthing ; 
and  insulted  Sir  Francis  Burdett,  who  had  kindly  lent 
him  money  in  his  difficulties,  by  pretending  that  the 
loan  had  been  a  gift.  His  denial  that  he  had  proposed 
to  the  Government  to  discontinue  his  Eegister  for  a 
consideration,  and  his  prevarications  under  the  con- 
sciousness that  his  words  could  be  disproved,  were 
examples  how  utterly  he  could  set  veracity  at  nought. 
His  attempts  to  make  money  by  the  sale  of  Tom 
Paine's  hair,  and  to  raise  subscriptions  professedly  to 
promote  "  Eeform,"  but  in  reality  to  enrich  himself, 
were  mere  deceptive  experiments  on  the  credulity  of 
the  public. 

His  frequent  contradictions  of  what  he  had  previously 
asserted,  with  regard  both  to  men  and  things,  were 
shameless  and  astounding.  There  was  scarcely  a  pub- 
lic character,  or  public  matter,  that  he  had  praised  or 
blamed,  that  he  did  not  afterwards  speak  of  in  a  con- 
trary manner.  How  he  first  ridiculed  and  scouted 
Paine,  and  then  extolled  him  as  the  greatest  of  man- 
kind, we  have  already  seen.  As  to  his  other  cases  of 
tergiversation,  several  pamphlets  were  published,  a 
little  before  and  after  his  death,  containing  the  drollest 
exposures  of  them.  Pitt  he  extolled  at  one  time  as  the 
preserver  of  his  country,  and  afterwards  declared  that 
Pitt's  principles  and  measures  had  brought  his  country 
to  destruction.  Fox  he  pronounced  to  be  a  wise  and 
honest  statesman,  and  then  said  that  he  had  traitor- 
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ously  endeavoured  to  bring  England  under  the  yoke  of 
Buonaparte.  Lord  Greuville  lie  called  a  great  and 
upriglit  man,  and  tlien  derided  him  as  a  weak-headed 
blunt-witted  lord.  There  was  7iil  medium — nothing  of 
a  golden  mean  in  his  judgments  : — 

"So  over-violent,  or  over-civil, 
That  every  man  with  him  was  God  or  devil." 

Mr  Perceval,  for  a  time,  was  a  man  than  whom  it 
would  have  been  difficult  to  find  a  better,  but  after- 
wards was  one  of  the  most  cruel,  corrupt,  and  hypocri- 
tical of  mankind.  Sir  Samuel  Komilly  was  the  most 
able  and  honest  lawyer  in  England,  and  a  person  whose 
talents  were  useless,  and  whose  life  was  unimportant. 
Lord  Erskine  was  a  powerful  orator,  and  a  chattering 
magpie.  Mr  Waithman  was  eminently  qualified  for 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  fit  only  to  be  great  among 
haberdashers ;  a  man  of  talent  and  an  empty  shoy-hoy. 
Perry  he  praised  as  sensible,  honest,  and  humane,  and 
censured  as  mean,  malignant,  and  mercenary ;  and  said 
of  him,  "  I  w^onder  he  is  not  ashamed  to  be  seen  alive." 
Lord  Castlereagh  had  talents  of  superior  order,  and 
was  "  the  most  shallow-pated  ass  that  ever  stood  erect." 
Sir  Francis  Burdett,  while  he  befriended  Cobbett,  was  a 
man  with  a  head  on  his  shoulders ;  but  when  Cobbett 
wanted  to  rid  himself  of  the  burden  of  gratitude,  be- 
came "  a  mere  Crown  and  Anchor  doll,"  to  be  knocked 
to  pieces  like  the  man's  wooden  god  in  the  fable. 
Even  Malthus  was  for  a  while  allowed  to  be  reason- 
able, but  afterwards  became  a  callous  muddy-headed 
parson,  capable  of  dictating  more  cruelties  than  tliose 
of  the  massacre  of  St  Bartholomew.     The  American 
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people  were  sometimes  upright  and  well-priucipled, 
sometimes  utterly  immoral  and  abandoned  ;  their  Gov- 
ernment sometimes  the  best,  and  sometimes  the  worst, 
in  the  world.  The  English  multitude,  too,  among 
wliom  he  sought  his  readers,  were  objects  of  extrava- 
gant censure  and  praise, — being  at  one  time  brutish, 
stupid,  and  ignorant,  and  at  another  sensible,  clear- 
headed, and  enlightened. 

Yet  the  conceit  and  self-sufficiency  of  the  man  who 
thus  easily  veered  about  from  one  point  to  another 
directly  opposite,  were  constant  and  inexhaustible. 
He  was  "  the  great  enlightener  of  the  people  of  Eng- 
land," who  had  drawn  wisdom  from  the  mouths  of  babes 
and  sucklings.  "  I  had  always  weight  and  power,"  he 
said  ;  "  wherever  I  was,  I  was  a  leader."  "  There  is  in 
England  no  subject  whatever  which  excites  so  much 
public  interest  as  the  character  of  William  Cobbett." 
"  In  what  way  can  I  be  more  famed  than  I  am  ?  How 
can  I  add  to  my  present  stock  ? "  "I  have  a  clear 
right  to  say  of  myself  things  which  it  would,  in  a  com- 
mon case,  be  immodest  to  say."  "  My  stock  of  repu- 
tation and  of  popular  confidence  is  exceeded  by  that 
of  no  man."  Such  are  the  flowers  of  boastfulness  that 
may  be  plucked  from  various  pages  of  his  works. 

One  faculty,  when  he  chose  to  revile,  he  exerted 
with  great  success, — that  of  nicknaming  the  objects  of 
his  vituperation.  "  Old  Sir  Glory  "  was  a  well-applied 
ridicule  of  the  title  "Westminster's  Pride  and  Eng- 
land's  Glory."  Frederick  liobinson,  afterwards  Lord 
Goderich,  was  happily  called  "  Pi-osperity  Fred "  for 
his  constant  promises  of  good  times  coming.  Eger- 
tou  Smith,  editor  of  the  '  Liverpool  Mercury,'  was  ludi- 
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crously  turned  into  "  Bott  Smith  "  for  the  rest  of  his 
life,  on  account  of  something  that  he  had  said  in  alhi- 
sion  to  that  disease.  Mr  Thomas  Attwood,  from  some 
scheme  for  reducing  the  National  Debt  by  shillings, 
was  dubbed  "  Little  Shilling  Attwood."  Lord  Erskine 
was  "Baron  Clackmannan."  Lord  Liverpool  was  "  Lord 
Pinknose  Liverpool."  Mr  Hobhouse  was  "  Sancho 
Hobhouse."  Hunt,  for  a  time,  was  "  the  great  liar  of 
the  South,"  and  Baines  "  the  great  liar  of  the  North." 
Mr  Black  of  the  '  Chronicle '  was  turned  into  "  Doctor 
Black."  The  loquacious  Brougham  was  stigmatised  as 
"a  mixture  of  laudanum  and  brandy,  with  a  double 
allowance  of  jaw."  The  '  Times  '  was  sometimes  "  The 
bloody  old  Times,"  and  sometimes  "Annie  Brodie," 
from  one  of  the  shareholders  in  the  paper.  Another  of 
his  aversions  was  "  the  lump  of  horse-dung  that  is 
called  the  '  Globe.'  " 

Of  his  writings,  those  that  have  had  most  hold  on 
the  attention  of  readers  since  his  death  are  his  '  Eural 
Eides,'  his  '  Advice  to  Young  Men,'  his  '  English  Gram- 
mar,' his  '  Cottage  Economy,'  and,  let  us  add,  his  '  Ser- 
mons,' and  his  '  History  of  the  Protestant  Reformation 
in  England.'  The  hundred  volumes  of  the  Register 
may  be  said  to  be  completely  forgotten,  except  such  of 
their  better  contents  as  were  published  in  six  volumes 
by  his  sons,  which  may  now  and  then  attract  the  poli- 
tician or  essayist. 

The  '  Rural  Rides '  were  written  and  published  as 
separate  papers  in  the  Register  during  the  time  that 
he  was  travelling  hither  and  thither  to  lecture  for 
Reform.  There  are  many  pleasing  paragraphs  in  them, 
but  when  they  were  collected  into  a  volume  they  were 
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not  sufficiently  weeded.  To  say  nutliing  of  descrip- 
tions of  soils  and  crops,  which,  though  just  and  vivid, 
occur  so  frequently  that  the  readers  even  of  his  own 
day  must  have  been  wearied  with  them,  there  are 
thrust  upon  us,  usque  ad  sumniam  nauseam,  abuses  of 
Pitt  and  Castlereagh,  of  the  funding  and  borough- 
mongering  systems,  and  of  the  changes  wrought  by  the 
Protestant  Pieformation.  Nor  is  he  content  with  abus- 
ing what  might  be  suj)posed  within  his  judgment,  but 
seizes  occasions  to  vent  his  spleen  on  men  and  things 
utterly  beyond  his  range.  He  gazes  on  the  buildings 
of  Oxford,  and  reflects  on  the  drones  that  they  contain, 
whose  "  great  characteristic  is  folly,  emptiness  of  head, 
and  want  of  talent,"  for  "  one  half  of  the  fellows  who 
are  what  they  call  educated  here  are  unfit  to  be  clerks 
in  a  grocer's  or  merchant's  shop  ; "  nor  could  he  help 
congratulating  himself  that  what  he  had  written,  dur- 
ing the  preceding  month,  "  would  produce  more  effect, 
and  do  more  good  in  the  world,  than  all  that  had,  for 
a  hundred  years,  been  produced  by  all  the  members  of 
this  University."  Winchester  and  Westminster  schools, 
he  declares,  send  out  only  "  frivolous  idiots."  At 
Johnson,  of  whose  powers  and  knowledge  he  had  no 
conception,  he  sneers  as  a  teacher  of  moping  and 
melancholy,  whose  writings  had  been  driven  into 
oblivion  "  by  light,  reason,  and  the  French  Eevo- 
lution."  Young's  '  Night  Thoughts '  he  pronounces 
" bombastical  stuff."  Cranmer  he  calls  "a  perfidious 
hypocrite  and  double  apostate,"  who  "  certainly  de- 
served his  fate."  The  only  subject  on  which  his  abuse 
can  be  thought  fairly  bestowed  is  the  game-laws.  He 
indulges  in  coarse  terms  and  expressions  everywhere 
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throughout  the  Look,  and  allows  them  to  become  more 
numerous  as  he  proceeds. 

Having  said  so  much  in  dispraise  of  the  volume,  let 
me  extract  a  passage  iu  his  best  manner,  in  which  it 
may  well  be  wished  that  more  was  to  be  found.  He 
thus  speaks  of  Weston  Grove,  an  estate  near  Netley 
Abbey,  and  its  owner,  Mr  Chamberlayne  : — 

"Everything  that  nature  can  do  has  been  done  here; 
and  money,  most  judiciously  employed,  has  come  to 
her  assistance.  Here  are  a  thousand  things  to  give 
pleasure  to  any  rational  mind ;  but  there  is  one  thing 
which,  in  my  estimation,  surpasses,  in  pleasure  to  con- 
template, all  the  lawns  and  all  the  groves,  and  all  the 
gardens  and  all  the  game,  and  everything  else  ;  and 
that  is,  the  real  unaffected  goodness  of  the  owner  of 
the  estate.  He  is  a  member  for  Southampton  ;  he  has 
other  fine  estates  ;  he  has  great  talents  ;  he  is  much 
admired  by  all  who  know  him  ;  but  he  has  done  more 
by  his  justice,  by  his  just  way  of  thinking  with  regard 
to  the  labouring  people,  than  in  all  other  ways  put 
together.  This  was  nothing  new  to  me,  for  I  was  w^ell 
informed  of  it  several  years  ago,  though  I  had  never 
heard  him  speak  of  it  iu  my  life.  When  he  came  to 
this  place,  the  common  wages  of  day-labouring  men 
were  thirteen  shillings  a-week,  and  the  wages  of  carpen- 
ters, bricklayers,  and  other  tradesmen,  were  in  propor- 
tion. Those  wages  he  has  given,  from  that  time  to 
this,  without  any  abatement  whatever.  With  these 
wares  a  man  can  hve,  having  at  the  same  time  other 
advantages  attending  the  working  for  such  a  man  as 
Mr  Chamberlayne.  He  has  got  less  money  in  his  bags 
than  he  would  have  had  if  he  had  ground  men  down 
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in  their  wages  ;  but  if  his  sleep  be  not  sounder  than 
that  of  the  hard-fisted  wretch  that  can  walk  over  grass 
and  gravel,  kept  in  order  by  a  poor  creature  who  is 
half-starved,  —  if  his  sleep  be  not  sounder  than  the 
sleep  of  such  a  wretch,  then  all  that  we  have  been 
taught  is  false,  and  there  is  no  difference  between  the 
man  who  feeds  and  the  man  who  starves  the  poor.  .  .  . 

"I  know  of  no  county  where  the  poor  are  worse 
treated  than  in  many  parts  of  this  county  of  Hants,  It 
is  happy  to  know  of  one  instance  in  which  they  are 
well  treated  ;  and  I  deem  it  a  real  honour  to  be  under 
the  roof  of  him  who  has  uniformly  set  so  laudable  an 
example  in  this  most  important  concern.  What  are 
all  his  riches  to  me  ?  They  form  no  title  to  my  re- 
spect. 'Tis  not  for  me  to  set  myself  up  in  judgment 
as  to  his  taste,  his  learning,  his  various  qualities  and 
endowments  ;  but  of  these,  his  unequivocal  works,  I  am 
a  competent  judge.  I  know  how  much  good  he  must 
do  ;  and  there  is  a  great  satisfaction  in  reflecting  on 
the  great  happiness  that  he  must  feel,  when,  in  laying 
his  head  upon  his  pillow  of  a  cold  and  dreary  winter 
night,  he  reflects  that  there  are  scores — ay,  scores  upon 
scores — of  his  country  people,  of  his  poor  neighbours, 
of  those  whom  the  Scripture  denominates  his  brethren, 
who  have  been  enabled,  through  him,  to  retire  to  a 
warm  bed  after  spending  a  cheerful  evening,  and  tak- 
ing a  full  meal  by  the  side  of  their  own  fire.  People 
may  talk  what  they  will  about  happiness,  but  I  can 
figure  to  myself  no  happiness  surpassing  that  of  the 
man  who  falls  to  sleep  with  reflections  like  these  in 
his  mind. 

"  Now,  obseiTC,  it  is  a  duty  01;  my  part  to  relate 
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what  I  have  here  related  as  to  the  conduct  of  Mr 
Chamberlayne ;  not  a  duty  towards  him,  for  I  can  do 
him  no  good  by  it,  and  I  do  most  sincerely  believe  that 
both  he  and  his  equally  benevolent  sister  would  rather 
that  their  goodness  remained  unproclaimed  ;  but  it  is 
a  duty  towards  my  country,  and  particularly  towards 
my  readers.  Here  is  a  striking  and  a  most  valuable 
practical  example.  Here  is  a  whole  neighbourhood  of 
labourers  living  as  they  ought  to  live ;  enjoying  that 
happiness  which  is  the  just  reward  of  their  toil.  And 
shall  I  suppress  facts  so  honourable  to  those  who  are 
the  causes  of  this  happiness — facts  so  interesting  in 
themselves,  and  so  likely  to  be  useful  in  the  way  of 
example ;  shall  I  do  this,  ay,  and  besides  this,  tacitly 
give  a  false  account  of  Weston  Grove,  and  this,  too, 
from  the  stupid  and  cowardly  fear  of  being  accused  of 
flattering  a  rich  man  ? " 

If  a  writer,  after  his  death,  according  to  the  remark 
of  Dr  Johnson,  is  judged  by  his  best  work,  the  work 
by  which  Cobbett  will  be  judged  is  undoubtedly  his 
'Advice  to  Young  Men.'  From  his  directions  for 
conduct  in  various  departments  of  life,  youth  may 
derive  much  benefit.  But  the  book  is  disfigured,  like 
'  Eural  Eides,'  by  the  intrusion  of  political  sarcasm,  and 
censui-e  of  many  things  offensive  only  to  Cobbett. 
Because  he  did  not  himself  care  for  tea  or  coffee,  he 
rails  at  "  tea  and  coffee  slops  "  as  being  always  useless 
or  pernicious.  To  septennial  Parliaments  and  taxation 
are  attributed  evils  of  which  they  are  far  from  being 
the  causes.  England  he  declares  to  have  been  more 
populous  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.,  when  the  country 
"  was  at  its  zenith/'  than  it  was  in  the  reign  of  George 
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TIL,  and  imputes  the  diminution  in  its  number  of 
inhabitants  to  the  influence  of  the  Protestant  Eeforma- 
tion.  The  story  of  his  imprisonment  for  censuring  the 
flogging  at  Ely,  which  he  had  told  a  hundred  times 
before,  is  repeated- twice  in  this  volume  of  precepts. 
He  grudgingly  praises  book-learning,  but  admits  that 
for  some  callings  it  is  requisite ;  and  the  importance  of 
a  knowledge  of  grammar  he  willingly  allows,  especially 
if  it  be  gained  from  Jiis  Grammar,  which  it  would  be 
"  affectation  in  him,  and  neglect  of  duty,"  not  to  charac- 
terise as  the  best.  From  gross  expressions  he  does  not 
abstain,  though  he  uses  them  less  freely  than  in  the 
Eides. 

He  gives  some  very  good  advice,  to  which  mothers 
would  do  well  to  listen,  about  bringing  girls  up  at 
home.  "  One  would  think  that  mothers,"  he  says, 
"  would  want  no  argument  to  make  them  shudder  at 
the  thought  of  committing  the  care  of  their  daughters 
to  other  hands  than  their  own.  If  fortune  has  so 
favoured  them  as  to  make  them  rationally  desirous 
that  their  daughters  should  have  more  of  what  are 
called  accomplishments  than  they  themselves  have,  it 
has  also  favoured  them  with  the  means  of  having 
teachers  under  their  own  eye.  If  it  have  not  favoured 
them  so  highly  as  this  (and  it  seldom  has  in  the 
middle  rank  of  life),  what  duty  so  sacred  as  that  im- 
posed on  a  mother  to  be  the  teacher  of  her  daughters  ? 
And  is  she,  from  love  of  ease,  or  of  pleasure,  or  of  any- 
thing else,  to  neglect  this  duty  ?  Is  she  to  commit  her 
daughter  to  the  care  of  persons  with  whose  manners 
and  morals  it  is  impossible  for  her  to  be  thoroughly 
acquainted  ?     Is  she  to  send  them  into  the  promiscuous 
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society  of  girls  who  belong  to  nobody  knows  whom, 
and  come  from  nobody  knows  whither,  and  some  of 
whom,  for  aught  she  can  know  to  the  contrary,  may 
have  been  corrupted  before,  and  sent  thither  to  be 
hidden  from  their  former  circle  ;  ...  is  she  to  do 
all  this,  and  still  to  put  forward  pretensions  to  the 
authority  and  the  affection  of  a  mother  ? " 

He  gives  his  notions,  too,  about  the  bringing  up  of 
boys,  whom  he  would  have  kept  more  under  the  eye  of 
the  father  than  those  can  be  who  are  placed  in  board- 
ing-schools. His  own  boys  he  seems  to  have  brought 
up  carefully,  according  to  his  own  lights  and  abilities. 
No  man,  he  says,  was  ever  more  anxious  than  he  was 
to  be  the  father  of  a  family  of  clever  and  learned  per- 
sons. But  he  effected  everything  to  this  end,  he  tells 
us,  without  scolding,  and  even  without  command. 
"  My  children,"  he  observes,  "  are  a  family  of  scJiolars, 
each  sex  having  its  appropriate  species  of  learning; 
and  I  could  safely  take  my  oath  that  I  never  ordered  a 
child  of  mine,  son  or  daughter,  to  look  into  a  book  in 
my  life.  My  two  eldest  sons,  when  about  eight  years 
old,  were,  for  the  sake  of  their  health,  placed  for  a 
very  short  time  at  a  clergyman's  at  Micheldever,  and 
my  eldest  daughter,  a  little  older,  at  a  school  a  few 
miles  from  Botley,  to  avoid  taking  them  to  London  in 
the  winter.  But,  with  these  exceptions,  never  had 
they,  while  children,  teacher  of  any  description  ;  and  I 
never,  and  nobody  else  ever,  taught  any  one  of  them  to 
read,  write,  or  anything  else,  except  in  conversation." 
He  then  proceeds  to  state  how  he  endeavoured  to 
secure  their  health  by  exciting  in  them  a  taste  for  the 
sports  of  the  field  and  the  pleasures  of  the  garden. 
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"  Luckily  these  tilings,"  he  says,  "  were  treated  of  in 
boolis  and  pictures  of  endless  variety,  so  that,  on  wet 
days,  in  long  evenings,  these  came  into  play.  A 
large  strong  table  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  their 
mother  sitting  at  her  work,  used  to  be  surrounded  with 
them ;  the  baby,  if  big  enough,  being  set  up  in  a  high 
chair.  Here  were  inkstands,  pens,  pencils,  india-rubber, 
and  paper,  all  in  abundance,  and  every  one  scrabbled 
about  as  he  or  she  pleased.  There  were  prints  of  ani- 
mals of  all  sorts  ;  books  treating  of  them ;  others  treat- 
ing of  gardening,  of  flowers,  of  husbandry,  of  hunting, 
coursing,  shooting,  fishing,  planting,  and,  in  short,  of 
everything  with  regard  to  which  we  had  something  to 
do.  One  would  be  trying  to  imitate  a  bit  of  my  writ- 
ing, another  drawing  the  pictures  of  some  of  our  dogs 
or  horses,  a  third  poking  over  Bewick's  '  Quadrupeds,' 
and  picking  out  what  he  said  about  them ;  but  our 
book  of  never-failing  resource  was  the  French  Maison 
Rustique,  or  '  farmhouse,'  which,  it  is  said,  was  the 
book  that  first  tempted  Duquesnois  (1  think  that  was 
the  name),  the  famous  physician,  in  the  reign  of  Louis 
XIV.,  to  learn  to  read.  .  .  .  AVhat  need  had  we  of 
schools  ?  What  need  of  teachers  ?  What  need  of  scold- 
ing and  fo7'ce,  to  induce  children  to  read,  write,  and 
love  books  ?  What  need  of  cards,  dice,  or  of  any  games 
to  "  kill  time,"  but,  in  fact,  to  implant  in  the  infant 
heart  the  love  of  gaming,  one  of  the  most  destructive 
of  all  human  vices  ?  AVe  did  not  want  to  "  kill  time ; " 
we  were  always  Inisi/,  wet  weather  or  dry  weather, 
winter  or  summer.  There  was  no  force  in  any  case, 
no  command,  no  authority;  none  of  these  was  ever 
wanted."     He  encouraged  early  rising,  justly  thinking 
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that  for  the  vice  of  lounging  in  bed,  especially  in 
young  women,  no  beauty  or  accomplishments  could 
be  considered  a  compensation.  "  But  to  do  the  things 
I  did,"  he  proceeds,  "you  must  love  home  yourself;  to 
rear  up  children  in  this  manner,  you  must  live  with 
them  ;  you  must  make  them,  too,  feel  by  your  conduct 
that  you  prefer  this  to  any  other  mode  of  passing  your 
time.  All  men  cannot  lead  this  sort  of  life,  but  many 
may,  and  all  much  more  than  many  do.  JVIy  occupa- 
tion, to  be  sure,  was  chiefly  carried  on  at  home  ;  but  I 
had  always  enough  to  do.  I  never  spent  an  idle  week, 
or  even  day,  in  my  whole  life.  Yet  I  found  time  to 
talk  with  them,  to  walk  or  ride  about  icith  them ;  and 
when  forced  to  go  from  home,  always  took  one  or  more 
with  me.  You  must  be  good-tempered,  too,  with  them  ; 
they  must  like  your  company  better  than  any  other 
X^erson's ;  they  must  not  wish  you  away,  not  fear  your 
coming  back,  not  look  upon  your  departure  as  a  holiday. 
When  my  business  kept  me  away  from  the  scrahUing- 
table,  a  petition  often  came  that  I  \vould  go  and  talk 
with  the  group,  and  the  bearer  generally  was  the 
youngest,  being  most  likely  to  succeed."  This  is  a  very 
pretty  picture  of  domestic  life  in  a  farmhouse,  and 
such  education  might  be  sufficient  for  boys  intended 
for  farmers,  but  would  prove  but  a  poor  preparation 
for  the  pursuits  of  professional  life.  This  training, 
however,  such  as  it  was,  could  have  been  pursued  only 
during  the  few  years  that  he  continued  at  Botley ; 
when  he  got  himself  into  prison,  and  started  off  for 
America,  the  pupils  must  have  fallen  under  other 
hands. 

His  '  English  Grammar,'  written  in  Long  Island,  in 
2b 
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a  series  of  letters  to  one  of  his  sons,  is  rather  a  collection 
of  strictures  on  the  English  language  than  a  proper 
treatise  on  it.  Those  who  have  previously  mastered 
the  grammar  in  a  regular  way  may  find  in  Cobhett's 
pages  many  remarks  on  composition  by  wliich  they 
may  profit.  The  great  object  of  his  teaching  is  to  pro- 
mote clearness  of  expression,  so  that  a  writer's  meaning 
may  never  be  mistaken.  He  justly  condemns  indul- 
gence in  notes,  which  commonly  indicate  an  author's 
matter  to  be  "  too  much  for  him,"  and  that  he  wants 
the  ability  "  to  work  it  all  up  into  one  lucid  whole." 
He  reprobates  abbreviations  as  marks  of  slovenliness 
and  vulgarity.  The  caret  he  calls  the  hhmder-mark, 
and  says  that  it  will  seldom  be  needed  by  those  who 
think  before  they  write.  The  use  of  clashes,  instead  of 
stops,  he  heartily  dislikes.  He  gives  some  admirable 
admonitions  as  to  the  employment  of  the  word  it,  which 
a  writer  should  never  put  upon  paper  without  feeling 
certain  that  his  reader  cannot  mistake  to  what  it 
refers  ;  for  "  wlien  I  see  many  its  in  a  page,"'  he  says, 
"I  tremble  for  the  writer."  But  he  cannot  forbear 
interspersing  among  his  instructions  a  large  number  of 
political  allusions  which  lie  would  have  done  well  to 
omit.  Tlie  language  of  '  A  King's  Speech '  is  subjected 
to  intolerable  torture  rather  for  political  than  gi'am- 
matical  purposes.  The  hyphen  is  exemplified  by 
"  Edwards,  the  Government-spy."  JSTouns  of  multitude 
are  such  as  "  Mob,  Parliament,  Eabble,  House  of  Com- 
mons, Eegiment,  Court  of  King's  Bench,  Den  of 
Thieves."  Forms  of  expression  are  illustrated  by 
animadversions  on  paper-money,  pensioners  like  Dr 
Johnson,  the  gang  of  borough-tyrants,  and  the   Pitt 
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Club,  instituted  to  insult  the  people  by  celebrating  the 
birtlulay  of  "the  corrupt  and  cruel  Minister."  Latin, 
on  the  principle  of  condemning  what  is  not  understood, 
he  could  not  refrain  from  depreciating,  and  illustrates 
one  of  the  uses  of  the  word  "  there  "  by  the  sentence, 
"  There  are  many  men  who  have  been  at  Latin  schools 
for  years,  and  who  at  last  cannot  write  six  sentences  in 
English  correctly."  It  may  be  supposed  that  he  means 
six  consecutive  sentences ;  but  his  own  language  is  not 
in  all  places  impregnably  correct  and  precise.  He  tells 
us  that  we  should  say,  "  the  bag,  wdth  the  guineas  in  it, 
v:erc  stolen ; "  and  "  zeal,  wdth  discretion,  do  much."  He 
writes,  "  the  reports  drawn  up  by  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, and  luhicli  are  compositions  discovering  in  every 
sentence  ignorance  the  most  profound  ; "  and  "  the 
languages  taught  by  the  professors  are  called  the 
learned  languages,  aoid  which  appellation  is  intended 
to  cause  the  mass  of  the  people  to  believe  that  the 
professors  and  learners  of  these  languages  are  in  point 
of  wisdom  far  superior  to  other  men."  In  the  forma- 
tion of  past  participles  of  verbs  he  sets  at  defiance  all 
ordinary  usage,  writing  not  only  "  bursted,"  for  which 
Perry  attacked  him,  but  throiaed,  bloived,  ridded,  shincd, 
thrusted,  sitten,  and  catched. 

Of  his  '  French  Grammar  '  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that 
it  is  of  a  similar  character.  His  '  Cottage  Economy ' 
contains  a  number  of  good  hints  to  cottagers  on  baking, 
brewing,  keeping  pigs,  and  other  household  concerns  ; 
and  he  valued  himself  very  much  on  having  directed 
them  how  to  plait  a  certain  straw  which  he  introduced 
from  America.  But  his  instructions  about  bees  show 
that  he  himself  had  little  knowledge  of  their  manatre- 
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ment.  He  justly  makes  it  a  fundamental  position  that 
"  all  substantial  improvement  in  the  character  and  con- 
duct of  the  poor  must  begin  with  an  amendment  of 
their  condition."  But  the  book  is  vitiated  with  extra- 
vagant tirades  on  taxation  and  excise-men,  with  lamen- 
tations on  the  degeneracy  of  English  farmers,  and  with 
recommendations  of  bacon  and  ale  for  breakfast. 

His  twelve  '  Sermons,'  which  might  rather  be  called 
moral  essays  on  passages  of  Scripture,  indicate  a  larger 
acquaintance  with  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  than 
Cobbett,  from  his  other  writings,  might  have  been 
thought  to  possess.  His  sermon  "  On  the  Unnatural 
Mother  "  echoes,  with  good  reason,  but  with  too  little 
nicety  of  language,  Eousseau's  exhortations  to  mothers 
to  nurse  their  own  children.  The  sermon  "  On  the  Sin 
of  Torbidding  IMarriage  "  contains  just  animadversions 
on  the  vicious  celibacy  of  the  Eomish  clergy,  and  on 
otlier  immoralities.  Those  "  On  God's  Judgment  on 
Unjust  Judges,"  and  "  On  God's  Vengeance  against 
Public  Eobbers,"  have,  as  it  may  be  supposed,  a  politi- 
cal purpose.  Cobbett  used  to  vaunt  the  superiority  of 
his  sermons  over  those  of  the  clergy  on  the  ground  of 
their  greater  sale ;  and  the  volume  is  certainly,  with 
all  its  faults,  deserving  of  attention.  With  these  dis- 
courses is  sometimes  bound  up  a  tract  of  Cobbett's 
called  '  Good  Friday,  or  the  Murder  of  Christ  by  the 
Jews,'  written  against  that  foolish  "  modern  liberality  " 
which  asks  whether,  as  the  Jews  had  the  same  Maker 
with  us,  we  should  not  show  them  favour.  Yes,  says 
Cobbett,  and  God  also  "  made  the  serpent  and  the 
crocodile,  yet  He  teaches  us  to  shun  serpents  and  cro- 
codiles."     God   also   made   the   devil,  and   liherality 
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miglit  therefore  "  open  wide  its  indiscrimiiiating  arms, 
and  hug  to  its  bosoiu  even  the  devil  liiniself."  But 
"  if,"  he  adds,  "  we  nudce  fellowship  with  those  who 
call  Christ  an  impostor,  we  may  deceive  ourselves,  but 
we  cannot  deceive  God,  who  has  forbidden  us  to  be 
yoked  together  with  unbelievers."  Mucli  of  this 
tract,  and  indeed  of  all  the  twelve  sermons,  might  have 
been  written  by  any  clergyman.  Neither  Jews  nor 
Papists,  however  it  may  suit  him  to  commend  tlie 
Eomish  Church  at  times,  were  in  reality  regarded  with 
much  favour  by  Cobbett. 

The  Romish  Church,  for  some  purpose,  he  took  upon 
himself  to  praise  in  what  he  called  his  '  History  of  the 
Protestant  Pieformation  in  England  and  Ireland,'  pub- 
lished in  1824.     What  was  the  real  object  with  which 
this  work  was  written  is  uncertain.     Whether  he  pro- 
duced it,  as  some  have  asserted,  in  the  hope  of  sharing 
in  the  subscriptions  raised  for  the  Irish  patriots,  or 
whether,  as  others  have  surmised,  with  a  view  to  be- 
coming a  member  of  Parliament  for  some  Irish  constitu- 
ency, are  questions  still  unsettled.     But  never  was  the 
name  of  history  given  to  any  book  with  so  little  show 
of  reason.     It  consists  of  special  eulogies  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  priesthood,  and  the  state  of  things  in  England 
when  the  Romish  religion  prevailed,  and  of  resolute 
abuse  of  all  that  were  concerned  in  the  "  Reformation," 
and  utter  condemnation   of  all   the  consequences  of 
which  it  has  been  productive.     When  a  third  part  of 
the  revenues  of  the  country  were  in  the  hands  of  the 
Church,  the  land  was  pervaded,  if  we  believe  Cobbett, 
with  "  ease  and  happiness,  and  harmony  and  Christian 
charity,"  instead  of  the  "  misery,  beggary,  nakedness, 
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Ininger,  and  everlasting  wrangling  and  spite/'  wliicli 
the  people  Lave  since  been  doomed  to  suffer.  The 
reader  may  learn  from  the  pages  of  this  volvmie  that 
the  Catholic  religion,  as  it  existed  in  the  time  of 
Luther,  and  as  it  is  still  in  the  main  upheld,  was  the 
only  Christian  religion  in  the  world  for  1500  years 
after  the  death  of  Christ.*  A  glance  at  the  history  of 
the  Church  in  England  for  900  years  before  the  reign 
of  Henry  VIII.  will  show  how  unjustly  and  ungrate- 
fully the  Catholic  Church,  its  popes,  monks,  and 
priests,  have  been  slandered  and  vilified.f  If  the 
Catholic  Church  had  never  been  plundered,  England 
never  would,  and  never  could,  have  heard  the  hideous 
sound  of  the  words  pauper,  pauperism,  and  poor-rate.^' 
Not  only  the  distress  in  England,  but  nine-tenths  of 
the  corruption  and  crime  in  it,  public  and  private, 
have  originated  from  the  ravagers  and  hypocrites  that 
wrought  the  change  in  religion.  §  Even  the  doctrines 
of  Malthus,  II  and  the  national  debt,1I  are  the  conse- 
quences of  the  Protestant  Eeformation ;  and  bank- 
notes are  a  "  purely  Protestant  invention,  expressly 
intciuded  to  keep  out  Popery."**  We  could  hardly 
expect  to  be  believed,  by  those  who  have  not  read  the 
book,  when  we  say  that  it  contains  such  extravagances 
as  these,  unless  we  could  give  references  fur  each  par- 
ticular ;  for  we  might  be  thought  to  be  quoting  from  a 
comic  history  rather  than  from  one  written  in  savage 
earnest.  Queen  Mary,  who  endeavoured  to  remedy 
the  evil  wrought  by  her  father,  Henry  VIIL,  was  never 
equalled  in  exalted  virtues,  piety,  charity,  generosity, 

*  Sect.  10.  t  Sect.  44.  J  Sect.  120.  §  Soct.  192. 

II  Sect.  2.  1i  Sect.  209.  **  Sect.  258. 
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sacred  adherence  to  trutli  and  honour,  and  feelings 
of  anxiety"  for  the  greatness  and  glory  of  England,  by 
any  sovereign  that  has  sat  on  the  English  throne,  Al- 
fred alone  excepted,  whose  religion  she  sought  to  re- 
establish.* But  as  for  those  whom  she  put  to  death, 
and  who  are  glorified  as  martyrs,  "  they  were  generally 
a  set  of  most  wicked  wretches,  who  had  sought  to  de- 
stroy the  Queen  and  her  Government,  and,  under  the 
pretence  of  conscience  and  superior  piety,  to  obtain  the 
means  of  again  preying  on  the  people."  They  were 
irreclaimable  by  mild  means,  and  "  were  worthy  of  ten 
thousand  deaths  each,  if  ten  thousand  deaths  could 
have  been  endured ;  they  were,  without  a  single  ex- 
ception, apostates,  perjurers,  or  plunderers ;  and  the 
greater  part  of  them  had  also  been  guilty  of  flagrant 
high  treason  against  IVtary  herself,  who  had  spared 
their  lives,  but  whose  lenity  they  had  requited  by  every 
effort  within  their  powder  to  overset  her  authority  and 
the  Government."  Among  "  the  ruffians  that  perished 
on  this  occasion "  were  "  three  of  Cranmer's  bishops 
and  himself;"  for  "this  most  mischievous  of  all  vil- 
lains "  was  now  brought  to  the  stake  to  which  he  had 
caused  others  to  be  tied.  "  The  three  others  were 
Hooper,  Latimer,  and  Eidley,  each  of  whom  was  indeed 
inferior  in  villany  to  Cranmer,  but  to  few  other  men 
that  have  ever  existed." -j-  Cranmer  is  elsewhere  said 
to  have  spent  twenty-nine  years  "  in  the  commission 
of  a  series  of  acts  which,  for  wickedness  in  their  nature 
and  for  mischief  in  their  consequences,  are  absolutely 
without  anything  approaching  to  a  parallel  in  the  an- 
nals of  human  infamy."  AVhen  Cobbett  wrote  this, 
*  Sect.  2o8.  t  Sect.  2i9. 
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]i(3  seems  to  have  forgotten  what  he  said  of  Henry 
VIIL,  whom,  of  all  concerned  in  tlie  Reformation,  in 
England,  he  seems  to  have  thought  deserving  of  the 
largest  share  of  detestation.  But  the  foreign  schis- 
matics and  revolters  from  the  I'apal  authority  are 
not  to  be  suffered  to  escape  animadversion.  The 
terms  in  which  the  historian  of  the  Eeformation  speaks 
of  tliese  authors  of  reform  are  at  once  astonishing  and 
ludicrous.  "  Perhaps  the  world  has  never,  in  any  age, 
seen  a  set  of  such  atrocious  miscreants  as  Luther,  Zuin- 
glius,  Calvin,  Beza,  and  the  rest  of  the  distinguished 
Keformers  of  the  Catholic  religion.  Every  one  of  them 
was  notorious  for  the  most  scandalous  vices,  even  ac- 
cording to  the  full  confession  of  his  own  followers. 
They  agreed  in  nothing  hut  in  the  doctrine  that  good 
works  were  useless,  and  their  lives  proved  the  sin- 
cerity of  their  teaching,  for  there  was  not  a  man  of 
them  whose  acts  did  not  merit  a  halter."*  On  Alger- 
non Sydney  and  Lord  William  Eussell  he  animadverts, 
as  traitors  and  ingrates,  with  something  of  justice ; 
and  these  are  the  only  characters  of  that  day  whom  he 
shows  reason  in  censuring.  But  with  the  history  of 
those  times  he  mixes  up  tirades  about  the  Six  Acts, 
the  flogging  of  the  soldiers  at  Ely,  the  fate  of  Thistle- 
wood  and  his  crew,  and  other  political  matters  of  his 
own  day,  rendering  the  book  so  absurd  a  combination 
of  heterogenous  materials,  that,  but  for  the  vigour  and 
earnestness  of  its  style,  it  would  never  have  obtained  a 
reader.  But  it  suited  the  views  of  the  lioman  Catho- 
lics and  their  supporters  so  aptly,  that  it  was  translated 
into  French,  German,  Italian,  and  Spanish;  while  he 
*  Sect.  200. 
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himself  sold,  as  he  tells  us,  40,000  copies  in  En;^lish.* 
Nay,  it  was  even,  to  its  author's  unljouncled  gratifica- 
tion, translated  into  modein  Greek ;  for  he  asks,  in  his 
Kegister,  "  which  of  Sir  Walter  Scott's  novels  was 
ever  translated  into  Greek  ? "  not  knowing  that  all 
those  novels,  which  he  affected  to  despise,  had  re- 
ceived that  honour. 

One  of  the  pamphlets  written  against  this  History 
was  happily  furnished  with  the  following  motto,  taken 
from  Cobbett's  Eegister  of  January  1821,  written  only 
three  years  before  he  began  to  eulogise  the  Roman 
Catholics :  "  "We  have  all  heard  about  the  tricks  of 
Monks  and  Friars.  These  tricks  are  very  numerous  ; 
many  of  them  very  farcical.  The  Monks  and  Friars 
had  but  one  single  object  in  view — namely,  that  of  liv- 
ing well  upon  the  labours  of  others.  Tliis  was  with 
them  the  Law  and  the  Gosj^el."  No  priests,  he  says  in 
the  same  passage,  had  surpassed  the  Popish  priests  in 
cunning. 

His  '  Legacy  to  Parsons,'  impudently  dedicated  to 
Bishop  Blomfield,  consists  chiefly  of  matter  extracted 
from  his  '  History  of  the  Eeformation.'  A  pamphlet 
in  reply  to  it,  called  '  Cobbett's  Questions  in  his  Legacy/ 
to  Parsons  answered  by  a  Parson,'*  contained  a  pas- 
sage well  worthy  of  being  quoted  :  "  The  evil  motives 
and  personal  faults  of  some  of  the  agents  in  the  Eefor- 
mation (upon  which  Cobbett  dwells  witli  such  spiteful 
pleasure)  are  no  prejudice  to  the  excellence  of  the 
Eeformation  itself  Let  the  unbridled  lust  of  Henry 
VIII.,  the  unprincipled  rapacity  of  the  house  of  Eus- 

*  Second  Part,  iTitroiluction,  sect.  52. 
+  Auouymous — Newcastle,  1836. 
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sell  and  others,  the  pitiable  vacilhition  of  Craumer, 
the  shameless  tergiversation  of  Parliament  in  Queen 
Mary's  reign,  the  political  severities  of  Elizabeth,  be 
magnified  to  Cobbett's  heart's  content,  yet  ^vill  the 
Chnrch  of  England  be  free  from  blame.  She  was  no 
partaker  of  the  crimes  which  human  passions  mixed 
up  with  the  reformation  of  religion,  any  more  than 
she  is  now  a  partaker  of  the  sins  of  those  wlio  are 
plotting  the  abasement  and  destruction  of  religion." 

His  '  History  of  the  Eegency  and  Reign  of  George 
IV.,'  published  in  1830,  is  such  a  production  as  might 
be  expected  from  one  who  proclaimed  himself  a  Uadical 
Reformer.  He  finds  nothing  right  that  had  been  done, 
either  by  Pittites  or  Foxites,  for  several  years  past, 
for  Pitt  and  Fox  had  been  alike  impostors  and  deluders 
of  the  multitude  ;  and  as  for  the  reign  of  George  IV., 
it  had  been  productive  of  greater  misery  than  any  ten 
former  reigns,  that  of  George  III.  not  excepted,  though 
that  reign  had  justly  been  called  "  a  reign  of  taxation 
and  terror."  Of  course  the  atrocities  of  Peterloo  are 
duly  noted,  as  well  as  the  imprisonment  of  reformers 
by  Sidmouth  and  Castlereagh  ;  and  Thistlewood,  Ings, 
Tidd,  and  Ik-unt  are  praised  as  "  four  of  the  bravest 
men  that  ever  died;"  men  who  meant  well  to  the  King 
and  the  people,  though  tliey  intended  evil  to  tlie  I\Iin- 
istry.  In  speaking  of  the  part  which  he  took  in  favour 
of  the  Queen,  he  admits  that  he  was  someM'hat  actuated 
by  resentment  against  Castlereagh  and  Sidmouth  for 
having  imprisoned  him  on  account  of  his  censure  of 
the  flogging  at  Ely.  He  intended,  "  God  giving  him 
life  and  health,  to  write  a  complete  history  of  England, 
in  the  same  style  as  his  '  History  of  the  Reforraa- 
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tion;'"*  but  the  public  may  be  well  content  to  liave 
been  spared  the  inlliction  of  it. 

His  '  Woodlands,  a  Treatise  on  Planting,'  a  rather 
large  volume,  was  written  chieliy  to  recommend  the 
locust-tree,  which  he  had  introduced  into  England  from 
America,  and  which  he  was  ever  praising,  from  its 
extreme  hardness,  as  being  pre-eminently  fit  for  cer- 
tain parts  of  machinery  and  ships,  as  well  as  for  axle- 
trees,  posts,  and  gates.  His  eulogies  of  this  tree 
excited  such  a  rage  for  cultivating  it  in  1823,  and  the 
five  or  six  following  years,  that  he  sold  more  than  a 
million  of  plants,  and  imported  seeds  from  America  by 
tons.  Lord  Folkestone  planted  thirteen  thousand  six 
hundred  at  Coleshill,  near  Highworth,  in  "Wiltshire.*!" 
The  name  Locust,  for  a  tree,  had  not  been  heard  in 
England  till  Cobbett  introduced  it.  It  is  the  Robinia 
Pseud-Acacia  of  Linnaeus,  and  of  the  nurseries,  in 
which  there  were  plenty  of  these  plants,  but  nobody 
would  buy  them  because  they  were  not  "  Cobbett's 
Locusts."  The  tree,  however,  is  of  little  value,  for  it 
does  not  improve  with  age  ;  and  when  the  trunk  ex- 
ceeds a  foot  in  diameter,  it  is  generally  found  decayed 
at  the  heart.  It  requires  also  a  rich  soil;  its  roots 
run  so  much  on  the  surface  as  to  interfere  with  other 
vegetation,  and  its  branches  are  so  brittle  as  to  be 
easily  broken  off  by  the  wind.  X 

The  '  Treatise  on  Cobbett's  Corn  '  shows  its  object  in 
its  title.  Cobbett  extolled  the  Indian  corn  for  its  pro- 
ductiveness ;  but  it  was  unacceptable  to  the  people  of 

*  Advice  to  Young  Men,  p.  302.  +  Kural  Rides,  p.  418,  419. 

X  Loudon's  Trees  and  Shrubs  of  Great  Britain  ;  Quarterly  Review, 
vol.  Ixii.  p.  340. 
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this  country  from  tlie  excessive  dryness  of  its  flour, 
requiring,  as  Cobbett  himself  admits,  to  be  mixed  with 
one-third,  or  even  one-half,  of  rye  or  wheat  flour,  "to 
prevent  cracking  and  crumbling." 

The  translation  of  'Martens's  Law  of  Nations/  which, 
as  the  book  pleased  the  American  Government,  the 
booksellers  employed  Cobbett  to  produce,  has  been 
reprinted  in  England  ;  and  an  edition  ])ublished  in 
1829  is  said  to  be  the  fourth.  "  The  merit  of  a  correct 
translator,"  says  Cobbett  in  his  preface,  "is  of  a  nature 
so  very  humble,  that  I  scruple  not  to  lay  claim  to  it," 
a  claim  wliich  we  have  never  seen  disputed. 

With  the  three  voluminous  works  to  which  his  name 
has  been  attached,  the  '  State  Trials,'  the  '  Parliamen- 
tary Debates,'  and  the  'Parliamentary  History,'  he  had 
little  more  concern  than  the  mere  projection  and  origi- 
nation of  them.  The  *  State  Trials  '  were  edited  by  Mr 
Howell  from  the  commencement,  and  continued  after 
his  death  by  his  son.  In  the  '  Parliamentary  ])ebates,' 
begun  in  1803,  he  retained  some  interest  till  1812, 
when  the  work  became  wholly  the  property  of  Hansard. 

"What  William  Cobbett  was,  both  as  a  writer  and  a 
man,  has,  it  is  hoped,  been  not  unfairly  shown  in  the 
preceding  pages.  He  had,  like  other  men,  his  faults 
and  his  merits.  If  there  was  matter  in  his  character 
for  censure,  there  was  also  matter  for  commendation, 
especially  in  his  private  life.  He  was  a  true  husband 
to  a  good  wife.  He  was  a  careful  father,  anxious  for 
the  interests  of  his  children,  and  desirous  to  instruct 
them,  as  far  as  Ids  own  want  of  a  liberal  education 
allowed  him.     lie  was  fond  of  his  home  and  its  attrac- 
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tions.  He  was  temperate  ;  content  with  the  plainest 
food;  abstaining  Irom  spiritu^ns  liquors,  and  prefer- 
ring milk  or  small  beer  to  any  other  drink  ;  going  to 
bed  early,  and  rising  early,  through  the  whole  of  his 
life,  to  do  much  of  his  work  before  breakfast.  He 
raised  himself,  by  his  own  persevering  efforts,  from  the 
condition  of  a  common  soldier  to  a  seat  in  the  senate 
of  his  country.  Nor  can  he  be  accused  of  having 
truckled,  in  his  political  course,  to  any  party,  for  he 
attacked  all  parties  at  his  will ;  and  his  offer  to  the 
Government  to  discontinue  his  Eegister  when  he  was 
in  difficulties,  being  accompanied  by  no  expressions  of 
submission,  or  proposals  of  support,  carried  no  intima- 
tion of  a  servile  laying  down  of  arms  ;  while  he  cer- 
tainly adhered  to  the  declaration,  made  in  the  early 
part  of  his  life,  that  he  would  never  be  a  recipient  of 
the  public  money.  It  would  have  been  well  for  him 
if  he  had  been  as  strict  in  his  trading  concerns,  less 
prone  to  speculate,  and  less  disposed  to  repudiate  pecu- 
niary obligations. 

If  he  was  coarse,  there  was  also,  \Yitli  his  coarseness, 
the  vigour  and  boldness  which  his  countrymen  love 
and  admire.  Whatever  object  he  had  in  pursuit,  great 
or  small,  he  pursued,  as  long  as  it  continued  to  be  his 
object,  with  unflinching  resolution.  His  veerings  about 
as  a  journalist  often  arose  from  the  necessity  of  fixing 
on  some  topic  for  the  day,  which,  conscious  of  his 
power  and  versatility,  he  advocated  without  any  great 
care  whether  his  arguments  were  in  harmony  with 
those  of  the  day  before,  or  would  be  supported  by  those 
of  the  day  following. 

Had  he  had   fidl  scholastic   instruction,   and  the 
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benefit  of  extensive  reading,  liis  abilities,  cultivated 
and  improved,  might  have  placed  his  name  with  many 
of  the  highest  in  literature.  As  it  was,  his  boldness 
wanted  knowledge  and  judgment  to  control  it  ;  he 
was  ignorant  of  much  that  the  most  ordinary  writers 
ought  to  understand ;  he  had  no  proper  conception  of 
the  estimate  in  which  the  giants  of  literature  are  to 
be  held.  He  jjronouuced  it  easy  to  imitate  Shakspeare 
because  the  public  had  been  partially  deluded  for 
a  while  by  Ireland's  "Vortigern;"  and  easy  to  copy 
Milton,  because  any  one  could  make  angels  and  devils 
fight  like  men.  Having  sense  to  see  the  vanity  of 
pretending  to  be  what  he  was  not,  he  affected  to  decry 
what  he  did  not  possess ;  and  yet,  though  he  pro- 
claimed his  contempt  for  the  learned  languages  as 
useless,  he  would  fain  have  had  his  public  think  that 
he  was  not  altogether  ignorant  of  them,  as  was  shown 
by  his  writing  always  2''^^  centum,  and  introducing  now 
and  then  a  Latin  expression,  as  odi  Grcecam  urhem; 
jucunda  oblivia  vitce,  non  civium  ardor,  &c. ;  virtutcm 
ex  hoc,  fortunam  ex  illo.  But  some  of  these  phrases 
may  have  been  supplied  him  by  others.  He  ventured 
once  to  censure  a  word  of  Canning's,  "  inchoate,"  which 
he  ignorantly  made  into  incohete,  and  interpreted, 
"  destitute  of  cohesion."  Of  the  little  that  he  had  read 
in  English  he  retained  a  fair  recollection,  as  of  scraps 
of  plays,  which  he  sometimes  used  with  good  effect. 
Shakspeare  he  is  said  not  to  have  read  till  he  was 
thirty-five  years  old. 

His  egotism  is  as  often  amusing  as  offensive.  His 
attitude,  whatever  subject  he  treated,  showed  that  he 
was  resolved  to  allow  nobody  to  be  in  the  right  but 
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himself,  and  those  wlio  submitted  to  his  dictates.  He 
was  especially  ready  to  attack  any  thiny;  or  person  that 
was  eminent,  or  tluit  the  pul)lic  praised.  Xitor  in 
adrcrsum,  as  somebody  said,  was  a  motto  to  which  no 
man  had  a  better  title.  V>\\i  in  the  style  in  which  he 
set  fortli  his  declarations,  however  extravagant,  there 
was  sure  to  be  something  attractive  ;  wdiatever  he  sup- 
ported or  assailed,  his  readers  would  never  fail  to  find 
something  to  interest  or  amuse  them.  To  produce 
this  effect,  a  fund  of  good  sense  w^as  necessary  in  hand- 
ling his  matter,  however  unsound  might  be  the  pre- 
mises from  which  he  started.  Even  the  *  Quarterly 
Eeview,'  after  all  its  depreciation  of  him,  confessed 
that  he  must  be  allowed  to  have  had  strong  common- 
sense,  and,  if  he  had  much  of  the  rusticus  and  abnor- 
mis,  to  have  had  also  much  of  the  sapiens.  IMany  of 
his  attacks  on  men  and  things  are  attributed  by  the 
author  of  '  Historical  Characters,'  in  his  very  favourable 
sketch  of  Cobbett,  to  love  of  sport  rather  than  love 
of  mischief.  But  the  savage  earnestness  of  his  invec- 
tive on  most  occasions,  especially  after  he  became  a 
thorough  Eadical,  shows  that  the  love  of  mischief  pre- 
dominated. 
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'Defence  of  the  Majority,'  a  pam- 
phlet on  Wilkes's  case,  43. 

Delaval,  Sir  F.  Blake,  6. 

Demagogues,  characteristics  of,  1,  2. 

Despencer,  Lord  le — aee  Dashwood. 

Dyson,  Jeremiah,  his  arguments  in 
favour  of  the  exclusion  of  Wilkes 
from  Parliament,  78-80,  82 ;  weak 
reply  to  him,  80. 

Egremont,  Lord,  Secretaiy  of  State, 
his  proceedings  against  Wilkes, 
22,  23;  his  death,  27. 

Gibbon,  his  character  of  Wilkes,  11. 

Glynn,  Sergeant,  Wilkes's  counsel, 
24,  25,  62;  defends  Townshend, 
95. 

Grafton,  Duke  of,  once  friendly  to 
Wilkes,  51;  his  cool  reply  to  a 
letter  of  Wilkes,  52;  dissuades 
him  from  imprudently  petition- 
ing Parliament,  69. 

Greece  troubled  with  demagogues, 
1,2. 
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Grcnville,     George,     attacked  1  by 
Wilkes,  31 ;  delivers  King's  mes- 
sage to  Parliament  al)out  Wilkes, 
32 ;  his  speech  011  Wilkes's  case, 
71-75. 
Halifax,  Lord,  issues  a  general  war- 
rant in  regard  to  the  '  North  Brit- 
on,' 21 ;  evades  Wilkes's  proceed- 
ings against  him,  28. 
Hogarth  satirised  iu  '  North  Brit- 
on,' 13. 
Home  Tooke,  a  letter  of  his   to 
Junius,  47;  his  statements  about 
Wilkes,  50,  51 ;  his  quarrel  with 
Wilkes,  88,  90. 
Johnson,  Dr,  satirised  in  the  'North 
Briton,'   13;  his   'False  Alami,' 
83;    remark  on   Wilkes,  97;  his 
meeting  with  Wilkes  at  Billy's, 
100;  further  intercourse  with  him, 
103. 
Junius,  his  character  of  Wilkes,  91 ; 
becomes    friendly  towards    him, 
92. 
Kearsley,  publisher  of  the  '  North 

Briton,'  appi-ehendefl,  22. 
Lloyd,  CJliarles,  writes  in  the  'North 

Briton,'  If). 
Luttrell,  Colonel,  received  into  Par- 
liament tothe  exclusion  of  Wilkes, 
81 ;  petition  against  his  election, 
il>. ;  whether  justly  admitted  into 
Parliament,  83,  103. 
Mansfield,  Lonl,  unjustly  complain- 
ed of  by  Wilkes,  60-62. 
Martin,  Samuel,  aViused  by  Wilkes 
in  the  '  North  Briton,'  33 ;  speaks 
against  the  author  of  that  paper 
in  Parliament,  34;  meets  Wilkes 
in  Paris,  39. 
Mawbey,  Sir  Joseph,  presents  a  let- 
ter  from    Wilkes   to  the    King, 
70. 
Medmenham  Abbey  and  its  monks. 


Meiedith,   Sir  William,  Ms   pam- 

«> 


phlet  on  Wilkes'-s  exclusion  from 
Parliament,  84. 

Miller,  printer,  publishes  debates 
in  Parliament,  92. 

Murphy,  Arthur,  edits  the  'Audi- 
tor,' 11,  19. 

'  North  Briton,'  the,  No.  XLV.  or- 
dered to  be  burnt,  33;  is  burnt, 
36. 

Oliver,  Alderman,  promotes  sub- 
scription for  Wilkes,  68;  his  con- 
cern in  the  affair  of  Miller,  92-94 ; 
his  character,  95. 

Pitt,  Lord  Chatham,  censures  Wilkes 
in  Parliament,  36  ;  abused  by 
Wilkes,  53-55;  whether  he  saw 
Wilkes's  '  Essay,'  55. 

Potter,  Thomas,  his  bad  influence 
on  Wilkes,  6,  9. 

Riots  in  London  and  Westminster, 
63,  66-68. 

Rome  less  troubled  with  low  dema- 
gogues than  Greece,  1,  2. 

Sandwich,  Earl  of,  intimate  with 
Wilkes,  6;  hostile  to  him,  30; 
sends  Captain  Forbes  to  Portugal, 
31 ;  attacked  by  Wilkes,  ih.  ; 
speech  in  Parliament  on  Wilkes's 
libel,  36. 

Shebbeare,  Dr,  72,  73. 

Smollett  edits  the  '  Briton,'  11. 

Sterne,  Laurence,  no  stranger  to 
Medmenham,  8  ;  his  death,  107. 

Stevenson,  John  Hall,  at  Metlmen- 
ham,  8;  neglects  his  promise  to 
write  a  Life  of  Steme,  107. 

Talbot,  Lord,  his  duel  wth  Wilkes, 
15-17. 

Temple,  Earl,  Wilkes  pays  court 
to,  10;  supports  Wilkes,  22,  23; 
removed  from  the  lord-lieuten- 
ancy of  Buckinghamshire,  26  ; 
supplies  Wilkes  with  funds  for 
prosecutions,  27;  dissuades  Wilkes 
from  reprinting  the  '  North  Brit- 
on,'  28;    his  disagreement  with 
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Lord  Chatham,    52 ;   breaks  off 
friendship  witli  Willcus,  75. 

Townshend,  Aldenaau,  his  charac- 
ter, 95,  96. 

Warburton,  Bisliop,  his  name  at- 
tached to  certain  notes,  29 ;  com- 
plains of  the  offence  in  the  House 
of  Lords,  35. 

Warrant,  general,  issued  by  Lord 
Halifax,  2L 

Warrants,  general,  question  of  their 
legality  evaded  by  Parliament, 
44. 

Warton,  Dr  Joseph,  visits  Wilkes, 
108. 

Webb,  Solicitor  to  the  Treasury, 
23,  26,  27,  29. 

Weymouth,  Lord,  his  letter  to  the 
magistrates  of  Soutlnvark,  66,  70, 
73. 

Whitefoord,  Caleb,  his  summary  of 
Wilkes's  case,  82. 

Whitehead,  Paul,  his  intimacy  with 
Wilkes,  6;  steward  at  iledmen- 
ham,  8. 

Wilkes,  John,  his  birth  and  parent- 
age, 2,  3 ;  sent  to  school,  and  then 
to  Leyden,  3,  4;  his  return,  4; 
is  married  to  Miss  Mead,  5;  has 
a  daughter,  ib. ;  his  extravagance, 
and  estrangement  from  his  wife, 
if).  ;  attempts  to  enter  Parliament, 
G;  separates  from  his  wife,  7; 
his  licentiousness,  8;  elected  for 
Aylesbury  by  collusion  with  Pot- 
ter, 9;  attempts  to  rob  his  wife 
of  her  annuity,  ib.  ;  Colonel  of 
Buckinghamshire  Militia,  10;  his 
first  political  publication,  11  ; 
commences  the  '  North  Briton,' 
ib.  ;  falls  into  debt,  12;  solic- 
its some  political  appointment 
abroad,  13 ;  his  absurd  flattery  of 
Churchill,  14;  his  satire  of  Lord 
Talbot,  and  duel  with  him,  15-17 ; 
publishes  Ben  Jouson's  '  Fall  of 


Mortimer,'  18;  No.  XLV.  of  the 
'  North  Briton,'  19 ;  prosecution 
of  the  authors  and  publishers  of 
it,  21 ;  resists  general  warrant, 
22 ;  sent  to  the  Tower,  23 ;  de- 
prived of  his  colonelcy,  25  ;  re- 
leased from  the  Tower  on  privi- 
lege of  Parliament,  ib.  ;  his  im- 
pudent letter  to  the  Secretaries 
of  State,  26 ;  his  folly  in  reprint- 
ing the  '  North  Briton,'  28 ;  '  Essay 
on  Woman,'  29 ;  his  affair  with 
Captain  Forbes,  30  ;  complains 
of  breach  of  privilege,  32 ;  refuses 
to  ajjjiear  on  citation  before  the 
King's  Bench  Court,  32 ;  denied 
privilege  of  Parliament  as  a  libel- 
ler, 35 ;  affair  with  Alexander 
Dun,  37 ;  expelled  from  the  House 
of  Commons  for  not  appearing  to 
answer  to  the  charges  against  him, 
41;  remarks  on  his  case,  43;  his 
disquietudes  and  perplexities,  43- 
45,  48,  50 ;  outlawed,  46 ;  his  pro- 
fessions of  concern  on  the  death 
of  Churcliill,  and  of  determination 
to  edit  his  poems,  46;  projects 
a  History  of  England,  ib.  ;  how 
supplied  with  funds  to  live  abroad, 
47;  profession  not  followed  by 
jjerformance,  48  ;  threatens  the 
Ministry,  50;  returns  to  London, 
ib.  ;  solicits  the  favour  of  the 
Duke  of  Grafton,  51,  52  ;  exaspe- 
rated at  the  Duke's  cool  reply,  ib. ; 
llees  to  Paris  to  escape  a  prison, 
53;  second  letter  to  the  Duke  of 
Grafton,  and  abuse  of  Lord  Cliat- 
ham,  53-55;  his  distresses;  re- 
turns to  Loudon  and  writes  to  the 
King,  56 ;  candidate  for  Loudon, 
57 ;  elected  for  Middlesex,  58  ; 
submits  to  the  Court  of  King's 
Bench,  59  ;  complaint  against 
Lord  Mansileld,  60;  his  outlawry 
annulled,   65 ;    sentenced   to    be 
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lined  and  imprisoned,  66  ;  sub- 
Kcription  for  liiin,  68  ;  elected 
alderman,  ib. ;  petitions  tlie  King, 
70;  liis  i)etition  to  the  Commons 
voted  frivolous,  70,  71 ;  expelled 
from  the  House  a  second  time, 
71 ;  speech  of  Mr  George  Gren- 
ville  on  his  case,  72-75;  Wilkes's 
reply,  75;  re-elected  for  Middle- 
sex, and  rejected  by  the  House, 
77  ;  opinions  on  his  rejection,  78- 
81  ;  again  elected  and  again  ex- 
cluded, 81 ;  precedents  for  his  ex- 
clusion, 82;  anotlier  subscription 
to  pay  his  debts,  86;  his  sumptu- 
ous living  in  prison,  87;  his  re- 
lease, and  pecuniary  circumstan- 
ces, 88,  89;  his  ungenerousness 
to  Bingley,  ih. ;  his  quarrel  with 
Home  Tookc,  ih.  ;  sits  for  the 
Lord  Mayor  at  Guildhall,  90 ; 
his  extravagance,  90,  91 ;  elected 
sheriff,  92 ;  his  defence  of  printers 
for  publishing  proceedings  in  Par- 
liament, 92-95;  his  distresses,  98; 
elected  Lord  Mayor,  ib. ;  his  dis- 
graceful affair  with  Mrs  Barnard, 
98,  99 ;  admitte<l  into  Parliament 
for  Middlesex,  99 ;  meets  Johnson 
at  Dilly's,  100 ;  decline  of  his 
popularity— liis  poverty,  100, 101 ; 


his  natural  daughter,  101 ;  elected 
Chamberlain,  ib. ;  his  speeclies 
in  Parliainent,  102;  his  conduct 
at   Lord   George   Gordon's  riots, 

103  ;  his  personal  appearance, 
conversation,   and    real    politics, 

104  ;  his  editions  of  Catullus 
and  Theophra.stus,  105,  106  ;  ne- 
glects his  promise  as  to  Life 
of  Sterne,  107  ;  disregard  of  the 
memory  of  Churchill,  ih. ;  his 
residence  in  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
108 ;  dies  insolvent,  108,  109 ;  his 
daughters  and  son,  109 ;  charac- 
ter of  his  letters  to  his  daughter 
Mary,  110,  111  ;  concluding  re- 
marks on  his  life  and  character, 
112-114. 

Wilkes,  Israel,  father  of  John,  3. 
Wilkes,  Israel,  and  Heaton,  brothers 

of  John,  3. 
Wilkes,  Mary,  her  character,    and 

correspondence  with  her  father, 

109-111. 
Winckelmann  sends  Willies  an  urn, 

47. 
Wood,  Robert,  Under-Secretary  of 

State,  23;  pays  damages  to  Wilkes, 

27;  frivolous  complaint  of  Wilkes 

against  him,  41. 


WILLIAM      COBBETT. 


America,  influence  of  democracy  in, 
163,  181. 

Americans,  Cobbett's  farewell  ad- 
dress to,  213. 

Amiens,  peace  of,  227. 

Bache,  editor  of  the  '  Aurora '  in 
Philadelphia,  183185,  191-193. 

Bamford,  Samuel,  his  description  of 
Cobbett,  367. 


Beevor,  Sir  Thomas,  supports  Cob- 
bett, 346. 

Boyd  and  Benfield,  Pitt's  loan  to, 
260. 

Brown,  Timothy,  friend  of  Cobbett, 
330. 

Burdett,  Sir  Francis,  takes  the  chair 
at  a  dinner  to  Cobbett,  291 ;  loan 
to  Cobbett,  and  letter  to  liim  on 
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his  peculiar  notions  about  his 
debts,  312,  313 ;  remarks  on  that 
subject,  323-329  ;  outrageous  at- 
tack on  him  by  Cobbett,  351,  352. 

Canning,  Cobbett's  letters  to,  345. 

Carr  v.  Hood,  trial  of,  255. 

Castlereagh,  Lord,  Cobbett's  exulta- 
tion on  his  death,  344. 

Chamberlayne,  Mr,  praised  by  Cob- 
bett, 379. 

Clarence,  Duke  of,  and  Mrs  Jordan, 
264. 

Clarke,  Mrs,  and  the  Duke  of  York, 
270-272. 

Cleary,  Mr,  prosecutes  Cobbett  for 
libel,  335. 

Cobbett,  William,  his  birth  and  boy- 
hood, 119-121,  175;  reads  the 
'  Tale  of  a  Tub,'  122  ;  at  Kew, 
123  ;  thinks  of  going  to  sea,  124 ; 
goes  off  to  London,  125,  126 ;  in 
an  attorney's  office,  127,  128 ;  en- 
lists as  a  -foot  -  soldier,  129;  his 
reading,  and  study  of  English 
grammar,  130,  131  ;  his  good  con- 
duct and  promotion,  132  ;  pursuit 
of  knowledge  under  difficulties, 
133,  134  ;  goes  with  his  regiment 
to  Nova  Scotia,  135;  his  conduct 
as  sergeant-major,  136,  137 ;  ob- 
tains his  discharge,  138  ;  accuses 
four  of  his  officers  of  peculation, 
139  ;  preparations  for  a  court-mar- 
tial on  them,  and  his  non-aii2:)ear- 
ance  as  prosecutor,  140-145 ;  tlie 
officers  acquitted,  and  offer  to 
prosecute  Cobbett,  145, 146  ;  Cob- 
bett escapes  to  France,  147 ;  his 
courtship  and  marriage,  147-149  ; 
had  thoughts  of  settling  in  Ame- 
rica, 151  ;  his  opinion  of  the  con- 
dition of  the  French  liefore  the 
Ilevo'ution,  153;  settles  at  Phila- 
delphia, 154 ;  his  first  political 
tract,  an  attack  on  Priestley,  157- 
160  ;    his  fable  in  the  style  of 


Swift,  ICO  ;  other  political  tracts, 
162,163  ;  his  prolits  from  his  pub- 
lications, 165,  166;  takes  a  shop 
in  Philadelphia,  166  ;  his  pecuni- 
ary resources,  167  et  seq. ;  further 
considerations  on  his  accusation 
of  the  officers,  ih.  ;  his  audacity 
in  opening  his  shop,  172,  173; 
praise  of  himself,  176  ;  his  '  Letter 
to  the  infamous  Thomas  Paine,' 
178 ;  his  interview  with  Talley- 
rand, 179  ;  his  boldness  as  a  writer, 
181-184  ;  prosecuted  for  a  libel  on 
the  King  of  Sjiain  and  his  Min- 
ister, 185-188  ;  acquitted,  189  ;  his 
chai'acter  of  his  judge  and  of  him- 
self, 189,  190  ;  molested  by  the 
American  press,  191-193  ;  the  Pre- 
sident thinks  of  sending  him  from 
the  country,  194 ;  his  '  Trial  of 
Kepublicanism,' 195-197;  how  he 
offends  the  American  jieople,  198, 
209  ;  libels  Dr  Rush,  and  is  pro- 
secuted, 199-202;  his  defence,  205- 
208  ;  convicted  and  fined,  208 ; 
removes  to  New  York,  209 ;  his 
losses,  210-212 ;  returns  to  Eng- 
land, 213  ;  whether  he  dined  with 
Pitt  at  Windham's,  214-218 ;  re- 
fuses a  share  in  a  Government 
paper,  219 ;  starts  the  '  Porcu- 
pine,' ih.  ;  its  Tory  principles  and 
suiiportof  the  Church,  221  ;  opens 
a  book.seller's  shop,  223 ;  just  re- 
marks again.st  Catliolic  emanci- 
pation, 224 ;  refuses  to  illuminate 
his  house  on  the  peace  with 
France,  228 ;  the  consequences, 
229,  230  ;  hostilities  between  him 
and  the  newspaper  press,  232- 
238 ;  commences  the  Register, 
240 ;  its  professed  objects,  241 ; 
attacks  on  Buonaparte,  243  ;  '  Im- 
portant Considerations,'  244;  in- 
curs the  hostility  of  Government, 
245 ;  tried  for  libel  on  the  Irislx 
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Government,  and  fined  £500,  245- 
251  ;  convicted  of  publisliing  a 
libel  on  Plunkett,  253;  not  the 
author  of  those  libels,  ih.  ;  ac- 
cused of  proposing  to  the  Govern- 
ment to  discontinue  his  Re;,'is- 
ter,  254  ;  turns  against  Pitt,  257  ; 
his  letters  to  Pitt,  258-262 ;  be- 
comes a  thorough  reformer,  and 
confers  with  Hunt,  202  ;  remarks 
on  the  expenditure  and  habits  of 
the  royal  family,  263-265  ;  his  at- 
tack on  the  learned  languages,  and 
a  reply  to  it,  265-207 ;  attempts 
to  get  into  Parliament,  267  ;  takes 
laud  at  Botley— his  mode  of  life 
there,  269  ;  his  remarks  on  the 
Duke  of  York  and  Mrs  Clarke, 
270-272 ;  prosecuted  for  a  libel 
on  the  flogging  of  soldiers,  272 ; 
defends  himself,  275  ;  convicted, 
fined,  and  imprisoned,  277  ;  his 
professed  attachment  to  the  army, 
282-284  ;  his  life  in  Newgate,  286, 
287  ;  his  release,  and  return  to 
Botley,  288-291 ;  dinner  to  him, 
and  disputes  at  it,  291-294  ;  his 
remarks  on  educating  the  people, 
294 ;  his  affair  with  Lockhart, 
296-298  ;  driven  back  to  America 
by  his  debts,  299 ;  gives  other 
reasons  for  his  flight,  303,  304;  his 
expenditure,  302,  303 ;  his  life  in 
America,  304-308;  his  "Gridiron 
Prophecy,"  307 ;  letter  to  three 
ignorant  Radicals,  309 ;  how  he 
dealt  with  his  creditors,  310-314  ; 
brings  the  bones  of  Paine  to  Eng- 
land, 315-317;  his  self-praise, 
318;  his  doings  and  sayings  at 
Liverpool,  319,  320;  dinner  to 
him  at  the  Crown  and  Anchor, 
320  ;  suffers  from  his  dealings  with 
Paine's  bones,  322 ;  remarks  on 
his  debt  to  Sir  Francis  Burdett, 
323-329 ;  bankruptcy,  330 ;  a  pe- 


cuniary scheme  of  his,  332  ;  ofTers 
himself  for  Coventry  unsuccess- 
fully, 333-335 ;  actions  against 
him  for  libel,  335-340  ;  makes 
offers  to  the  Government  to  dis- 
continue his  Register,  338 ;  his 
sujiport  of  Queen  Caroline,  340- 
342 ;  his  Lectures  and  '  Rural 
Rides,'  343;  iinsuccessful  candi- 
date for  Preston,  346  et  seq. ;  quar- 
rel with  Hunt,  347 ;  projects  to 
raise  money,  348  ;  his  outrageous 
opposition  to  Sir  Francis  Burdett, 
351 ;  plans  for  making  money, 
353-356 ;  prosecuted  for  exciting 
discontent  among  the  labouring 
classes,  356-359 ;  travels  in  Eng- 
land and  Scotland,  360  ;  another 
quarrel  with  Hunt,  361 ;  chosen 
member  for  Oldham,  and  qualified 
to  sit,  362,  363;  travels  in  Ire- 
land, 363  ;  his  forwardness  in 
Parliament,  365  ;  his  personal  ap- 
pearance, 366,  367 ;  recommends 
his  son  as  member  for  Coventry, 
367,  368  ;  character  of  his  Parlia- 
nientarj-  speaking,  369  ;  his  attack 
on  Sir  Robert  Peel,  ib.  ;  his  Par- 
liamentary committee,  371 ;  re- 
election for  Oldham,  and  death, 
372  ;  his  character  as  a  man  and 
a  writer,  373  ;  his  self-contradic- 
tions, 374,  375  ;  his  self-conceit, 
and  faculty  of  nicknaming,  376 ; 
his  '  Rural  Rides,'  377-381 ;  his 
'  Advice  to  Young  Men,'  381 ; 
how  he  brought  up  his  children, 
383  ;  his  '  English  Grammar,' 
385  ;  his  '  Cottage  Economy,' 
387;  his  'Sermons,'  388;  his 
'  History  of  the  Reformation,' 
389 ;  his  '  Legacy  to  Parsons,' 
393  ;  his  '  History  of  George  IV.,' 
394;  his  'Woodlands,' and  'Trea- 
tise on  Indian  Corn,'  395 ;  his 
translation  of  '  Martens's  Law  of 
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Nations,'  396 ;  concluding  remarks 
on  his  character  and  career,  396. 

Cropper,  James,  his  corruspoudence 
with  Cobbett,  317. 

Democracy,  freaks  of,  in  America, 
163,  181. 

Dennian,  Sir  Thomas,  Attorney- 
General,  irritated  by  Cobbett,  357. 

Education  of  the  people,  Cobbett's 
just  remarks  on,  294,  295. 

Fearon,  his  account  of  Cobbett  in 
America,  304. 

Fitzgerald,  Lord  Edward,  major  of 
Cobbett's  regiment,  138. 

FoK  and  Pitt  compared  by  Cobbett, 

.    239. 

Funding  system,  Cobbett's  hostility 
to,  261. 

Gilray  caricatures  Cobbett,  287. 

*'  Gridiron  Prophecy,"  Cobbett's, 
307. 

Hardwicke,  Earl  of,  satirised  in 
Cobbett's  Register,  245. 

Hobhouse,  Sir  John  Cam,  reviled 
by  Cobbett,  352. 

Holland,  an  attorney,  employs  Cob- 
bett, 127. 

Hunt,  Henry,  defends  Cobbett, 
254  ;  visits  him,  262  ;  presides  at 
a  dinner  to  Cobbett,  though  Cob- 
bett had  lampooned  him,  320 ; 
quarrel  between  him  and  Cob- 
bett, 347  ;  reconciled  to  Cobbett, 
356 ;  quarrels  with  him  again,  361. 

Jefferson,  whether  a  letter  of  his  to 
Cobbett  genuine,  155. 

Johnson,  Mr,  author  of  letters  of 
"Juvenia"  in  Cobbett's  Register, 
253. 

Junius,  his  just  notions  on  the  ex- 
tension of  the  Parliamentary  fran- 
chise, 197. 

"  Juverna,"  letters  of,  in  Cobbett's 
Register,  245. 

Lane,  Caj^tain,  visits  Cobbett,  144, 
167. 


Learned  languages  depreciated  by 
Cobljett,  265  ;  reply  to  him,  266. 

Liverpool,  Lord,  Cobbett's  letters 
to,  227. 

Lockhart,  J.  G.,  his  affair  with 
Cobbett,  296. 

Maison  Rustique,  384. 

Martitiez  de  Ynijo,  Don,  prosecutes 
Cobbett  for  libel,  185. 

Melville,  Lord,  supported  by  Pitt, 
260. 

Mifflin,  Governor  of  Pennsylvania, 
attacked  by  Cobbett,  182,  199. 

M'Kean,  Judge,  Cobbett's  charac- 
ter of  him,  189  ;  further  remarks 
on  him,  203  ;  made  Governor  of 
Pennsylvania,  204. 

'  Morning  Chronicle  '  refuses  to  in- 
sert an  advertisement  of  Cob- 
bett's, 232 ;  his  satirical  remarks 
on,  235. 

Mliller,  Johannes  von,  his  praise 
of  Cobbett's  letters  to  Lord  Liver- 
pool, 228. 

Newspaper  press,  Cobbett's  re- 
marks on,  223,  232 ;  his  hostil- 
ity to,  233-238 ;  wishes  that  he 
could  see  all  the  writers  in  it 
exhibited,  238. 

'  Observer,  The,'  Cobbett's  satirical 
remarks  on,  236. 

O'Connell  invites  Cobbett  to  visit 
him,  363. 

Paine,  Thomas,  abused  by  Cobbett, 
178 ;  his  remarks  on  English 
finance,  261  ;  admired  and  ex- 
tolled by  Cobbett,  who  brings 
his  bones  to  England,  315  ;  Cob- 
bett's attempt  to  make  money  by 
them,  322. 

Parliament,  members  of,  character 
of  those  chosen  by  the  bulk  of 
the  people,  195. 

Patriotism,  258. 

Peel,  Sir  Robert,  attacked  by  Cob- 
bett in  Parliament,  369. 
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Peltier,  prosecution  of,  243. 

Pitt,  whether  Cobbett  dined  in  his 
company  at  Windham's,  214- 
218  ;  his  resignation  on  tlie 
Catholic  emancipation  measure, 
223 ;  Cobbett's  just  remarks  on 
the  measure,  224  ;  Cobbett  con- 
tinues to  support  him,  238;  turns 
against  him  —  his  si.x  letters  to 
Pitt,  257  ;  Pitt's  support  of  Lord 
Melville,  260  ;  Cobbett's  remarks 
on  Pitt's  death,  261. 

Plunkett,  Solicitor-General  for  Ire- 
land, satirised  in  the  Register, 
251,  253. 

'Political  Censor,'  174. 

Popay,  police-spy,  371. 

Popery  to  be  repressed,  226 ;  see 
Roman  Catholics. 

*  Porcupine,  The,'  a  paper  started 
by  Cobbett  in  London,  219. 

Porcupine,  Peter,  a  name  assumed 
by  Cobbett,  166,  178  ;  reprint  of 
the  works  of,  226. 

'  Porcupine's  Gazette,'  174,  177, 
198. 

Priestley,  Dr,  his  escape  to  America, 
156  ;  attacked  by  Cobbett  as  a 
democrat,  157. 

Redesdale,  Lord,  satirised  in  Cob- 
bett's Register,  245. 

Reeves,  John,  '  Works  of  Porcu- 
pine '  dedicated  to,  226 ;  '  Im- 
portant Considerations '  attribu- 
ted to  him,  245 ;  through  him 
Cobbett  makes  ofters  to  the  Gov- 
ernment to  discontinue  his  Re- 
gister, 338. 

Reform,  Parliamentary,  Cobbett's 
denunciations  of,  194 ;  how  Junius 
thought  the  Parliament  should 
have  been  reformed,  197 ;  dema- 
gogues bawling  for  reform,  219  ; 
Cobbett  turns  aliout  in  favour  of 
it,  263. 


Reformers,  political,  class  of  people 
from  whom  they  spring,  162. 

Register,  Cobbett's  profits  from  it, 
302. 

Republicanism,  Cobbett's  just  re- 
marks on  the  evils  of,  194,  197. 

Robinson,  Frederick,  Lord  Ripon, 
Cobbett's  satire  on,  345. 

Roman  Catholics  never  cease  to 
desire  concessions,  224  ;  Wilkes's 
just  character  of  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic religion,  ih.  ;  should  not 
have  been  admitted  into  the  Le- 
gislature, 224. 

Rowan,  Archibald  Hamilton,  in 
America,  237. 

'  Rural  Rides,'  Cobbett's,  com- 
mencement of,  343. 

Rush,  Dr,  an  American  quack, 
satirised  by  Cobbett,  199 ;  pro- 
secutes Cobbett  for  libel,  202. 

Sheridan  abused  by  Cobbett,  270, 

Socrates  a  great  author,  256. 

Talleyrand,  his  interview  with  Cob- 
bett, 179. 

Tandy,  Nappcr,  in  America,  238. 

'Trial  of  Republicanism,'  195-197, 
231. 

Waithman,  Alderman,  221. 

Wilkes,  John,  Cobbett's  character 
of,  197. 

Windham,  his  praise  of  Cobbett's 
early  writings  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  164  ;  whether  Cobbett 
dined  at  his  house  with  Pitt,  214- 
218;  attests  Cobbett's  loyalty, 
250. 

Wood,  Alderman,  a  promoter  of 
education,  294. 

Wright,  Jame.?,  his  connection  with 
Cobbett,  and  prosecution  of  him 
for  libel,  336-340. 

York,  Duke  of,  indebted  to  the 
Civil  List,  263 ;  his  connection 
with  -Mrs  Clarke,  270-272. 
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